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A TRUE REFORMER.—PART I. 


CHAPTER I.—THE ENGLISH MAIL. 


As we pass along the road of life, 
some of the most trivial circum- 
stances that have happened to us 
become printed on our memory, and 
this apparently quite by chance— 
at any rate without our being able 
to account for the reason why we 
should be able to recollect them so 
vividly while forgetting so much 
that is more important. Some pass- 
ing remark made by a brother or 
sister as we sat when children talk- 
ing by the evening fire, years and 
years ago, or the chance observa- 
tion of some visitor at the house, 
neither wise nor witty, these mot- 
ley records of past life are ticketed 
off as if by random to be indelibly 
branded on the memory, while whole 
years of events are but indistinctly 
blurred upon it, and the very names 
and faces of later acquaintances have 
passed away out of remembrance. 

It is not surprising, then, that I 
have a very vivid recollection of a 
scene which occurred at the turning- 


point of my life, although quite. 


without any influence over it, the 
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event which brought about the- 
change in my fortunes having hap- - 
pened some weeks before. 

We were resting, a party of five, . 
under the shade of a clump of 
acacia-trees in the lowlands border- 
ing the great river, one or two lying - 
at length, the, others leaning on their ~ 
elbows, all smoking, with the air of 
men who had earned a cigar and the * 
breakfast of which some turbaned 
servants a few yards off were clear- - 
ing away the fragments. A little 
further off some grooms with cloths - 
round their waists for clothing were - 
rubbing down the same number of 
horses with that hissing accompani- - 
ment supposed to be soothing to: 
these animals in all climes, while 
as many more fresh steeds stood 
picketed by; the nature of our oc- 
cupation was further explained by 
a bundle of spears resting against a 
tree, and in the background the car- 
cass of a boar, with a cluster of vil- - 
lagers sitting by it, passing a hookah: 
of primitive form round for each to - 
take a pull in turn. 
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“Yes,” said Middleton, adjusting 
his pith helmet for a pillow, and 
again assuming a recumbent posi- 
tion, with his hands behind his 
head to soften the cushion, and his 
two knees and one muddy jack- 
boot in the air, ‘that last pig was 
game, and so was that pie, and this 
cup would have been cooler if it 
had been iced. Blunt, you lazy 
fellow, you’re not half a caterer, to 
bring us into camp without any 
ice.’ 

“T never saw such a fellow as 
Blunt,” said Wynne, also recum- 
bent, and with a handerchief over 
his face to keep off the flies; “no 
green peas with the ducks last night, 
and no ice this morning.” 

- “Too bad,” chimed in Howell ; 
‘we must reprimand Blunt publicly 
if this sort of thing occurs again.” 

“The inefficiency of the com- 
missariat department stands ex- 


plained,” continued Wynne, “ when ” 
we knew that young Blunt is con- 
sidered rather by way of being an 


ornament to that branch of the ser- 
vice. Some ene ought to write a 
sensation pamphlet: The Commis- 
sariat unveiled, or how Lieutenant 
Blunt forgot to onder any ice.” 

‘“‘ There’s no pleasing some people,” 
retorted the good-tempered man at- 
tacked; “I doall the work, and 
you do all the grumbling. Perhaps 
when you've all done talking you'll 
allow me to explain that I gave a 
positive order for twenty pounds of 
ice to be sent out every night with 
the bread. I daresay the runner 
has stopped on the way, and is 
coming up with the tents.” 

“Very likely, the lazy beggar,” 
said Wynne; “and the ice wiil 
arrive just in time to be all melted 
And those blessed tents ought to 
have been up before this. Why, | 
declare it’s nearly nine o'clock, and 
the hot winds setting in like fury. 
Pig-sticking may be very good fun, 
gentlemen, which I don’t deny ; but 
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we're in for the hot weather, and no 
mistake. It strikes me that we 
ought to bring our brief but glorious 
campaign to a conclusion. We've 
done enough for honour. Thirteen 
pigs in four days is not bad.” 

“All very well for you to talk, 
my good sir,” said Middleton, “ with 
a six months’ campaign in the hills 
before you; but think of us poor 
beggars who have to stop behind all 
the hot weather. I'd rather be out 
here in a tent any time, hot winds 
or no, with a good gallop to look 
forward to every morning, than be 
stewing all day in a stuffy katcherry, 
listening to Ram Buksh & Co. per- 
juring themselves till they are nearly 
white in the face. You ought to 
have your leave stopped for your 
selfishness.” 

‘*“You bloated civilians are never 
satisfied,” retorted the other: “ do 
you want to be paid an enormous 
salary and do nothing for it? Why 
should you grudge us poor soldiers 
our hard-earned holiday? Besides, 
we're of no use if we do stay. Idle- 
ness is the root of all evil, my good 
Middleton ; think what a blessing 
a zealous joint-magistrate is to his 
country, und you'll find virtue will 
be its own reward.” 

“But then there’s West here, 
who has to stop behind also with- 
out even being paid for it. Have 
you no bowels of mercy for him, 
that you send him back to stable 
duty and orderly-room before his 
time ?”’ 

“ At any rate,” broke in Howell, 
““T hope if weare to stay out much 
longer in camp that we shan’t be 
kept without our letters all the 
time. There never was such a for- 
getful fellow as you are, Blunt, to 
bring us out into camp and not lay 
a proper dawk for us.” 

““Wrong again,” said the imper- 
turbable Blunt; ‘a runner was to 
start from Sirdhaina last night; and 
in fact,” he added, “‘if some gentle- 
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men were blessed with eyes they 
might see him coming now.” 

All faces were turned in the di- 
rection indicated by Blunt’s cigar, 
where, a few hundred yards off, 
a man was descried coming at a 
shambling run along the village path 
over the plain, a long stick over 
kis shoulder, with a small bundle 
at the end of it. He was soon in 
front of our party, and after salaam- 
ing, squatted down on his haunches, 
and, untying his bundle, delivered 
the contents to the nearest of the 
recumbent group. 

“One ‘Englishman,’ four ‘ Pion- 
eers,’ lots of letters for those who 
don’t deserve them,” said Wynne, 
to whom the office of sorter had fal- 
len; ‘“‘and, I do declare, here’s the 
English mail too.” 

“A dun for you, West,” said 
Howell, passing on a small letter to 
me, the red wafer on which, almost 
as large as the envelope, told its own 
tale. I did not need to open the 
letter to know that the manager of 
the Bank of Central India, Limited, 
begs to inform dear sir that the last 
monthly instalment on his loan was 
not yet paid, and that “his faith- 
fully” requested the favour of an 
early remittance. The missive con- 
veyed almost as accurate informa- 
tion to the rest of the company. 

“This looks like another,” added 
Howell, as he handed me a large 
envelope with a big seal and the 
English postmark. ‘“ Retribution 
comes fast on your hoary young 
head, old West.” 

“West has got the lawyers down 
on him this time,” said Middleton ; 
‘at any rate he finds his letter very 
interesting. But I wish the Eng- 
lish papers had come on as well as 
the letters. I believe Blunt has 
been in league with that confou.ded 
postmaster, who keeps them back 
on purpose.” 

““ Well, here’s a ‘ Pioneer’ ‘ extra, 
said Wynne, “with a summary of 
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the news ; but there doesn't appear 
to be much in it. Colonel Pyke 
has moved for a return of the cost . 
of amalgamating the Indian army, 
distinguishing the proportion due 
to each branch of the service, and 
taking into account the substitution 
of breeches for overalls, as well as 
the increased revenue derived from 
the postage on soldiers’ letters. Mr. 
Jawset gives notice that he will move 
a resolution in the House at an early 
date for the establishment of repre- 
sentative government in India with — 
equal electoral districts. It is un- 
derstood that the Secretary of State 
for India is engaged upon a trea- 
tise on differential equations and 
the quantification of the predicate, 
which is to appear in monthly parts 
in the ‘Sunday Story-Book.’ A 
pamphlet has appeared which is .gen- 
erally attributed to the leader of the 
Opposition, to prove the identity 
of interests between the Conserva- 
tive party and The International. 
Mr. Merrifield has addressed the 
electors of Woolwich at a public 
meeting. Ina speech of five and a 
quarter hours he explained that his 
sentiments regarding the Irish ques- 
tion have lately undergone some mo- 
dification, and now announced him- 
self as in favour of a moderate 
scheme for the introduction of Home 
Rule into that country. The right 
honourable gentleman added that 
it was also open to consideration 
whether by disbanding our army 
we might not induce other nations 
to follow our example of forbear- 
ance, and thus inaugurate a system 
of mutual trust, opening the way 
for a reign of peace and goodwill on 
earth. We regret to announce the 
death of Lieutenant-General Sir 
Hector Jones, G.C.B., at the ad- 
vanced age of 86 years. The gal- 
lant officer now deceased belonged 
to the Madras establishment of the 
East India’s Company forces, and 
bore a distinguished part in many 
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achievements of that army, includ- 
ing the celebrated march into the 
Ceded Districts under the Collector 
of Canara, and the campaign against 
the Polygars of Madura. Well, this 
is interesting, but brief. Details 
in our next, | suppose the old dawk 
runner would say. Hay, old gen- 
tleman ?”’ 

The old peasant thus’ appealed 
to, who had remained hitherto 
squatting on his haunches just out- 
side our circle, raised his hands 
before him in the attitude of prayer, 
and with a deprecating smile mut- 
tered a remark in the vernacular to 
the effect that Captain Wynne was 
his father and his mother. This 
interlude reminded our caterer Blunt 
that the courier had not been paid, 
so his bearer was summoned from 
the distance ; and the old man, made 
happy with ’ eighteenpence, or six- 
pence more than his proper fare, 
made his salaam to the company, 
and, shouldering his stick, set off to 
shamble back over the -, miles 
he had just traversed. 

The tents, which had come up 
while we were discussing the papers, 
were now pitched, the servants had 
got our dressing-things ready, and 
the water-carriers stood ready with 
. their sheepskins of water on their 
shoulders, ready to pour the grate- 
ful contents over their masters when 
divested of their hunting-clothes. 

“* Now then,” said Middleton, 
“a bath and a nap before it gets 
too hot to sleep, and let us have 
the horses ready at five. It’s no 
good thinking of lunch in this 
roaring hot wind that’s getting up, 
so we shall all be light and fresh 
for another shy at the pigs this 
afternoon. So, Blunt, mind you 
let us have a good dinner, and 
while we are asleep you might as 
well cool some soda-water.” 

I then announced my intention 
of returning at once to Sirdhfna. 
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Every one understood that my 
sudden resolution must be due to 
the news contained in my English 
letter, and the announcement was 
received without comment, but they 
all protested against my starting off 
in the middle of the day. “ You'll 
be smothered by the dust, man, not 
to mention the sun,” said Howell, 
“if you don’t wait till the wind goes 
down. Besides, you can’t ride one 
horse all the way. Send on your 
fresh horse in the afternoon half- 
way, and ride mine for the first 
stage out, and then you can get in 
to the station well before dark.” 
And this plan seemed too good not 
to follow. 

A day passed during the hot 
winds in a small tent on the sandy 
banks of the Ganges is never likely 
to be of the shortest, but on this 
day reading and sleep were alike 
impossible, nor could I even sit still ; 
and as aroom ten feet square hardly 
admits of walking, I was oblig- 
ed to seek the best shelter I could 
in the plain outside, and pace up 
and down restlessly through the 
long hours. But even the longest 
day must come to an end; and at 
five o’clock, when the horses were 
saddled for the evening’s sport, I 
too mounted for my ride to canton- 
ments. 

“T did not like to disturb you,” 
said Wynne, who, although he 
shared my tent, passed the day in 
Blunt’s, ‘‘ but I saw that name in 
the list of deaths in the English 
summary, and thought you might 
like to be alone. I hope it’s not a 
very near relative, old fellow; but 
you seemed a good deal cut up 
about it.” 

Had I then been acting like a 
hypocrite ? for assuredly grief was 
not among the emotions which pos- 
sessed me. It was a near relatiop, I 
replied, but we had not been inti- 
mate. It was not this had startled 
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me so much as other news received 
by letter, which took me away. 
The fact was, if the news now re- 
ceived was confirmed by subsequent 
mails, it would appear that I should 
benefit very largely by the death of 
this relation? Would he take an 
opportunnity of mentioning this to 
the rest of the party, asking them 
not to let it go farther at present, 
as I did not know how far the news 
was authentic. And wishing them 
all good-bye gnd good sport, I rode 
off, Howell, who was a wag in a 
mild way, and fond of quoting 
Pickwick, shouting out from a dis- 
tance and stopping me, as I can- 
tered away, to give his love to 
Tuppy. Except Blunt, I never 
saw any of them again. Middle- 
ton sleeps in an Indian cemetery ; 
Wynne was killed two years later 
in a skirmish on the frontier; 
Howell was a passenger in a steam- 
er which left Calcutta for Rangoon 
the day before the great cyclone, 


CHAPTER Ii.—OPENS UP 


The contents of the English letter 
had indeed been sufficient t» startle 
and excite; and as I had plenty of 
leisure to read it over and over again, 
both during that day and afterwards, 
[ can even now give its contents 
cerbatim from memory. © It ran as 
follows :— 


“ GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C., 
** March 18th. 

‘“‘Dear Strn,—We write to ap- 
prise you that your uncle, Mr. James 
West, of Old Broad Street, and 
The Retreat, Twickenham, died at 
the latter place on Tuesday last the 
15th instant, of bronchitis. By his 
last will, dated the 20th November, 
Mr. West bequeathed the whole of 
his property, after payment of cer- 
tain legacies, to you, his only surviv- 
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and was never heard of afterwards. 
It would take even a greater change 
of life or fortunes than befell me to 
efface the sense of loss their deaths 
have caused. For although our in- 
timacy was brought about more by 
the chance which throws people 
together for a brief season in that 
land of change 8nd movement, than 
by any special affinity of taste, who 
could help growing to like such 
men as these, so brave, so generous, 
so light-hearted, two of them at 
least so clever? Theirs, too, was 
the really engaging age, when the 
selfishness and conceit of youth 
have worn off, and before we get 
to be crusted over with the hard- 
ness and cynicism of middle age. 
And, alas! as we grow older, the 
capacity for forming new friend- 
ships no longer remains with us. 
We cannot, even if we would, fill 
up the ever-increasing gaps time 
makes in the ranks of those we 
have learned to love. 








ing nephew—appointing his friend, 
our Mr. Paterson, executor to the 
estate. Mr. Paterson will accord- 
ingly proceed to take out a probate 
in due course, as well as to take 
the other measures necessary under 
the circumstances; but as he will 
have to obtain your early instruc- 
tions on various points, we think 
it is extremely desirable that you 
should return home as quickly as 
possible. We beg to add that, in 
case you should be in immediate 
want of funds, we have instructed 
the Asiatic Bank to authorise their 
Calculta branch to honour your 
drafts to the extent of five hundred 
(£500) pounds. 

““We write in haste by the first 
outgoing mail. Mr. Paterson will 
communicate further particulars in 
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due course, and we will therefore 
merely add that your late uncle’s 
property consists principally of 
house property near Twickenham, 
and railway and miscellaneous stock, 
producing a present income of about 
three thousand (£3500) five hun- 
dred pounds per annum. 

“ Awaiting your further com- 
mands, we are, dear sir, your faith- 
ful and obedient servants, 

‘“* Paterson, Herries, & Crovcn. 
“To Captain CHARLES WEST, 
Royal Horse Artillery, 
Sirdhana, East Indies.”’ 

A suspicion that the letter might 
be a hoax was refuted by the genu- 
ine appearance of the English post- 
mark, still more by the fact that 
none of my present acquaintance 
were aware of my having an uncle, 
whose existence indeed had almost 
escaped my recollection for many 
years. My father and he had had 
some serious difference which kept 
them apart, and after my father’s 
death the breach extended to my 
poor mother. I remember to have 
seen my uncle only once, when he in- 
vited me down to Twickenham once 
for a couple of days when I was 
at school, but apparently I did 
not take his fancy, for he never 
renewed the invitation, and the 
only notice he ever after took of 
me was to send my mother a hun- 
dred guineas for my outfit when 
I got my commission, with a cold 
letter that discouraged any advances 
on our part. I had heard nothing 
more of him until now. But any 
doubt remaining on the subject was 
finally set at rest by a telegram from 
the Asiatic Bank the following day 
in reply to one despatched on my 
arrival at Meerut, which announced 
that the five thousand and odd ru- 
pees, the equivalent of £500, were 
actually at my disposal. 

A thirty-mile ride was needed to 
cool down my brain after the excite- 


ment created by this news; but 
even this exercise, and the succeed- 
ing bath and dinner, did not suffice 
for the purpose. The cantonment 
air seemed stuffy compared with 
that of the open plain by the 
river, and my little bungalow was 
hot and close after sleeping in a 
tent awning, and [ lay tossing 
about all night revolving in my 
mind this strange turn of for- 
tune. It was not that I cared for 
money more than other men, and 
few soldiers were more devoted to 
their profession; it was not the 
money to spend, but what it freed 
me from, and the possibilities it 
opened up to view, that filled my 
brain with excitement, and made 
swallowing difficult. The youngest 
of the second captains in the regi- 
ment posted to the horse artillery, 
and just now in temporary command 
of a crack battery, my lot must have 
appeared a thoroughly enviable one 
to every youngster in the regiment ; 
and although [ had nothing but my 
pay, most of my brother officers 
were in the same case, and Indian 
horse - artillery allowances suffice 
with prudence and good manage- 
ment for all ordinary wants. But 
then, as happened with so many 
others, the whole of this income was 
not available. A couple of chargers 
bought, a new outfit on joining my 
battery, an illness which drove me 
on six months’ leave to the hills the 
previous year, and I found myself 
five thousand rupees in debt, which, 
to get rid of the worry of numerous 
duns, I had paid off in the usual 
fashion by a loan from a local bank, 
that existed mainly by lending 
money to officers on slight security 
and high interest. Twelve per cent 
for the loan, and six per cent for an 
assurance on double the amount, 
made an annual charge of nearly a 
thousand rupees a-year; and while 
the bond specified, according to the 
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usual formula, that the loan was to 
be repaid in three years by month- 
ly instalments, the equally common 
result came about, that I was pay- 
ing eighty rupees a-month, the ut- 
most I could spare out of my pay, 
and that with difficulty, while the 
capital debt remained undiminished, 
and was likely to continue so. The 
only chance of ever clearing it 
off appeared to be by leaving my 
regiment and obtaining some ap- 
pointment which would admit of 
reduced present expenditure, with 
the prospect of eventually rising 
to a higher income than could be 
earned in the artillery —in other 
words, to give up my profession, 
for an Indian Staff Corps officer 
employed as a magistrate, or on 
the canals, or in the pay depart- 
ment, is a soldier merely in name. 
But even this move would not bring 
all the relief I sought. The visit to 
Sirmoori last year had wrought the 
change which comes over every man 
at some time of his life. Soldiering, 


study, or sport, the things which had 
before made the business of life, were 


now hardly distractions. Behind 
all remained the one unsatisfied long- 
ing, the dream always present of 
happiness that could not be mine. 
Genteel poverty is well enough for 
a bachelor, but I had seen enough 
of its effect on married life in In- 
dia to know what in this predica- 
ment was my real duty. My resolve 
might be put down to cold-blooded 
prudence, but it would be really a 
bad form of selfishness to take ad- 
vantage of the unreflecting impulse 
to self-sacrifice which so often 
actuates a woman, and to condemn 
the one I loved to poverty in the 
tropics. From the first day of 
marriage the difficulty makes it- 
self felt; and even if love is strong 
enough to conquer the daily and 
hourly struggles and calls for self- 
denial when two people have to 
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live on what is only meant for one, 
no love can stave off the inevit- 
able loss of refinement which mast 
take place if the family grows larger 
while the little purse stands still. 
There are degrees in these things; 
but a captain’s wife in a marching 
regiment with a large family can no 
more remain what she was, than can 
Polly Jones the pretty little gurner’s 
wife, who has to sleep in the same 
barrack-room with a couple of dozen 
soldiers, and merely a bit of curtain 
round her bed. Some people, 
happily for them, have no imagina- 
tion; but I could not help looking 
forward into the future; and old 
Tony Dawson, one of our senior 
captains, who commanded a field- 
battery at Sirdhana, always appeared 
to me typical of what my fate might 
be if 1 plunged into matrimony 
on four hundred rupees a-month, 
Everybody said Dawson had been 
a capital soldier in his day, and he 
was a good soldicr now; but he 
could hardly be said to belong to 
the regiment. He certainly “ took it 
out” of the mess as much as he could 
without running up a Dill there, 
being obliged to subscribe to it; but 
he had never been known to dine 
there, and he was obliged to get off 
all subscriptions, even that for the 
annual Christmas treat to the soldiers’ 
children. Then he drove his charger 
in his old buggy, a venerable beast, 
which the inspector of artillery, if he 
had done his duty, would have con- 
demned long ago as unfit for even a 
field-battery ; and the poor old fellow 
had not taken a day’s leave for ten 
years. His income was not such a 
bad one now that he commanded a 
battery, and his promotion was due 
in a few years ; but he had got into 
debt early in life and had been “in 
the banks” ever since. But his 
case was nothing to that of his wife. 
Mrs. Dawson had been the belle ot 
Calcutta, it was said, before she 
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married, and she would have Jooked 
a handsome woman even now if she 
had ever been decently dressed ; and 
rumour had it that she had been a 
fine player and singer — although, 
as she had never had the chance of 
touching a piano for many years, 
there were no means of verifying 
this ancient tradition ; but the stray 
visitors who had penetrated to the 
interior of Dawson’s bungalow had 
never seen her otherwise than in a 
dirty - looking wrapper, her rather 
full figure apparently devoid of any 
physical support in the way of stays, 
and with her thick black hair tied 
up in a knot at the back of her 
head. The said bungalow swarmed 
with children, the eldest a long- 
legged hobbledehoy who had been 
brought up ata school in the hills, 
and was now hanging about Sirdhina 
waiting for some chance appoint- 
ment in the uncovenanted service 
which should inyolye no examina- 
tion, competitive or otherwise ; then 
came a girl said to be only fifteen, 
but who looked like a woman, whom 
her father occasionally of an evening 
took for a drive on the mall in the 
old buggy, and who, it was generally 
supposed, could not write her own 
name; after her followed an in- 
definite number of boys and girls, 
who might be seen any morning 
by the passer-by playing about the 
desolate strip of gravel round the 
house which had once been a flower- 
garden, half-dressed, chattering in 
Hindustani, and attended by a 
sweeper-looking fellow with a dirty 
skull-cap on his head, who did duty 
for child’s bearer. Poor old Dawson ! 
the only happy time he ever seemed 
to have was when his battery 
marched on relief from one station 
to another. He then joined the 
camp mess and lived like a bachelor, 
sending his family on by dawk, and 
was said to be quite a different man 
during his short respite from do- 


mestic cares, taking his glass of gin- 
and-water after dinner, and chatting 
about the days of Aliwal and Chil- 
lianwallah, where he had served 
as a smart subaltern in the horse 
artillery. 

Everybody, it is true, need not 
be overrun by children and debt as 
was this grey-headed old captain; 
but such was the ideal towards which 
it seemed to me marriage and debt 
always more or less tended, and I 
would not drag down the girl I 
loved in this fashion even should 
she be ready to make the sacrifice. 
True, there was the possibility of civil 
employment: every man in India 
could get the appointment he wanted 
if he only teok trouble enough, and 
I was what little Jones, one of our 
battery subalterns, used to call a 
“dab” at the language; but even 
then one must begin on a small 
salary and wait. It would take me 
three or four years merely to get 
out of debt ; and even if the parents 
would agree, could I in fairness ask 
a young girl to wait that time wear- 
ing out her first freshness for such 
an uncertain future? And then to 
have all the affair. discussed circum- 
stantially at every dinner-table in 
Sirmoori, and to be ticketed off as 
a sort of artillery Jacob, on proba- 
tion for four or five years, while my 
Rachel would be reminded every 
hour by Laban how foolish she was 
to throw herself away in a long 
engagement with such a poor match 
for the climax. And then the pro- 
fessional sacrifice! A captain of 
horse artillery without encumbrances 
is a man of some consideration: an 
assistant commissioner or junior com- 
missariat officer is a very different 
sort of personage, especially if he 
enters a department late in life as 
junior to much younger men. 

Such thoughts as these had occu- 
pied many an hour at Sirmoori in 
the previous summer. More than 
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once, when under the sweet spell of 
Eva’s presence, was I tempted to 
throw prudence aside: at such mo- 
ments it seemed as if all calculation 
were but selfish meanness, and that 
love was the only thing worth living 
for; but with separation came back 
the whisperings of caution, and in the 
solitude of-one still starlight night, 
after a meeting where she seemed 
more charming and winning than 
ever, and I was vain enough to think 
I had only to say one word to be sure 
of this sweet prize, the resolution 
was formed as I looked from the 
balcony of my room over the moun- 
tain- slopes to the nook where 
nestled the cottage that made her 
home, to carry self-denial into love. 
But now all was possible. Love 
and marriage without sacrifice or re- 
morse, and what is more, a vision of 
a future, what hitherto had seemed 
an idle dream, began now to take a 
tangible shape. 


It was not a difficult matter to ob- 
tain a month’s leave, for although 


the notion of a man going to the 
hills on “urgent private affairs” 
was ordinarily regarded as a joke, 
the fact that a needy second captain 
was ready to renounce such a piece 
of luck as the command of his bat- 
tery for six months was _ sufficient 
evidence of his being in earnest. 
The colonel and brigadier were both 
propitious ; and making over charge 
to the senior subaltern, who, never 
having been in command of the bat- 
tery before, was quite unable by his 
profession of regrets at losing my 
company to conceal the pleasure 
he felt, I started off -by the night 
train. For a wonder there was no 
breakdown on the line that night, 
and I reached the foot of the moun- 
tains by breakfast-time next morn- 
ing. It being early in the season, 
the stage ponies over which the next 
forty miles had to be traversed still 
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possessed four legs apiece, and the 
vestiges of saddles and bridles; and 
without exhibiting extreme cruelty 
I managed to climb the last great 
hillside soon after sunset, and to ex- 
cite the poor beast I bestrode into 
what did duty for a canter along the 
wooded crest of the mountain; and, 
passing in the twilight through the 
main road of the sanitarium and 
various groups of residents returning 
from their evening walks and rides, 
found myself sitting down in boots 
and breeches at the eight o'clock 
club dinner. 

There was to be a ball that night, 
given by the residents of Sirmoori 
to the wife of the Lord High Com- 
missioner, to which of course every- 
body was going. I could not go 
from want of an invitation, and 
because, moreover, the porters had 
not arrived with my baggage. For 
the same reason I could not go to 
bed, for the furniture of the club- 
rooms did not include bedding; and 
while awaiting the arrival of my own, 
I joined a party of old stagers who 
preferred whist to dancing. They 
were men who were ready to go on 
playing for ever, and my taste for 
the moment fitted in with theirs, 
for I was still too excited to want 
sleep. Thus we all played on till 
the early morning, when the ball- 
goers began to return, some to call 
for a “peg,” others declaring that 
they were quite fresh and ready to 
cut in for a hand before going to 
bed. 

Some three or four fell to smok- 
ing in easy-chairs in the balcony, 
discussing jerkily between puffs of 
tobacco the events of the evening. 
It was the best ball of the season; 
the best of any season; the Mar- 
chioness was evidently pleased with 
her reception. ‘There were more 
pretty girls than usual at Sirmoori. 

“Yes,” said some one, ‘and the 
divine Eva looked more beautiful 
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than ever. In my humble opinion, 
the spins of last year cut out the 
new importations hollow.” 

“ Yes ; and did you see the expres- 
sion of old Brooke’s face when she 
danced with him? There was a 
sickly grin of self-satisfaction on it 
which was positively awful. We 
shall see him dancing round dances 
soon if he meets with so much en- 
couragement.” 

“That’s not a ‘case,’ depend on 
it,” said the first speaker; ‘ there 
are limits beyond which no woman 
can sell herself.” 

“Limits not reached there, my 
dear boy, so far as mamma is con- 
cerned. I thought she looked par- 
ticularly pleased last night, and the 
young lady herself did not appear 
very unhappy. She responded very 


affably to old Brooke’s grins.” 
“Oh,” rejoined the other, “ that’s 
merely her good-nature; she_looks 
sweet all round. Like her mother, 
she has a kind word for everybody.” 


Now, Sir William Brooke was the 
governor of a province upon leave at 
Sirmoori; a man with a good private 
fortune, and a salary of ever so many 
thousand rupees a-month. Moreover, 
he was only about ten years older 
than myself, and had not more than 
half-a-dozen children. But these en- 
cumbrances were at home and out of 
sight, and he was to all intents and 
purposes a bachelor, at any rate until 
his eldest daughter should be grown 
up and come out to him; meanwhile 
he was a confirmed flirt, always dang- 
ling after some pretty girl, and giv- 
ing sumptuous archery and croquet 
parties, with splendid prizes of 
jewellery to be shot or played for; 
but whether he never meant to do 
more than flirt, or whether it was that 
even a governor's salary, with the 
conditions attached to it, was not 
sufficiently attractive, certain it was 
that, although year after year he 
found some excuse for coming up to 
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Sirmoori—now a proposal for a tax 
on bangles, now a scheme for a new 
mode of Hindustani pronunciation, 
to be discussed with the Lord High 
Commissioner — the croquet-parties 
and the prize-giving went on, and he 
still remained a bachelor, or rather 
a widower. 

Yet this loose talk was quite 
enough to disconcert me. It was 
broad daylight when I got to my 
room, and the peaks of the hills 
were lighted up with the rosy hues 
of coming day, as I looked from 
the balcony over to the moun- 
tain-side opposite, dotted with 
pine-roofed cottages peeping out 
among the trees. It was on such 
a morning that I quitted the sani- 
tarium last autumn, armed with self- 
denial, leaving hope behind: me. 
Now everything seemed possible. 
But the conversation just repeated 
was tingling in my ears, and came 
to throw its horrid doubts over the 
future—I might be too late. 

My luggage had arrived during 
the night, and my old bearer had 
unpacked my things and made my 
bed, and now lay coiled up in his 
blanket on the floor of the balcony, 
sleeping the sleep of the just man 
who has walked forty miles over 
the mountains. I tried for some 
time to follow his example; but, not- 
withstanding two almost sleepless 
nights before, and the ride and the 
whist, sleep was still hard to woo; 
turn which way I might, the image 
of Sir William pulling the long 
points of his mustaches and grinning 
over the croquet-balls rose before me, 
with a bevy of young ladies playing 
for a bracelet, and one face surpas- 
sing all. “She smiled sweetly at 
him,” said the elub gossips. I fan- 
cied her smiling now, sweetly of 
course; she could not look other- 
wise. What if my change of for- 
tune came too late? Well, there 
still remained the other dream to 
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realise. Thus passed the hours, 
bringing their torture of doubts; it 
is needless to detail them; every 
lover can understand what I under- 


CHAPTER III.—I TRY MY 


It was nearly two o’clock when I 
awoke, and the Marchioness of Kil- 
larney’s garden-party at Vallom- 
brosa was to take place at four; 
there was little more than sufficient 
time to obtain the needful invita- 
tion, through a note despatched to a 
friendly equerry-in-waiting, and to 
dress, breakfast, and set off on a 
hired pony to the place of meeting. 

The little glen which had been dub- 
bed with the name of Vallombrosa 
by the English residents at the sani- 
tarium, was one of the few valleys 
to be met with in the Himalaya, and 
lay several hundred feet below the 
crest of the ridge, almost hidden in 
its setting of lofty cedars with which 
the mountain- sides were clothed. At 
the bottom were a few acres of 
what by comparison might almost 
be called level ground, occupied by 
a straggling jungle dignified by the 
title of botanical garden, and a piece 
of green turf available for cricket 
and lawn games, the whole. sur- 
rounded by a gravel path which did 
duty for a race-course, with a hill in 
one part, suggestive of the further 
end of Epsom below the starting- 
point as seen under the influence 
of nightmare. Here, where the 
wooded heights gave a sunset at two 
o'clock, a broad strip of shade, the 
Indian luxury, was already spread 
across the turf, and under its grate- 
ful shelter were scattered groups of 
visitors engaged in the various strife 
of archery, bowls, and croquet, or 
looking on at the players. The 
whole panorama, viewed as_ the 
visitor descended from the moun- 
tain-path above it, formed as pretty 
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went without description. At last 
nature came to the rescue, and | fell 
asleep. 


LUCK AT AN OLD GAME. 
a picture as could well be con- 
ceived, the fresh summer dresses 
of the ladies on the green lawn, set 
off by the scarlet tunics of the at- 
tendants serving refreshments, with 
the noble forest background of the 
mountain-side. But this was not 
what occupied my thoughts at the 
time. First paying my respects to 
the Marchioness, I passed on, ex- 
changing greetings with acquaint- 
ances scattered over the grounds, in 
search of the one person I had come 
to see. There is Mrs. Barton talking 
to the Lord High Commissioner ; 
and I stepped up to speak to them. 
His lordship greeted me in his usual 
genial fashion, and the lady was 
polite, and even kindly, as was her 
fashion, although I thought she 
gave a little start which was hardly 
of surprise ; but the presence of the 
Lord High Commissioner was a suf- 
ficient excuse for passing on, and I 
hurried away after shaking hands. 
Ah! there she is; only one woman 
in the world could walk with that 
grace. The arrows had been} fired, 
and the fair archers were moving 
across to the targets, a dozen of 
them, perhaps, with as many men, 
and a sprinkling of other ladies, and 
among them a young girl who moved 
like a queen. An escort of gentle- 
men accompanied her, of whom one 
was Brooke, carrying the quiver. 
Does she smile sweetly on him, as 
those young rascals said? Yes, there 
can be no doubt of that; but the 
other danglers seem to come off just 
as well. Eva could not frown at 
anybody. 

“Now then, Miss Barton, this is 
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the critical point; you know you 
were allowed fifty points in conside- 
ration of your—ahem—your youth 
and inexperience, so you've only to 
hit the target once to win. 

“Oh, Sir William Brooke, it’s no 
use giving advice, for I haven’t the 
strength of a mouse; it’s quite im- 
possible to shoot these long dis- 
tances ; at Toghlukabad they always 
allow me to stand half-way up to 
the target.” 

“Ah! Miss Barton we are hor- 
ribly strict up here, and I’m afraid 
we couldn’t break through the rules 
to that extent even for you. Do 
you know I really wish we could, 
though.” 

So much: I heard, and then joined 
the party. What means that little 
start, and that blush? Pleasure ? 
or shame at detection? At any 


rate this evening shall solve the 
problem. 

First greetings over, I fell back 
among the spectators, and the shoot- 
ing went on. There were civil no- 


things to be said all round, for to 
arrive at the hills as May begins is 
fair matter of congratulation, and 
even from Sirdhina the traveller 
brings some news. But, looking on 
between the intervals of talking, it 
was easy to see that Miss Barton's 
depreciation of her shooting powers 
was not exaggerated, at any rate on 
the present occasion. Her little 
hands seemed hardly able to hold 
the bow, and the arrows went in 
any direction but the right one, and 
searce half-way across the course. 
Even Brooke found it difficult to 
pay appropriate compliments. 

But the longest party that ever 
took place must have an end; 
already a string of returning visitors 
was dotting the path up the moun- 
tain-side, ladies in their sedans, 
gentlemen on horseback; and the 
particular group whose proceedings 
I was watching began to prepare for 
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departure. At this moment I discov- 
ered that my pony and its attendant 
were missing, and I had to search for 
some time through the garden before 
finding them, when all the party 
had started. It was easy to overtake 
them, however ; the bearers could not 
carry their fair burdens very fast up 
that steep path, and the exigencies 
of limited width involved consider- 
able straggling and slackening of 
speed of those in rear. One person 
after another was soon passed: a 
solitary horseman enjoying his even- 
ing segar; a couple of ladies in con- 
fidential chat, their chairs side by 
side; groups of twos and threes 
were overtaken in turn, when, before 
the object of my search was reached, 
I beheld at a turn in the path just 
in front of me a blaze of red. It 
was the scarlet liveries of the Lord 
igh Commissioner’s runners, four of 
them carrying the Marchioness, while 
half-a-dozen more, headed by a big 
fellow with a mace, surrounded 
the chair. Here was a difficulty. 
Etiquette forbade my riding past, and 
these scoundrels in red blocked up 
the path, and prevented my riding 
up alongside to her chair. ‘This post 
was occupied by a stout member of 
Senate, who preferred his own legs 
to those of a pony in the neighbour- 
hood .of these precipices. He was 
holding on to the side of the chair, 
and his part of the conversation 
seemed to be carried on with diffi- 
culty in consequence of the pace; 
and indeed four miles an hour ata 
gradient of one in seven will try 
the wind of most stout middle-aged 
gentlemen. A sharp turn in the 
path brought me into view of her 
ladyship as I rode behind, and a 
salutation was the signal for riding 
up and occupying the other side of 
the sedan. Scarcely a minute had 
passed before the conversation led 
up to an opportunity. What a 
pretty bracelet that was Sir William 
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Brooke gave as his prize, said the 
Marchioness. She wondered if he 
had ordered it from home or had 
got it at the jeweller’s here. She 
wanted to ask him. 

“ He’s justin front, your ladyship ; 
_ T'll send him back to you to answer 
the question,” I cried ; and without 
waiting for any response I rammed 
my spurs into the old pony, and 
pushed through the red attendants. 
Almost the next sedan I overtook 
not fifty yards in advance, was that 
IT was in search of, and riding be- 
side it, sure enough was Brooke. I 
pushed up to the other side. ' 
_ Now just at this spot there was 
room for the two horses as well as 
the sedan; but immediately ahead 
the path narrowed ; and as Brooke, 
like a sensible fellow, had taken the 
inside, I should either have to give 
way or run a good chance of going 
over the precipice. There was no 
time to be lost. “Sir William,” I 
said, ‘‘the Marchioness wants parti- 
cularly to speak to you; she’s just 
behind:” and Sir William, un- 
suspicious of my treachery, made a 
temporary adieu, and, reining up, 
turned his pony round and moved 
down the path again. Now then 
came my chance, and there was not 
a moment to spare. Already half 
the hill was accomplished. A short 
way ahead was a cluster of riders 
and sedans, in one of which I 
thought I could distinguish even in 
the dusky twilight Mrs. Barton’s 
pretty bonnet, while the red men 
with their burdens must be coming 
up hand over hand. Every moment 
was precious. Yet the situation 
was not favourable for a love-scene. 
The sedans ‘affected by the ladies of 
Sirmoori are like a lounging chair 
suspended on the centre of a pair of 
shafts which are carried by ‘four 
men. These simple rustics under- 
stand not a word of English, but the 
language of love is not always 
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spoken; and a lover might well 
desire some other conditions for a 
declaration. Why then not wait? 
Was it that I feared for myself lest 
presence might weaken the impres- 
sion absence had formed on her 
imagination? or did some inward 
whispering of conscience say that 
fancy was leading where reason could 
not follow? If this young heart 
could really be mine for the asking, 
would it oe for the happiness of 
both to take the gift? Was it in 
my nature to make this gentle, 
simple girl really happy? Some 
such uneasy questionings passed 
through my mind, but I was too 
reckless, too selfish if you will, to 
listen to them. One look at that 
sweet face was enough to banish 
prudence. Another moment and 
the die was cast. 

A minute passed in_ silence, 
broken only by the low grunting of 
the bearers as they shuffled along 
with their burden. Then Eva 
spoke first:—My coming up to 
the hills was unexpected, surely. 
She had heard that I intended to 
stay down in the plains this season. 
This in a low voice, and looking 
straight before her. 

“So I did,” I replied, “but I 
could not keep to my resolution. 
And you must know why I have 
come. Because I could not stay 
away from you.” 

No answer followed, and, for a 
few seconds, bearers and all, we 
moved on in silence. 

One little hand rested on the 
shafttof the sedan—the left hand, the 
one nearest me. Stooping down, I 
placed my own on it, and it was 
not withdrawn. 

“Look at me, Eva!” I said, 
“and let me see that I am the hap- 
piest man alive.” 

Then Eva looked round, blushing, 
with half-averted face and downcast 
eyes, and the slender fingers gave 
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an answer to my question. I dared 
not raise them to my lips, strong 
though the temptation was to forget 
our company. 

A few moments more, as_ it 
seemed, brought us to the top of 
the hill, where our path joined the 
main road, and there was room for 
a large party to keep together; and 
here Mrs. Barton was waiting for Eva 
to join her; but this was not before 
Lady Killarney and Brooke had 
overtaken us. What explanations 
had passed regarding my message I 
know not, but I thought her lady- 
ship looked slyly at us as_ she 
came up. Brooke showed no signs 
of vexation; he was always on too 
good terms with himself to be put 
out at anything. ‘‘Good evening, 
Miss Barton,” he said, as we came 
to the point where the road to his 
house turned off. ‘We've had a 
delightful evening, 'm sure; I only 
hope that next time you'll be more 
successful. _ Upon my word, you 
really only want practice to shoot 


very well, [ assure you.” 


“You'll come the first thing 
to-morrow, won’t you?’ whispered 
Eva, as we reached the point where 
the path led up to her mother’s 
house. *‘Mamma will be dreadfully 
angry, I know; you must come and 
speak to her first.” And with this 
understanding, I rode off to the 
club. 

Strangely enough, there was not 
even a carpet dance that evening at 
Sirmoori, and after dinner the card- 
room was filled with whist-players. 
Contrary to my usual habit, I joined 
one of the tables where high points 
were in force, and cut in for a game, 
the other players being an old col- 
onel of a line regiment who lived 
on his whist, an assistant-surgeon 
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who intended to do the same but 
had so far not succeeded, and two 
youngsters spending their first sea- 
son in the hills, one of whom pro- 
mised to be a fine player by-and-by, 
the other hopelessly bad. But I was 
in luck on this evening: whichever 
way we cut my partner and I[ always 
won; and by midnight the colonel 
had come out quits, the assistant- 
surgeon had gone to bed, the night 
being evidently unpropitious for 
his fortunes, leaving an 1 O U for 
about a month’s pay behind him in 
my pocket; the other two between 
them owéd me about seventy 
pounds. The poor lads hid their 
chagrin under good-natured congrat- 
ulations at my success, naturally 
thinking the gain was of as much 
consequence to me as the loss was 
to them; while I went off to bed, 
puzzled to think how, without giv- 
ing offence, I might let them off a 
debt they certainly had not the pre- 
sent means of paying. Now that 
the matter was of little personal 
consequence, I was struck as I 
had never been before with the 
folly of the custom which permits 
these high stakes, so far beyond 
the means of the players, and this 
prostitution of a noble game to 
mere gambling. The amount of 
the points does not matter, say some 
men, because at whist luck is equal- 
ised in the long-run. But then 
this long-run sometimes takes ten 
or fifteen years to accomplish, and 
everybody cannot afford to wait so 
long. At any rate, my short run, 
and the lugubrious hilarity of the 
youngsters who had contributed to 
it, made such an impression on me 
that I have never played for money 
since. 
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Next morning at half-past ten I 
rode up the path which led to Mrs. 
Barton’s cottage. Her drawing- 
room would certainly be crowded 
with visitors from eleven till two, 
some of whom would be sure to 
stay for lunch and remain pottering 
about all the afternoon; so my only 
chance of securing a few words 
alone lay in coming early. In a 
few minutes she entered the room. 

““Good morning, Captain West,” 
she said; “this is very kind of 
you to come so soon to see us.” But 
it was easy to infer from her voice 
that my early visit was not particu- 
larly agreeable, while I thought I 
could detect a sort of good-natured 
pity mingled with apprehension, as 
much as to say that she saw through 
my little game, and that it was no 
good trying it on. 

There was no time to be lost, for 
another visitor might arrive at any 
moment. ‘Mrs. Barton,” I said, “I 
have come so early because I have 
something important to say. Last 
night I proposed to your daughter, 
and she accepted me.” 

The announcement evidently took 
the good lady by surprise. That 
she had suspected me as a possible 
lover was evident, but I don’t think 
] was regarded as a dangerous one, 
perhaps because of my long face 
and nose, and because I never 
danced. That I should have gone 
to the length ef making an offer, 
and a successful one—this revelation 
evidently came like a shock. She 
sank down on the sofa behind her 
trembling and speechless, looking 
mutely in my face. 

I knew what was coming; the 
simple stock phrases that would be 
used as soon as the power of words 
returned; and it would save time to 
anticipate objections no longer ap- 


plicable. I therefore added abrupt 
ly that I had another communica- 
tion to make. Private business of 
a rather pressing nature required 
my presence in England, and there- 
fore I had further to ask that an 
early day might be fixed for the 
wedding, so that we might start 
off homewards as soon as [ could 
obtain furlough. 

This announcement had just the 
effect I desired. Taking furlough 
signifies, for a married man, the 
possession of at least three or four 
hundred pounds in hard cash. [ 
could perceive that my position 
was accordingly at once shifted in 
the good lady’s estimation out of 
the category of complete ineligibles. 
To talk about starting on fur- 
lough in this confident manner 
was almost the next thing to lay- 
ing down a bag of money on the 
floor as evidence of financial respec- 
tability, for such affairs as specific 
settlements had never come with- 
in her experience. Still I could see 
traces of increduiity lingering in her 
face. How as to the rumours of my 
being “in the banks”? Had not 
Morison, who was one of the direc- 
tors of the Central India, told her 
that I had borrowed five thousand 
rupees from it only last year, to get 
away from Sirmoori, Roberts and 
Williamson of my regiment going 
security, and that Williamson had 
simultageously raised the same 
amount from the Great Mogul Bank 
on the joint security of Roberts 
and myself? Had she not heard 
these accounts from the most authen- 
tic of gossips? yet, if I was not a tho- 
rough impostor, they must be untrue. 

Such questions as these [ could 
read in the conflict of doubt dis- 
played on Mrs. Barton’s face, as she 
sat opposite to me, trying to gain 
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time with unmeaning nothings for 
making up her mind. 

. Just then was heard the clatter 
of a horse’s hoofs coming up the 
pathway. If another visitor en- 
tered just now, the battle would 
have to be fought over again from 
the beginning. I stepped toward 
the door, and calling for a servant 
was answered by the domestic tailor, 
who was sitting in the verandah 
employed upon a ball-dress for Eva, 
holding one end of the skirt down 
to the floor between his toes while 
he stitched away at the other. I told 
him to say the door “‘ was closed,” 
which vernacular message—the In- 
dian equivalent for our more 
euphemistic “not at home” — he 
communicated to the visitor,” and 
shortly returned with his card, while 
the sound of the retiring horse soon 
died away in the distance. 

Mrs. Barton remained sitting on 
the sofa while this interlude was 
enacted: my move was so sud- 
den that she had not time to stop 
it, and the battle was now as good 
as won. There remained merely 
the commonplace objections to be 
raised—Eva's youth, the sudden- 
ness of the affair, and so forth. No 
girl, she said, ought to be married 
till she was nineteen. Now, as 
Emma had been married before she 
was eighteen, and Sophy only a 
month or two after she reached this 
age, I had no misgiving on that 
score; and as our conversation went 
on it was evident that my future 
mamma-in-law was divided between 
the desire to indulge in the most 
interesting of gossip, and to plunge 
into the excitement of another wed- 
ding, and the fear lest, in her good- 
nature and too easy trustfulness, she 
should be doing badly for her daugh- 
ter. Such anxiety was reasonable, 
for Sophy and her husband had a 
regular struggle to live; and if Mary 
had done well in marrying a chief- 
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court judge, and Emma a well-to- 
do civil engineer, and Fanny a 
civilian well up in the civil service, 
there was poor Harriet, whose hus- 
band, although also in the civil ser- 
vice and a full collector, had turned 
out to be deeply in debt, and was 
such a screw that he would not let 
her come up to the hills, or even 
allow her a decent carriage. Two of 
the prettiest girls that ever came to 
India had thus been literally thrown 
away from want of caution; it was 
only natural she should be careful 
now: 

At last a hint rather more strongly 
expressed than what had gone be- 
fore gave me the opportunity of 
playing my last card. ‘Then, Cap- 
tain West,” she said, “you know 
one has to think of the expense of 
marriage, so that I really hardly 
know what to say.” 

“Exactly so,” I replied. “TI 
know how much expense you and 
Mr. Barton have been put to in this 
way, and therefore I should take it 
as a particular favour if he would 
allow me to defray, or at any rate 
to advance, whatever amount might 
be needed for this occasion.” 

I had quite misunderstood her, 
she answered—as indeed I had pre- 
tended to; she referred to the cost 
of married housekeeping for young 
couples: besides, Joe would never 
hear of such a thing as any one else 
paying for his daughter’s wedding 
outfit. This I knew perfectly well, 
but my bolt had hit the mark. I 
could see that the easy way in which 
I had proposed my account should 
be drawn upon had removed any 
lingering doubt as to the authen- 
ticity of the gossip about my bank 
debts. Finally Mrs. Barton got out 
of her dilemma by a compromise, 
which in fact assured my victory, 
“Well, Captain West,” she said at 
last, looking up smiling through her 
tears as I stood before her, *‘I really 
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hardly know what to say. Eva is 
so young, and the whole thing is so 
sudden; and although I don’t want 
to say anything against the Artil- 
lery. which I know is a very fine 
service, and your character stands so 
high that I am sure my dear girl 
will be quite safe with you; at any 
rate I must ask her father’s consent. 
It would not be proper, as you must 
see, to let my girl engage herself 
without her father’s approval. So 
if I bring Eva to you, you will un- 
derstand it is not to be a regular 
engagement, won’t you?” So say- 
ing, and giving me a still very 
pretty hand, smiling in deprecating 
fashion, and wiping her eyes, and 
repeating this caution, Mrs. Barton 
got up and left the room, to return 
presently followed by the prettiest 
girl in the world, and never looking 
prettier than in this robe of blushes, 
the timid downcast eyes beneath the 
gentle brow and sgft brown wavy 
hair. 

That three persons make no com- 
pany was never better exemplified 
than on this occasion, In _ her 
mamma’s presence Eva was shy and 
I felt awkward, while Mrs. Barton 
was at best somewhat incoherent in 
attempts to explain her definitions of 
a “regular engagement.” She soon 
withdrew, however, to go through 
the form of consulting “Joe,” an 
operation which fortunately lasted 
till lunch-time, and gave Eva the 
opportunity of overcoming the first 
shyness which every woman must 
feel on first meeting an affianced 
lover who is yet almost a stranger 
to her. What made my darling 
take a fancy to my long melancholy 
face I cannot tell, and I think she 
was still half frightened of me; but 
by the time our téte-d-téte was inter- 
rupted we were on better terms, 
And then was seen the first intima- 
tion of the confidential footing my 
reception had assumed, for at lunch- 
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eon bitter beer replaced the light 
wines which had appeared on the 
previous occasions of my lunching 
here. I had never seen Eva drink 
beer before, but we all preferred it 
to anything else. It was a very 
cosy meal. Eva said littie, hut her 
mamma was a good talker, and pos- 
sessed the true politeness of amia- 
bility, a desire to please. Besides, 
here was a new-comer who had only 
just arrived, and had heard none of 
the Sirmoori gossip. I think this 
alone would have reconciled Mrs. 
Barton to the engagement; so good 
a listener was not to be found in the 
place, and now I should be avail- 
able at all hours as a recipient of 


, her confidences. 


At four o’clock I had to go away 
and write letters for the post; it 
was agreed, too, that, under present 
circumstances, it would be properer 
to meet as mere ordinary acquaint- 
ances in the evening than to set out 
together for our walk. Accordingly 
we met again on the road which 
winds round the crest of the moun- 
tain, and is dignified by the title of 
The Mall. Here, instead of walking 
separately with Eva, I walked be- 
tween the two sedans, at any rate 
in the beginning. Eventually Mrs. 
Barton dropped behind to chat with 
another lady, and Eva.and I pushed 
on ahead, and of course were joined 
by half.a-dozen danglers, the Mall 
being very crowded at this season. 
People, however, for ithe most 
part, looked askance at us, and at 
night a friend at the club took the 
liberty of binting the cause. Sun- 
dry visitors calling at Rhoddoendron 
Lodge during the day having found 
the “door closed,” and my pony 
standing before the house;— the 
brute being a white-nosed piebald 
with an evil eye, and in constant . 
requisition at the club,—was unmis- 
takable: there could, he hinted, be 
only one inference. 
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But the next day was decisive. 
On the previous evening Mrs. Bar- 
ton and Eva were engaged to dine 
out; and the following day I had 
to attend a levee, and various cross 
engagements kept us apart till the 
evening, when I joined them again 
for their promenade, and managed 
to lag behind with Eva; and this 
time everybody avoided us as if 
we had the plague. There could 
be no mistake about the meaning 
of this. We were clearly marked 
off as an engaged couple, and all 
Mrs. Barton’s precautions and _in- 
junctions had come to nought. I 
put this down at first to the pie- 
bald pony, but wondered that even 
Sirmoori gossip should travel so 


fast; it soon came out, however, « 


that there was a simpler explana- 
tion. I might have known, indeed, 
that the keeping such a secret 
was quite beyond Mrs. Barton’s 
powers. A secret with her was ap- 
parently only valuable as giving you 
priority of news: what was the 


good of-having something to tell, if 


you are not to tell it? Hence it 
was that the residents at Toghluk- 
abad, where the family passed the 
cold season, Mr. Barton being the 
commissioner of that important 
place, were almost as well acquainted 
with ‘‘Joe’s” little weaknesses as 
the wife of his bosom ; the difficulty 
of getting him to remit money home 
for the children’s schooling; how 
Mary, from this cause, came out a 
year later than was intended, after 
her outfit and everything was pro- 
cured, her aunts being unable to pay 
for her passage; how the English 
horse died of inflammation because 
he would not be at the trouble of 
giving it a dose of physic; how, in 
short, he was the most dilatory and 
goad-tempered of men. Nay, more, 
the confidences which Emma, whose 
husband was resident railway-engin- 
eer at Timoorgunj, found occasion to 
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impart to her mamma by letter, a cir- 
cumstance which happened regularly 
every year, were invariably straight- 
way communicated to all the ladies 
of Toghlukabad, whence, through the 
medium of the post, a throb of sym- 
pathy was duly diffused through each 
matronly bosom at the former 
station; so that poor Emma dis- 
counted the interest due to these 
interesting revelations long before 
there was any visible reason for 
claims to sympathy. Just the same 
thing had happened now ; and while 
Eva and I in that first evening’s 
walk had preserved our good faith 
by trying to look unconcerned and 
indifferent, her mamma, as it turned 
out, had communicated the whole 
morning’s events in detail to Mrs. 
Lawrie, wife of the general at Sikh- 
istin ; and when the latter, while 
offering her congratulations, asked 
whether it was not rather a poor 
match for Eva, since Captain West 
had nothing but his pay, and was 
known to be in debt, then Mrs. 
Barton was able to describe my 
plethora of ready money in such 
glowing and circumstantial terms as 
made me, when I heard of it, hear- 
tily congratulate myself on my fore- 
sight in withholding all particulars 
about my good fortune. This com- 
munication was of course made to 
the other lady under the seal of 
confidence, and equally of course 
was all over Sirmoori the following 
day. Hence our plague-stricken 
aspect in the evening. But the 
climax was reached later in the day, 
when Eva and her mamma dined at 
The Castle, and the Lord High Com- 
missioner was kind enough to apo- 
logise to the latter for my not hav- 
ing been invited also, as the Marchio- 
ness had only just heard of Captain 
West’s great good fortune. Thereon 
Mrs. Barton admitted the impeach- 
ment, adding, however, that it was 
not a “regular” engagement at pre- 
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sent, everything being contingent on 
Joe’s giving his consent, while there 
was no knowing how her husband 
would act under the circumstances, 
or how long he would take to decide 
upon the matter; after which his 
lordship was treated, possibly not for 
the first time, with sundry instances 
of that eccentric man’s perversities : 
how he lost the opium agency at 
Ahfimpoor because he would not 
take the trouble to write and accept 
the governor’s offer of the appoint- 
ment; how he had Jost his deposit 
in the Bundelcund Bank because he 
neglected to register his claim when 
the bank smashed ; and how, finally, 
Mary (now Mrs. Abbott) had been 
kept at hume a year after her proper 
time, until she was nineteen, be- 
cause he put off remitting the pas- 
sage-money till after the cold season. 
All which incidents of the dinner 
she related to me the following 
morning at breakfast, whereupon I 
considered myself set free from all 
conditional promises. But indeed 
Mr. Barton had received by implica- 
tion Jess than justice on this occa- 
sion; for he had sent an answer to 
his wife’s letter by return of post, 
which arrived the succeeding day, 
and, as I had expected, he raised 
no sort of objection to the affair. 
Young people, he said, in so much 
of a brief note as we were able be- 
tween us to decipher, were the best 
judges what was most desirable for 
their own happiness, and he had no 
desire to control his daughter’s affec- 
tions. As to means, the young 
couple would, of course, weigh well 
the pros and cons of the step, and 
not think of marrying until they 
saw their way to a competency. 
Press of business prevented his say- 
ing more. 

This settled the matter so far as 
papa was concerned; but I have no 
doubt that ‘“Joe’s decision” was 
being freely discussed in Sirmoori 


drawing-rooms the previous day, al- 
though those who knew him would 
pronounce that it was a foregone con- 
clusion. Joseph Barton, of the Civil 
Service, and at present Commis- 
sioner of Toghlukabad, had the re- 
putation of being the best racket- 
player and most indolent man in . 
India. Punctual, but slow, in his 
official business, steady in his attend- 
ance at the station racket-court, he 
allowed every other description of 
business to take care of itself. He 
had never been known to read a 
book in his life, and very seldom to 
write a private letter. It was sup- 
posed, when he first came out, 
that he had some relations in , 
England ; but after efforts in vain . 
to keep up a correspondence with 
him, the latter, when he had been a 
few years in India, had perforce 
dropped their communication with 
him, which was reopened by his 
wife on his marriage. This event 
took place after he had been about 
six years in the service, and when, 
simultaneously with entering on 
matrimony, he gave up field-sports, 
for which he had been famous as. 
a bachelor, and took to rackets. 
From this time his wife, who was 
an indefatigable letter-writer, be- 
came a constant correspondent with 
the Misses Barton in England ; 
and when the time arrived for the 
first instalment of children to be 
sent home, they were naturally con- 
signed to the care of their aunts, 
now lapsing into old maidhood, 
to whom the change formed an 
agreeable occupation, and the re- 
mittances which followed an im- 
portant addition to their  slen- 
der income. After the first six 
years of their married life, Mrs. Bar- 
ton made her first expedition to Cal- 
cutta to send off the two eldest chil- 
dren ; and similar consignments of 
one or two daughters, followed at 
intervals, till at last, when dead low-- 
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water was reached in the Indian 
nursery, the tide homeward ceased 
to ebb, and was soon followed by 
a return flow. Mary came first, 
then Emma, and so on about every 
year. Eva was the last importation, 
and one younger sister still remain- 
ed in England. Their stay under 
the home roof was never long. All 
the girls were pretty and nice, and 
soon found homes of their own, 
more or less prosperous and comfor- 
table, there being usually not much 
more time between the return to and 
final departure from the parental 
nest than sufficed to get out the 
wedding-dress from England, vid the 
Cape; and already the worthy man 
bid fair to rival the patriarchs of old 
in his progeny of grandchildren, born 
in various parts of the presidency, 
and most of whom the grandpapa had 
never seen. 

Barton himself had never revisited 
England, or taken leave of any sort, 
‘his only moves having been from 
one station to another as he obtained 
his promotion through the different 
grades of assistant, magistrate, col- 
lector, and judge, till now finally 
he was landed as Commissioner of 
Toghlukabad, beyond which post it 
was generally understood he would 
not be promoted. And for many 
years his wife had never been parted 
from him, except for the above-men- 
tioned journeys to Calcutta. But 
when the girls began to arrive 
from home, and Emma got a fever 
in her first hot season, Mrs. Bar- 
ton took them up to the hills, and 
had followed the practice ever after- 
wards, always occupying the same 
house at Sirmoori from April till 
the beginning of November each 
year, when’ her household and its 
attractions were transferred to Togh- 
lukabad for the winter months. 
Barton himself, however, could never 
be induced to visit the hills. There 
were no swimming-baths there, he 
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said, and no fish for breakfast, and 
he could not play rackets in a cov- 
ered court. In reality he was pro- 
bably too lazy to attempt the jour- 
ney, and rather liked the indepen- 
dence of bachelor life for a time. 
He could then dine without a coat 
and smoke in the drawing-room. 
However, he was always very glad 
indeed to see his wife and children 
when they returned from the hills, 
and readily agreed to the entertain- 
ments which Mrs. Barton was famous 
for giving, when he appeared in a 
venerable dress-coat of twenty years’ 
service, and usually slipped away to 
bed when the gentlemen left the 
dining-room. He always presented 
each of his daughters in turn on her 
arrival with an Arab horse, and a 
handsome watch and chain on her 
marriage. All other domestic ar- 
rangements were conducted by his 
wife. He never was known to write 
to any of his children; but when 
Sophy lost her eldest boy he shut 
himself up in his dressing-room with 
the ‘Delhi Gazette’ for a whole 
afternoon, and did not go to the 
racket-court for a couple of days. 
My only personal acquaintance 
with Mr. Barton had occurred several 
years before, when I was a subaltern 
with my battery at Mustaphapoor and 
he was judge of that favourite station; 
and [ had often played rackets with 
him, and partaken of Mrs. Barton's 
frequent hospitalities. Those were 
in the days of low tide, when only 
Eva’s younger sister remained at 
home, a little, pale, fair-haired thing, 
talking Hindustani and broken Eng- 
lish with a peculiar accent. But, 
coupling what I had seen of the 
man with what I had since heard 
—especially from Mrs. Barton, who 
last season used to pour her com- 
plaints about Joe’s perversity and 
indolence by the hour _ together 
into my sympathetic ear—I had not 
anticipated any opposition on his 
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part, and his letter was pretty much 
what I expected. 

All, then, was now happily set- 
tled; the engagement might be an- 
nounced as a fact without qualifica- 
tion; and Eva and I were free to 
come and go without the exigencies 
of propriety demanding that her 
mamma should be following at an 
indefinite distance in the rear; while 
everybody who met us in our after- 
noon walks passed by without inter- 
ruption, according to the approved 
custom in such casés. And now 
my horses arrived from Sirdhfna, 
and the tedious sedan could be ex- 
changed for the saddle. Akbar was 
somewhat too impetuous for Eva’s lit- 
tle hands to manage well ; but Selim, 
my second charger, was the perfec- 
tion of a lady’s horse, docile, high- 
couraged, and with a mouth that 
might be held bya ribbon. I had 


never given way to the practice 
which the too easy ways of our re- 
gimental inspector rendered possible, 
of keeping up only one respectable 


charger, and passing off any old hack 
or buggy-horse as a second or third. 
My debts, indeed, were partly due to 
a sense of what the service demanded 
from a right-thinking horse-artillery- 
man, for Arabians at a hundred and 
fifty guineas apiece are not readily 
paid for out of one’s allowances ; 
but my imprudence in this respect 
now seemed like wisdom. Selim 
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was only less beautiful than his mis- 
tress ; and as the little horse arched 
his glossy neck and bounded up the 
mountain-paths which at Sirmoori 
do duty for roads, snorting and 
champing his bit as if laughing to 
think what a feather-weight he car- 
ried, he seemed to know as well as 
his master how well a riding-habit 
set off Eva’s slight figure, and what 
a graceful picture the two made to- 
gether. ‘That charming mountain 
landscape had surely never a pret- 
tier foreground. 

Then came a ball to which of 
course everybody went. Eva want- 
ed to teach me to dance for the 
occasion, and being no ways loath 
to receive instructions from such 
a mistress, we had sundry practis- 
ings in the drawing-room, the 
round table and sofa being wheel- 
ed out into the verandah ; but not- 
withstanding the favourable circum- 
stances, the clumsy pupil did not 
make sufficient progress to warrant 
an appearance in public; Eva de- 
clared she must not dance with 
anybody else, and although I begged 
her to reconsider her decision, and 
we had almost a little quarrel about 
it, she refused all partners except for 
quadrilles ; and while longing, I could 
see, for a waltz, rather hugged the 
idea of preserving her engagement 
dignity. 
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Mr. Mortey’s book* upon the 
great French philosopher, just pub- 
lished, will no doubt bring the name 
and character of Voltaire freshly be- 
fore many readers, who have only the 
vague gencral knowledge of him 
which readers are apt to have of a 
writer whose works have fallen into 
that oblivion of greatness which is 
scarcely less complete than the obli- 
vion of littleness, and whose per- 
sonal mould is no longer attractive 
to, or representative of, the age. 
His is one of the names which 
‘‘ everybody” knows; and every- 
body knows something about him. 
Certain facts in his history, certain 
things he has produced, are part of 
the general foundation of knowledge 
which comes to us, we do not well 
know how, from the fathers and 
grandfathers to whom the quaint 
and old-fashioned distance of last 


century bore a personal interest. 
We know something of Voltaire’s 
tragedies, something of Candide and 
Dr. Pangloss, something of his his- 
tories, and a great deal about his 
connection with the Great Frederic, 
and the miserable quarrels and spite 


of that philosophic circle. We 
know too that he holds a place in 
French literature of very high im- 
portance, and even in something 
more than French literature. In 
France herself, spiritual and moral, 
there is still a kind of galvanic life 
in the strange figure, half buffoon, 
half philosopher, which probably 
takes its chief value from the fact 
that in itself it was the most per- 
fectly representative figure of his 
age. The man Voltaire died nearly 
a hundred years ago, but still Vol- 
tairism is spoken of as if it were a 
fit antagonist of Christianity on the 
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other side of the channel, and his 
influence represents at once to his 
enemies and his friends a power im- 
mensely greater than any name of 
his century—nay, than all the names 
of his century put together—have 
left among ourselves. No inquiry 
could be more curious and interest- 
ing than the question how this all 
came about. The reader, how- 
ever, will not be able to make this 
out from ‘Voltaire, by John Mor- 
ley,” which, though a work of much 
learning and some eloquence, is not 
historical but critical, and demands 
an acquaintance at once with the 
man and his works which we fear 
only scholars possess. Approaching 
the subject from no scholarly point 
of view, and without any desire to 
enter into the miserable maze of 
clever argument by which Voltaire 
“se sentit appelé a détruire les pré- 
jugés de toutes especes,” we shall 
endeavour to throw a little light 
upon the character and position of 
this remarkable personage, for a 
real and searching examination of 
his work and influence in _his- 
tory would require an amount of 
space and labour which we can- 
not pretend to give. Mr. Morley 
makes very high claims for his hero: 
‘* When the right sense of historical 
proportion is more fully developed 
in men’s minds,” he says, ‘the 
name of Voltaire will stand for as 
much as the names of’ the great 
classic movements in the European 
advance, like the Revival of learn- 
ing or the Reformation.” This is 
making more than a man of the 
great representative figure of the 
seventeenth century. We should 
have thought that to place him on 
an equality with Luther would have 
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been distinction enough, but Mr. Mor- 
ley seems to require more than this. 
And, indeed, Luther does not occupy 
anywhere the same living position 
which the name of Voltaire occupies 
in men’s mouths, at least.on the 
other side of the Channel. It is a 
difficult position for an individual 
with so many imperfections on his 
head. His system was not a lofty 
one, whatever its success may have 
been, and in his own person he was 
very far.from blameless. It is not 
an apostolic figure, nor a celestial 
work, which can be presented to us, 
even by the warmest of partisans, 
but still it is one which has filled a 
large place in the eyes of the world, 
and which in many ways is ex- 
tremely curious. Everybody whose 
opinion has been worth recording for 
the ‘last hundred years has given 
some deliverance on this subject; 
and, as Mr. Morley tells us, these 
judgments have been about as diverse 
as there have been lips to utter them. 
He is himself very deeply impressed 
with the importance of Voltaire’s 
work. Yet he does not disguise, 
but rather, if we may say so, takes a 
kind of serious pleasure in record- 
ing the many animadversions which 
have attended his hero’s name. 


‘Voltairism may stand for {the name 
of the Renaissance of the eighteenth 
century, for that name takes in all the 
serious haltings and shortcomings of 
this strange movement, as well as its 
terrible fire, swiftness, sincerity, and 
strength. The rays from Voltaire’s 
burning and far-shining spirit no sooner 
struck upon the'genius of the time, 
seated dark and dead like the black 
stone of Memnon’s statue, than the 
clang of the breaking chord was heard 
through Europe, and men awoke in 
new day and more spacious air. The 
sentimentalist has proclaimed him a 
mere mocker. To the critics of the 
schools ever ready with compendious 
label, he is the revolutionary destruc- 
tive. To each alike of the countless 
orthodox sects, his name is the symbol 
for the prevailing of the gates of hell. 
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Erudition figures him as shailow and a 
trifler: culture condemns him for push- 
ing his hatred of spiritual falsehood 
much too seriously: Christian charity 
feels constrained to unmask a demon 
from the depths of the pit. The plain 
men of the earth, who are apt to meas- 
ure the ‘merits of a philosopher by the 
strength of his sympathy with existing 
sources of comfort, would generally ap- 
prove the saying of Dr. Johnson, that 
he would sooner sign a sentence for 
Rousseau’s transportation than that of 
any felon who had gone from the Old 
Bailey for many years, and that the 
difference between him and Voltaire 
was so slight that ‘It would be difficult 
to settle the proportions of iniquity be- 
tween them.’ Those of all schools and 
professions who have the temperament 
which mistakes strong expressions for 
strong judgment, and violent phrase 
for grounded conviction, have been 
stimulated by antipathy against Vol- 
taire to a degree that, in any of them 
with latent turns for humour, must 
now and then have stirred a kind of 
reacting = Sepa - The rank yocabu- 
lary of malice and hate, noisome fringe 
of the history of opinion, has received 
many of its most fulminant terms from 
critics of Voltaire, along with some 
from Voltaire himself, who unwiscly 
did not refuse to follow an adyersary’s 
bad example. 

“Yet Voltaire was the very eye of 
modern illumination.” 


Thus applauded on one side and 
assailed on the other, worshipped, 
abused, flattered, and menaced, with 
an extravagance and intensity of 
feeling unknown to common men, 
the character of Voltaire can be no 


ordinary one. He was a poet, a 
historian, a philosopher, and a critic. 
In every single branch of his pur- 
suits he has been, even in his own 
country, surpassed; yet no indi- 
vidual of all his rivals holds any- 
thing like such a position in the 
world and the age. Few people 
read his works nowadays, but still 
fewer ignore his reputation. The 
mass of volumes which compose his 
pedéstal are overrun with moss 
and closed with the ivies and cling- 
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ing tendrils of the past, but the 
figure above them, with all its 
defects. and meannesses—heaven 
knows, as poor a figure of a man as 
ever was mounted on that eminence 
—holds its place still, though the 
general mind does not quite know 
why. 

Francois Marie Arouet, calling 
himself, for some reason or other, 
which none of his biographers seem 
quite able to make out, Voltaire, 
was born in February 1694, in 
Paris. His father was well off, and 
of respectable condition, holding an 
employment in the public service ; 
and he was educated, as a child 
in his circumstances brought up by 
parents who meant him to rise in 
the world naturally would be, at a 
college taught by the Jesuits. Even 
at this early age the child must have 
shown a freedom from national 
prejudices and spiritual necessities 
greater than ordinary, for one of 
the reverend fathers prophesied of 
him that he would yet be the Cory- 
He was 


phée du Déisme in France. 
launched into the world at an early 
age, and under the most “ heureuses 


circonstances,’ as his biographer, 
Condorcet, assures us, under the 
special patronage of several of those 
brilliant and delightful abbés— 
churchmen whose only ecclesiastical 
habit was their soutane, and who did 
not pretend to the smallest shred 
either of faith or morals—who abound 
in all the memoirs of the period. 
One of the protectors of his youth 
was the famous Ninon, who left him 
a legacy to buy books, and approved 
greatly of the lad. With such in- 
structors his mind developed rapidly. 
The tide had turned, by that time, 
of the Grand Monarque’s splendour 
and popularity. That false but 
gorgeous culmination of success and 
magnificence was over, and the ter- 
rible chaos which followed began to 
rise darkly—not yet apparent—with 
all its tragic disorders yet undeve- 
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loped, the dim beginnings of some- 
thing new preparing for the death- 
struggle with the old world, which 
no one as yet foresaw. ‘Fhe Court 
was under the sway of Madame de 
Maintenon, and had become ficti- 
tiously good and religious as it had 
once been fictitiously joyous and 
popular ; and Paris and its society, 
which was not growing old like Louis, 
went, as was not unnatural, into 
violent opposition, and “out of dis- 
gust for the severities of Versailles, 
carried freedom and pleasure to the 
extent of licence.” Nothing could 
be more gay, more brilliant, more 
attractive than that cleverest and 
wickedest climax of good company ; 
and young Voltaire, whose petites 
epigrammes seem to date back to a 
very early period in his existence, 
was the true child of his time, at 
once its best representative and its 
crowning production. That was 
not the age of revolution. Nearly 
a century had to come and go ere 
the grim practical seriousness of the 
national soul, driven frantic by 
misery, had to take up the coarser 
work, and make all’ the persiflage 
and all the witticisms into a tre- 
mendous reality, at which the gay- 
est society ceased to laugh. In the 
mean time petites epigrammes were 
what the world lived for, and other 
things equally petites. It was 
the age of petites maisons, petits 
soupers, and many more charm- 
ing indulgences—opposed to all 
of which stood a_ black - cowled 
frowning Church, of which in their 
secret souls most people were a little 
afraid, which set its face against 
everything — opinions, epigrams, 
pleasant little vices, all that Paris 
held most dear. The Church was 
not, let us allow, attractive at that 
period. It was one of her dark 
days, when the flesh had gained 
upon her largely, and when her 
faithful regiments who stood firm 
had grown morose, and even cruel, 
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at sight of the temptations around, 
which other people yielded to, which 
they had themselves the virtue to 
resist, but not the virtue to hate. 
Half-a-dozen gay abbés, leading lives 
a trifle wickeder and more luxuri- 
ous than those of their lay com- 
panions, naturally produced at least 
one gloomy priest, who, being but a 
man of his time like them, was ex- 
asperated and acerbated by his own 
goodness, and only too glad, when 
he had the chance, to shut the gates, 
not of heaven only, but even of the 
grave, upon the scoffer who defied 
him. The two opposite sides acted 
upon each other as they always do. 
Lawless wit and mockery on one 
hand, produced—what could they 
else ?—fierce, hysterical, and often 
foolish zeal on the other. The 
wicked world had so much the best 
of it in every way, to all appearance, 
that it is hard to blame a depressed 
and languid Church, partaking but 
too much of the spiritual deadness 
of the time, for having had recourse 
—God, or perhaps rather the devils, 
knew how—to those wild outbursts 
of miracle which it is so impossible 
to understand, and which, while 
powerless and meaningless for any 
good, give the adversary always a 
double occasion to blaspheme. The 
only alternative known by Vol- 
taire to his own giddy, merry, 
agreeable, and unprincipled society 
was this austere, disagreeable, plea- 
sure-condemning, miracle-producing 
Church. It was understood that 
this gloomy apparition was seated 
at the portals which led out of life, 
and that in mockery or in terror it 
was well to conciliate and make 
terms with her, as soon as these 
portals were approached; but up to 
that disagreeable moment, which no 
one cared to look forward to, Su- 
perstition, which was her name, was 
the fairest and the foremost object 
for all the gibes and pleasantries of 
an audacious society—the cause of 
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inextinguishable laughter, when not 
of indignation. Except this visible 
and not pleasant embodiment of the 
Church, he and his contemporaries 
seem to have had no idea of any- 
thing representing a higher life than 
their own. This is their distin- 
guishing peculiarity among the ages. 
Other generations have disputed 
and opposed, as hotly and more ef- 
fectually, the sway of Rome—have 
stigmatised and abused, and even 
satirised and laughed at her; but 
these generations were always more 
or less officered and inspired by men 
with a creed which they believed 
to be more pure, and a higher 
ideal of life than that which they 
assailed. The age of Voltaire was 
embarrassed with no such ideal- 
ism. Jf the church was never less 


attractive than in that unhappy age, 
the world was never more distinct. 
It did not even profess that code 
of primitive morality, natural right 
and wrong, which modern unbeliev- 
ers often embellish by lives which 
are almost saintly; no such ideas 


existed in the lively brain of the 
eighteenth century. Mr. Morley, 
who belongs to the nineteenth, can- 
didly, and without any difficulty, 
allows this. For instance, the most 
fundamental of all natural virtues, 
that, upon which society is built, and 
the value of which, on its lowest 
ground, even savage nations have an 
appreciation of, was not only ignor- 
ed, but ridiculed by the age. Per- 
sonal purity was a weakness, a folly, 
almost a vice in its eyes, and chiefly 
for the reason that it had been par- 
tially deified by the Church. On 
this subject Mr. Morley speaks as ~ 
follows :— 


“The peculiarity of the licence of 
France in the middle of the eighteenth 
century is, that it was looked upon with 
complacency by the great intellectual 
leaders of opinion. It took its place 
in the progressive formula. What auster- 
ity was to other forward movements, 
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licence was to this. It is not difficult to 
perceive how so extraordinary a circum- 
stance came to pass. Chastity was the 
supreme virtue in the eyes of the Church, 
the mystic key to the Christian holiness, 
Continence was one of the most sacred of 
the pretensions by which the organised 
preachers of superstition claimed the 
reverence of men and women. It was 
identified, therefore, in a particular man- 
ner with that Infamous against which the 
main assault of the times was directed. 
So men contended, more or less expressly 
—first, that continence was no command- 
ing chief among virtues; then that it 
was avery superficial and easily practised 
virtue; finally, that it was no virtue at 
all, but, if sometimes a convenience, 
generally an impediment to free human 
happiness.”’ 


We have no desire to misrepresent 
either the age or the hero. This is 
Mr. Morley’s statement of the ques- 
tion. That which is of all other 
restrictions the one most vitally 
important to society, was thus abo- 
lished by society itself, because 
it was held in special esteem by 
‘“‘Superstition.” It is therefore evi- 
dent that this age did not dream of 
opposing to ‘‘ Superstition” any purer 
idealism, but that'its law of nature 
was the simple law of the animal 
world, and that it was content to 
place its rebellion on the lowest 
and most distinct ground: no com- 
plications, no nwances, were in this 
straightforward profession of faith ; 
and, to do the men justice, they lived 
up to their creed. 

This, however, makes a_ broad 
distinction between the unbelief of 
Voltaire’s age and those kinds of 
unbelief with which we are more 
familiar. The two sides were per- 
fectly distinct, and at the same time 
perfectly harmonious. On one hand, 
hell-fire and all its flames, and, if 
occasion offered, legal fire of a still 
more undesirable kind, fagots in the 
market-place, and other such indis- 
putable arguments; and on the 
other a pleasant, partially-legalised, 
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frankly-acknowledged vileness on 
principle, for which, perhaps, the 
fagots were the only reasonable 
medicine. Little reason enough 
there was between them, heaven 
knows—miserable fleshly vengeance 
on the one hand, miserable fleshly 
wantonness made into a creed on 
the other. Such were the two forces 
which Voltaire saw partaking the 
world between them when he burst 
into it, in all the glory and ardour 
of that youth of genius which is 
the most heavenly or the most 
devilish of all powers under the 
sun. 

We cannot follow his youthful 
career in detail ; twice over he man- 
aged to get himself into the Bas- 
tille in that period when /etires de 
cachets rained from the official skies 
of France. The first time, his of- 
fence or supposed offence was poli- 
tical. It was immediately after the 
death of Louis XIV., when, amid a 
shower of other satires and execra- 
tions, there was published a very - 
clever and indeed powerful set of 
verses entitled ‘Les j’ai vu.” These 
are printed in some editions of his 
works, as “attribués faussement’” 
to Voltaire, but this denial is very 
vague, and they are sufficiently 
striking to warrant the ideas that 
they were his. After a melancholy 
record of all the wrongs which 
“jai vu,” the verses terminate as 
follows :— 


“ J’ai vu un hypocrite honoré, 

J'ai vu, c'est tout dire, un jesuite adoré, 

J°’ai vu ces maux sous le régne funeste 

D’un prince qui jadis la colére celeste 

Accorda, par vengeance, & nos desirs 
ardens ; 

J’ai vu ces maux, et je n'ai pas vingt 
ans.” 


‘*He was a little more than twen- 
ty-two,” says Condorcet, “and the 
police looked upon that conformity 
of age as a sufficient proof to de- 
prive him of his liberty.” His 
second imprisonment was occasioned 
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by a little incident still more char- 
acteristic of the period. The young 
homme desprit who was -nobody, 
made a saucy answer to no less a 
personage than a Rohan at some one 
of the convivial mectings which he 
has described with gay vanity as 
made up of princes and poets. The 
Rohan, too splendid to descend to 
personal means of punishment, had 
the daring young plebeian cudgelled 
by his lackeys at the very door of 
the house of the Duc de Sulli where 
the bon-mot had been said. Young 
Voltaire “ would have taken%means,” 
says Condorcet, cautiously, “ to 
avenge his outraged honour — 
means authorised .by the manners 
of modern nations, but condemned 
by their laws ;” in other words, Mr. 
Morley tells us, he tried to induce his 
princely insulter to fight him. But 
that would have been too great an 
honour for a poet, and the Rohan 
sent him to the Bastille instead. 
This, which would have disgusted 
many a man with fine society, and 
which no doubt was one instance of 
the many insulting indignities which 
at last drove France mad, and gave 
her some kind of wild excuse for 
the awful retribution she exacted, 
had no such imbittering effect upon 
Voltaire. He grinned and bore it, 
no doubt, with literal exactitude ; 
and on his liberation from prison in 
six months found himself banished 
from Paris, and made the best of his 
fate by going to England, which, so 
far as his personal success went, was 
undoubtedly by much the best thing 
that could have befallen him. 

There is, however, one little in- 
cident of this preface of his life 
which, though trifling enough, is 
worth quoting. During his first 
imprisonment he finished and pre- 
pared for the stage ‘ Edipus,’ his first 
tragedy. At one of its earliest repe- 
titions an intruder suddenly appear- 
ed upon the stage, holding up the 
train of the high priest, and mimick- 


ing his high-tragic step and bearing. 
The Maréchale de Villars, who was 
present, asked who was the young 
man who evidently was trying to 
ruin the piece? She was told it was 
the author! This curious piece of 
juvenile cynicism and mockery even 
of himself, procured for him the ac- 
quaintance of the lady, for whom he 
immediately conceived a profound 
and unrequited passion— the first 
and most serious of his life. Per- 
haps there was a certain poetic 
justice in this result of his étourderie : 
it made him lose a great deal of 
time which he afterwards mourned 
over, but no doubt, which would be 
a consolation, extended his connec- 
tion still further with the society he 
loved. 

The time of Voltaire’s visit to 
England was one specially favour- 
able for him, Mr. Morley mentions 
as a surprise and novelty to the 
visitor, the high place which he found 
to be occupied in England by liter- 
ary men. “The poet,” he says, 
““who had been thrown into prison 
for resenting a whipping from a 
nobleman’s lackeys, found himself in 
a country where: Newton and Locke 
were rewarded with lucrative places 
in the administration of the country, 
where Prior and Gay acted in im- 
portant embassies, and where Addi- 
son was a secretary of state.” This 
sounds very fine, but we cannot help 
doubting whether the sharp-sighted 
Frenchman could have felt much 
envy for these seeming splendid ap- 
pointments. He himself executed 
important missions in after-times, 
but he had the wisdom not often 
belonging to his race to make him- 
self independent, and. to trust his 
provision to no one—a circumstance 
which, in all countries, smooths 
matters immensely for the man of 
literature. But there has never 
perhaps been a time when the Eng- 
lish republic of letters so much 
resembled the French in its tone, and 
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laws, and manners. Unique among 
the ages, that period of literature 
submitted itself, as none in Eng- 
land had done before or has done 
since, to those rules of correct art 
which have always reigned on the 
other side of the Channel. What- 
ever new principles Voltaire drew 
from it, its love for the unities, its 
terror for the barbarisms of genius, 
its ideas of grace and melody in 
style, Were like his own. And so 
to a great extent was its moral atti- 
tude,—an attitude almost equally pro- 
fane, but not polemically immoral, 
for the simple reason that ‘ Supersti- 
tion” —i.e., the Church —did not 
possess the same power in England 
as in France, and could not enforce 
the same penalties. It was a thing 
which could be good-humouredly 
ignored, laughed at, or patronised 
with contemptuous complaisance, 
without any breach of recognised 
good manners or public scandal. 
This curious and delightful freedom 
from all obtrusive claims must have 
struck him at once, as every differ- 
ence which lies on the surface strikes 
a stranger; and the careless Protes- 
tant ease of men never required to 
doff a hat before a passing cross, 
or bend a knee to any sacramentary 
procession, no doubt impressed him 
with a sense of absolute freedom 
from all the troublesome circum- 
stances of religion. And then, of 
course, the England of his experi- 
ence was the class which received 
him, as it is to all strangers. The 
real heart of the country, which has 
always been kept sound by unosten- 
tatious piety and reverential feel- 
ing, was as much out of his reach as 
Kamschatka ; but he knew the wits, 
who never before or since have had 
things so much their own way on 
the gay surface of society, and he 
found himself no doubt in a sort of 
Paradise in that free-speaking and 
free-thinking world. 

Voltaire’s scepticism, up to this 
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time, as Mr. Morley points out, had 
been but an instinctive opposition 
to the Church, its severities and pre- 
tensions. But he now discovered 
with delight that philosophy had 
gone a great deal further, and that 
there was scarcely any limit to the 
length which his friends permitted 
themselves to go. He found these 
friends pervaded by a deism found- 
ed on “the philosophy of Shaftes- 
bury, expounded by Bolingbroke, 
and embeilished by the poetry of 
Pope.” He made acquaintance with 
the two greater shadows of Newton 
and Locke, which, without any will 
of theirs, dominated, or seemed to 
dominate, that clever chaos: and 
without in the least entering into 
the higher spirit of these great 
names, he took up so much of their 
teaching as was congenial to him. 
He learnt that imagination must be 
banished from reasoning by the 
severe laws of induction; that 
no theory must be accepted with- 
out being proved; and that the 
understanding can know nothing 
that is not communicated to it by 
the senses. Upon these precious 
intellectual tools he pounced with 
all the avidity of his nature. No 
doubt it was something like a new 
gospel which they revealed to him. 
For it must be remembered that 
this young genius, the last flower of 
a most corrupt society, trained in 
what we have ventured to call polemi- 
cal immorality, was one of those curi- 
ous exceptional men born now and 
then into the world, without any ap- 
parent trace in him of that portion of 
human nature commonly called soul. 
Voltaire had an excess of intellect. 
He had something which served 
him very well for a heart, and which 
was capable of some honest and real 
emotions—he had feeling and un- 
questionable benevolence; but he 
does not seem to have had any spir- 
itual necessities, or even conscious- 
ness that spiritual necessities could 
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be. Mr. Morley comments upon 
the weakness of that “form of 
Christian profession which now fas- 
cinates many fine and subtle minds,” 
which is founded upon the belief, 
or rather “assumption, that there 
are certain inborn cravings in the 
human heart, constant, profound, 
and inextinguishable,’ of which 
Christianity is the fullest satisfac- 
tion. With this “ graceful develop- 
ment of belief,” Voltaire, he says, 
had no acquaintance; and he ima- 
gines how his hero “would have 
sought the grounds for calling 
those aspirations universal.” On this 
point we entirely agree with Mr. 
Morley. We believe that such as- 
pirations are not universal, and that 
a learned and exhaustive study of 
the examples of humanity of whom 
it can be clearly proved that they 
do not possess anything of the kind, 
would be one of the most interest- 
ing of historical investigations. Vol- 
taire was one of these men; so was 
Hume, who lived and influenced 
the same age, and was a very differ- 
ent character from Voltaire. Both 
of them lived long lives, were fully 
recompensed in this world for all 
they had done and intended to do, 
reaped their harvests, finished their 
work, and really do not seem to 
have had in their lives, or to have 
left behind them, any wrong un- 
redressed, any advantage unse- 
cured, which would make another 
world necessary. Perhaps the in- 
quiry would be an audacious one, 
but, could we follow it out, and dis- 
cover in the career of other men of 
corresponding character the same 
wonderful completeness and finish 
of the mortal cycle, there might be 
grounds for building a very curious 
theory upon the subject. The in- 
stances, however, are too few to 
make this easily practicable. Vol- 
taire was one of those singular 
beings. Without meaning the slight- 
est disrespect, or desiring to use any- 
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thing but the most impartial scientific 
language, we know no better way 
of describing him than to say that 
he was a man without a soul. He 
had no spiritual necessities of his 
own, and he regarded those of 
others with simple curiosity and 
wonder, if not with indignation and 
contempt. The strange weakness 
of many human creatures in this re- 
spect—their craving for unseen for- 
tification, consolation, and counsel— 
their attempt to establish relations 
with the unknown—was to him what 
the raptures of a party of musical 
amateurs are to a man without an 
ear. He listens to their discussions 
with surprised and half-curious de- 
rision. What do the blockheads 
mean? Are these ecstasies put on 
for a purpose, mere affectations of 
enthusiasm ; or are they so besotted 
as really to imagine that they have 
found beauty and meaning in the 
succession of noises which convey 
no sense whatever to him? This 
example is not at all an uncommon 
one ; and those who have either felt 
the difficulty in their own per- 
sons, or been made the confidant of 
others, will know how bewildering 
to all the faculties is this absence of 
one. Voltaire was in this position 
in respect to religion. Many inci- 
dents in his life dispose us to believe 
that he looked upon it as mere act- 
ing ; a farce in which, when needful, 
he was quite ready to play his part, 
as other men played theirs, in obe- 
dience to some grotesque and incom- 
prehensible prejudice. But he was 
absolutely destitute of the faculty 
for understanding what the word 
really meant, and what the great 
mass of men in all ages have under- 
stood by it. When we say this, we 
feel that we are defending and not 
assailing his character; his infi- 
delity had no evil intention in 
it. He thoroughly and honestly 
believed that he was doing the very 
best thing by his countrymen jn 
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conveying his new light to them. 
He was not only convinced of the 
justice of his philosophy, but also 
that it was the best of philosophies, 
clearing away all mists from the 
horizon, and defining clearly the 
real and legitimate objects of human 
endeavour. When he came back to 
France, “ se sentant appelé a détruire 
des préjugés de toutes espéces,” it 
was with a fine glow of sentiment 
that he recognised his duty. To 
himself the world was much im- 
proved in every way by the clearing 
off of so many ridiculous mysteries. 
He was more at his ease in it; and 
though even to him this reasonable 
world, wherein men managed their 
own affairs without any interposition 
on the part of God, took by moments 
the maddest air of chaos, wild 
bacchanal dance of folly and ruin, 
yet he felt it enough for him and 
asked no more. A man whose intel- 
lect alone is convinced of the nega- 
tion of all things, may go mad of it or 
die in despair, as some few men have 


done; but the man without a soul 
is cheerful in the midst of the dis- 
solving views and breaking-up scen- 
ery of the ancient heaven; and the 
more cheerfully content he is with 
himself, the more effectual is his 


influence upon others. He is like 
the Christian disciples, an _ epistle 
read of all men. If Voltaire, one of 
the finest minds of his age, was thus 
impervious to ali religious impres- 
sions, and cheerfully satisfied to do 
without them, how was he to ima- 
gine in lesser natures a finer suscep- 
tibility than his own? or how were 
these lesser natures to credit their 
own longings against the testimony 
of this homme supérieur? Thus 
he was clothed for his mission in 
mail which made him personally in- 
vulnerable, without even a spiritual 
tendon Achilles attainable to his ad- 
versaries. 

Tolerationy we believe, was once 
a difficult virtue. It has now be- 
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come so much a fashion that even 
those who profit by it most grow 
weary of its mild forbearances. And 
it is the very philosophers whose 
existence, so to speak, is guaranteed 
by its principles, who, tired of so 
much gentle humbug, have begun 
to teach the world once more that 
it is best to call a spade a spade. 
For a long time past we have all 
been disposed to believe that as- 
saults upon established religions 
are far from being necessarily ir- 
religious; and to allow that very 
good men—men of pure character 
and natural piety, are to be found 
in the class which our forefathers 
would have broadly stigmatised, 
hated, and probably burnt, as_in- 
fidels. Indeed there has of late 
years been a tendency to exalt the 
holy unbeliever to a quite dispropor- 
tionate elevation. This habitual 
prejudice makes it painful for us to 
assert of any assault upon establish- 
ed religion that it is not-really in its 
way a religious movement, an at- 
tempt at something better, a kind of 
crusade of enlightenment and high 
principle, with purer tendencies and 
higher aims than religion itself. But 
scientific truthfulness compels us to 
admit that the Voltairism of Voltaire 
and his times was entirely an irreli- 
gious movement. This fact separ- 
ates it broadly from all such systems 
as that of Comte, for example, 
which professes to replace with some- 
thing else of a spiritual character the 
ancient economy which it attempted 
to destroy. Voltaire and his age 
went broadly on the contrary prin- 
ciple that religion was unnecessary 
and superfluous; not one special re- 
ligion, but all, or any; and that the 
world was better without it. He 
had no objections to a vague god 
and a vague immortality for those 
who cared for such visions ; but his 
whole system was absolutely non- 
spiritual. We have already indi- 
cated that in one particular at least, 
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and that a most important one, it 
was also non-moral. Thus the great- 
est and most successful movement 
against Christianity that which 
has lived and lasted, and still holds 
its head in ostentatious vitality 
among living influences—was a sys- 
tem which (scientifically) ignored 
all religious principle and feeling 
whatever, and which permitted and 
indeed encouraged immorality. Old- 
fashioned people took this for grant- 
ed, and acted accordingly: but 
the evident fact, that systems 
which affect the hearts and lives of 
men do not generally triumph by 
their easiness ; and the modern pre- 
judice, that there must be some pure 
nucleus of goodness in everything 
which permanently attracts men— 
makes us only capable of admitting 
to ourselves, with a certain surprise, 
that in this one movement at least, 
neither moral purity nor spiritual 
elevation are to be found; nay, not 
even a hint of them, nor any germ 
from which they could spring. Here 
was no prophet sweeping away a 


host of tributary gods, to establish 
the one Supreme Authority in the 
world; no purifier of the temple, 
driving out fraud and gain to bring 
in purity and prayer; no moralist 
even, sick of a host of permitted sins, 
and sworn to bring virtue back into 


a polluted earth. Nothing of all 
this. To our thinking, all the 
ascetic crusades of history, all the 
Reformations, moral Revolutions, 
fanaticisms, persecutions, are easy 
of comprehension in comparison. 
For once the old, easy, absolute 
idea that men threw off spiritual 
belief because they hated moral re- 
strictions, and that Vice was the 
parent of Infidelity—a doctrine of 
very difficult tenure, but perhaps too 
completely ignored in this tolerant 
age—secems to have found proof and 
justification. Voltaire, Mr. Morley 
tells us, is as notable in the world’s 
history as the Reformation. He is, 
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France tells us, still eminent in the 
midst of her, a power against which 
Religion feels all her efforts kept in 
perpetual strain. And yet there is 
no possibility of cither spiritual or 
moral influence in him, nothing that 
elevates -the mind or expands the 
heart. The fact is very extraor- 
dinary, and not very flattering to 
mankind. 

Mr. Morley is very distinct upon 
this unspiritual and un-moral char- 
acter of his hero’s system. “ It con- 
tained no element of asceticism,” he 
says; it was a “reaction against the 
subordination of the intellectual to 
the moral side of man.” It had no 
aid from the higher imagination, 
which indeed it ignored, along with 
the subjects which interest that. 
divinest faculty—nor from the moral 
consciousness, which is so effectual 
an auxiliary in most human move- 
ments. Gay Reason, intensely clear- 
sighted within its range, arm in arm 
with pleasant Vice, thus went forth 
one day as in a fable; and without 
the power of touching one human 
heart or purifying one human life— 
without the means and equally with- 
out the intention—conquered an 
age! Surely the most curious con- 
quest, the most incomprehensible 
victory, ever won in this astounding 
world. 

Condorcet gives us with delight- 
ful naiveté a sketch of the manner 
in which the young exile on his re- 
turn from England applied himself 
to the gigantic work of destroying 
every kind of prejudice in his native 
country. “He felt that it was pos- 
sible to secure success by a happy 
mixture of boldness and mallea- 
bility ; by knowing when to yield to 
the spirit of the time, when to take 
advantage of it, and when to form 
it anew; by making use, in their 
turn, and adroitly, of reason, of 
humour, of the charm of poetry, and 
the hits of the-theatre; in short, by 
making Reason simple enough to 
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become popular, indulgent (aimable) 
enough not to frighten frivolity, and 
sufficiently attractive to become the 
fashion. This great project of mak- 
ing himself, by the power of his 
genius alone, the benefactor of an 
entire people, by tearing it from its 
errors, inflamed the heart of Voltaire, 
and kindled his courage. He swore 
to consecrate his life to it—and he 
kept his word.” 

Tor about twenty years after his 
return to Paris, Voltaire pursued his 
labours either there or in the coun- 
try, with, however, little appearance 
of conscious and systematic devotion 
to any such grand aim. During 
this time he produced most of his 
best plays, some of his histories, 
altogether a great deal of work on 
many subjects, and in‘many styles. 
His epic, of which France was to 
be so proud, his tragedies, which 
are, perhaps, the part of his labours 
best known to after -generations, 
belong to this period; and so do a 
host of incidents—some of them to 


his credit, some the reverse—which 
reveal to us his strange, active, versa- 
tile life, full of bustle and occupa- 
tion, of work and excitement, of 


fiattery and abuse, of personal 
generosities and meannesses. With 
a wisdom and clear-sightedness 
which many an author since would 
gladly have shared had circum- 
stances permitted, and which, could 
it be generally adopted, would per- 
haps do more good to literature than 
any other device ever thought of, 
Voltaire resolved from an early 
period of his career to secure his 
freedom of action by an admirable 
and simple rule. “He determined 
to become rich in order to be inde- 
pendent.” This admirable resolu- 
tion emancipated him in every way ; 
and fortunately his father and 
brother, both dead by this time, 
had left him enough to make a good 
foundation. He speculated, he lent 


money at interest, he was a sharp ° 
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man of business, exact and prudent. 
He placed himself in such a happy 
position at last that he had no need 
either “to seek patrons, to solicit 
places, or to negotiate with pub- 
lishers,” and required only to con- 
sult himself as to when or what 
he should write, whom he should 
criticise and whom praise—a most 
enviable independence, but one 
which lies within the reach of but 
a few. Notwithstanding this pre- 
caution, however, he came very 
often in collision with authorities 
of all kinds, and had as pretty a 
list of quarrels on hand as ever 
fell to any man’s share. He was 
forbidden to print one of his 
tragedies. He had to leave the 
capital in consequence of his ode, 
an innocent effusion enough, upon 
the death of Madle. Lecouvreur. 
His ‘ Lettres sur les Anglais’ was 
burned publicly by order of the 
Parliament of Paris, an agreeable 
incident which recurred frequently 
in his career, and which even his 
enlightened friend Frederick re- 
peated at Berlin. Banished from 
Paris for this publication, and again 
for the ‘Pour et Contre,’ sometimes 
called ‘L’Epitre & Uranie,’ he led a 
sufficiently restless and lively life. 
“Amid those storms,” says Con- 
dorcet, “the lieutenant of police, 
Herault, said one day to Voltaire, 
‘ Whatever you write, you will never 
succeed in destroying the Christian 
religion.’ ‘That is just what we 
shall see,’” said the other, calmly. 
To such a point had his ambition 
grown. And yet an aim so im- 
mense would seem to have required 
a different kind of action. It is as 
curious a particular, perhaps, as any 
in the story, that a man so full of 
ability and power should have be- 
lieved it possible that he could de- 
stroy the Christian religion by 
means of brilliant tragedies and 
essays, and epistles to Uranie. Few 
things could show more clearly at 
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once the immense self-confidence of 
his intellect and his absolute inca- 
pacity to understand those forcas 
against which he pitted himself 
with such glib composure. 

To this period of his life belongs 
his connection with Madame du 
Chitelet, which is one of the most 
curious episodes in the history of 
philosophy, the most whimsical kind 
of improper liaison that ever surely 
was recorded. It lasted fifteen years ; 
and though the necessities of the 
time exacted, we suppose, some 
fiction of amour, at least at its com- 
mencement, it was evidently a good, 
steady friendship of two people of 
corresponding tastes, with as little 
passion about it as was likely to 
stimulate two students working to- 
gether over their books. Both of 
them competed for a prize offered 
by the Academy of Sciences for an 
essay on the nature and propagation 
of fire; and they contended on 
different sides in a purely _philo- 
sophical concours, in which Voltaire 
took the side of Descartes and 
Newton against Leibnitz and Bern- 
ouilli. Madame du ‘Chitelet con- 
ferred upon him the advantage of a 
chateau in the country, where la- 
bour was the order of the day. She 
led him a stormy life, full of ups 
and downs, in which nothing was 
uninterrupted except the work. 
We quote—not from the original 
descriptions, which are at once too 
piquant and too lengthy for our 
space, but from Mr. Morley’s present 
book, and from Mr. Carlyle’s bril- 
liant essay upon Voltaire, published 
many years ago—the two following 
pictures of the life of this remark- 
able pair :— 

“The truly important feature of the 
life which Voltaire led at Cirey”’ (says 
Mr. Morley), ‘‘ was its unremitting dili- 
gence. Like a Homeric goddess, the 
divine Emilié poured a cloud round 
her hero. There is a sort of moral 
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climate in a houschold, an impalpable, 
unseizable, indefinable set of influ- 
ences which. predispose the inmates to 
industry and self-control, or else relax 
fibre and slacken purpose. At Cirey 
there was an almost monastic rule. 
Madame Gratiguy says, that though 
Voltaire felt himself bound by polite- 
ness to pay her a visit from time to 
time in her apartment, he usually 
avoided sitting down, apologetically 
protesting how frightful a thing is the 
quantity of time people lose in talking, 
and that waste of time is the most 
fatal extravagance of which one can be 
guilty. He seems to have usually 
passed the whole day at his desk, or 
in making physical experiments in his 
chamber. The only occasion on which 
people met was at the supper, at nine 
in the evening. Until then, the privacy 
of the chamber, alike of the hostess, 
who was analysing Leibnitz or trans- 
lating Newton, and of the unofficial 
host, who was compiling material for 
the ‘Siécle de Louis XIV.’ or polishin 

and repolishing ‘Mahomet,’ or investi- 
gating the circumstances of the propa. 
gation of fire, was sacredly inviolable, 

is more 


Our next quotation 


amusing, as it gives an idea not so 
much of Voltaire’s privileges and 


advantages in this strange life, as 
of some of the penalties he had to 
pay for them—penalties such as, in 
one shape or other, most people 
have to pay for all advantages thus 
equivocally acquired. 


“Setting aside its whole criminality,. 
which indeed perhaps went for little 
then, this literary amour wears but a 
mixed aspect; short sun-gleams with 
long tropical tornadoes; touches of 
guitar music, soon followed by Lisbon 
earthquakes. Marmontel, we remem- 
ber, speaks of knives being used, or at 
least brandished, and for quite other 
a than earving, Madame la 
Marquise was no. saint in any sense, 
but rather a Socrates’ spouse, who 
would keep patience and the whole 
philosophy of gaiety, in constant prac- 
tice. Like Queen Elizabeth, if she had 
the talents of a man, she had. more 
than the caprices of a woman. 

‘““We shall take only one item, and 
that a small one, in this mountain of 
misery—her strange habits and methods 
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of locomotion. She is perpetually tra- 
velling; «a peaceful . philosopher is 
tagged over the world to Cirey, to 
Lunéyille, to that pied a@ terre in 
Paris; resistance avails not; here as 
in so many other cases, i faut se 
ranger. Sometimes precisely on the 
eve of such a departure, her domestics, 
exasperated by hunger and _ ill-usage, 
will strike work in a body, and a new 
set has to be collected at an hour's 
warning. Then Madame has_ been 
known to keep the postilions cracking 
and sacre-ing at the gate from morn 
till dewy eve, simply because she was 
playing cards, and the games went 
against her. But figure a lean and 
vivid - tempered philosopher starting 
from Paris at last, under cloud of 
night, during hard frost, in a huge 
lumbering coach, or rather waggon, 
compared with which, indeed, the gen- 
erality of modern waggons were a luxu- 
rious conveyance. With four starved, 
and perhaps spavined, hacks, he slowly 
sets forth ‘under a mountain of band- 
boxes ;’ at his side sits the wandering 
virago, in front of him a waiting-maid 
with additional bandboxes, ‘et divers 
effets de sa maitresse. At the next 
stage the postilions have to be beat up; 
they come out swearing. Cloaks and 
fur-pelisses avail little against the Janu- 
ary cold; ‘time and hours,’ are, once 
more, the only hope; but, lo! at the 
tenth mile, this Tyburn coach: breaks 
down! One many-voiced discordant 
wail shrieks through the solitude mak- 
ing night hideous—but in vain; the 
axle-tree has given way, the vehicle 
has overset, and marchioness, chamber- 
maids, bandboxes, and_ philosophers 
are weltering in inextricable chaos. 


What would Dr. Kitchener, with his 
‘Traveller's Oracle,’ have said to all 
this? For there is snow on the ground, 
and four peasants must be roused from 
a village half a league off before that 
accursed vehicle can so much as be 


lifted from its beam-ends! Vain it is 
for Longchamps, far in advance shel- 
tered in a hospitable though half-dis- 
mantled chateau, to pluck pigeons and 
be in haste to roast them; they will 
never be eaten to supper, scarcely 
to breakfast next! morning! Nor is 
it now only, but several times, that this 
unhappy axle-tree plays them foul; nay, 
once beggared by Madame’s gambling, 
they have not cash to pay for mending 
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it, and the smith, though they are in 
keenest flight almost for their lives, 
will not trust them. 

“We imagine that these are trying 
things to any philosopher.” 


Voltaire accordingly had his diffi- 
culties in his remarkable domestic 
arrangements like so many other 
men, and the strange chéicau de- 
labré in which he spent so many of 
these years enclosed within its quaint 
old walls scenes as extraordinary as 
ever the supreme tragi-comedy of 
life has presented to the amazed 
eyes of posterity. The house, with 
all its chief rooms thus occupied, 
the droll brief visits paid from one 
chamber to another, the silent ab- 
sorption in work, and sudden out- 
bursts of storm, make up one of 
the most wonderful interiors ever 
revealed. But the work rolled on 
among those queer surroundings. 
After two or three years spent 
in physical studies—investigations 
about fire and other such curiously 
inappropriate yet typical subjects— 
Voltaire had the good sense to con- 
sult Clairaut as to the likelihood 
of his ever becoming great in that 
sphere of study. ‘ Clairaut had the 
frankness to answer that by dint of 
obstinate work he could only count 
on making himself an _ indifferent 
philosopher (savant mediocre), and 
would thus lose the time which he 
owed to poetry and philosophy.” 
Accordingly, to poetry and phil- 
osophy he turned again, resum- 
ing all his earlier industries. At 
Cirey, he wrote, Condorcet tells 
us, ‘Alzire,’ ‘Zulima,’ and ‘ Ma- 
homet;’ completed his ‘ Discours 
sur Homme,’ wrote the history of 
Charles XII, prepared the ‘Siécle 
de Louis XIV.,’ and collected ma- 
terials for his essay ‘Sur les Moeurs 
et Esprit des Nations.’ We doubt 
whether any one of these works 
could be called truly great, but the 
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effect they produced upon their 
time ‘was great, and the fame 
that resulted from them immense. 
‘Mahomet,’ for instance, a famous 
effort to embody a great concep- 
tion, is in reality a work founded 
on the lowest possible idea of the 
prophet’s character—such an idea as 
the narrowest of religious bigots has 
long found to be untenable. The 
great Arab is the ost commonplace 
soldier of fortune, clever enough to 
secure for himself the aid of fanati- 
cism, in Voltaire’s drama, a man 
whose entire policy is influenced 
by an inclination for a slave-girl 
who has been brought up to wor- 
ship him, and who is unconsciously 
in love with her own brother, and 
aiding and abetting that brother 
in the murder of their father. That 
this plot should be the composition 
of the man who calls Hamlet a 
“rude and barbarous piece,” and 
describes it as such a work as might 
be “the fruit of the imagination of 
a drunken savage,” is a most curious 
fact. Mr. Morley though he allows 
that “‘anybody with a true sense of 
poetry would sacrifice all the plays 
that Voltaire ever wrote . . . for 
the soliloquy in Hamlet,” still 
applauds “the concentration and 
regularity” of the principles of con- 
struction of the French drama— 
principles thus illustrated by one 
of the most famous works of his 
hero. We are far from asserting, 
however, that Voltaire’s tragedies 
are unworthy of admiration. There 
is a sustained fire and energy in the 
style which breaks over the bounds 
of the Alexandrines, and carries the 
reader along with a sympathy and 
interest which are very high tributes 
to a kind of poetry which is so 
much out of our natural way. 
‘Merope,’ for instance, as a sustained 
and powerful study of one passion, 
is like a fine picture in monotone. 
There is nothing to disturb the one 
situation, the severely-guarded unity 
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of sentiment. Variety has been 
entirely sacrificed to intensity, and 
with reason. Everything in it 
tends to one centre, every thought 
is subordinated to the one meaning, 
and that meaning is profaned by no 
impertinences, and broken by no 
other intrusive emotion. There is a 
certain majesty, even in its brevity 
and highly-concentrated passion. 
In its own style it would be diffi- 
cult to surpass this fine study; and 
we are quite ready to admit with 
Mr. Morley “that there is in these 
limits of construction a concentration 
and regularity, and in those too 
contemned Alexandrines a just and 
swelling cadence, that confér a high 
degree of pleasure of the highest 
kind.” 

By what trick of opinion it was, 
however, that the tragedies of 
Voltaire were supposed to be ir- 
religious or polemically anti-Chris- 
tian, it is very difficult to imagine. 
The play of ‘Mahomet,’ as we 
have said, takes the very lowest 
view of the prophet’s character. It 
represents him to us as a conscious 


impostor, taking ‘advantage of the 


follies of men, and telling his con- 
fidant that he does so in the most 
straightforward way. “In present- 
ing the founder of one great religion 
in this odious shape, he was doubt- 
less suggesting that the same ac- 
count might be true of the founder 
of another,” Mr. Morley says, but 
without, in reality the least ground 
for saying so, since Voltaire’s age 
had not arrived at the refinement of 
slumping all religions together, and 
to treat the prophet of Mecca as an 
impostor, was a most usual, and not 
at all impious assumption on the 
face of it. In short, the piece would 
seem to have been condemned by 
the simple name of its author, if not 
by some other private cabal con- 
cerned about other interests than 
those of religion. Voltaire sent it 
to Pope Benedict XIV., who re- 
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ceived it graciously, and sent him 
a medal in return. ‘Crebillon,” 
says Condorcet, ‘‘was more scru- 
pulous than the Pope;” but it may 
be doubted whether he was moved 
by religious motives. In the drama 
of ‘Alzire,’ on the other hand, Vol- 
taire is absolutely Christian. He 
introduces not only in Alvarés, 
an-aged Christian philosopher, but 
in Gusman, his son, a man in the 
height of life and passion, murdered 
by his rival on his wedding-day, a 
virtue which is almost inconceivable 
in its perfection. And this is not, 
as Condorcet says, “ virtue perfected 
by reason,” but virtue profoundly 
and alniost ostentatiously Christian. 
Gusman, who is dying, who is 
aware that he has been killed out of 
jealousy as well as patriotism, and 
that his bride loves his slayer, ad- 
dresses the assassin in the following 
words :— 


‘Vis, superbe ennemi, sois libre et te 
souvien 

Quel est le devoir et 
Chretien. 


Ia mort d'un 


‘ 


*. 

Des dieux que nous servons, connois la 
difference, 

Les tiens t’ont commandé le meurtre et la 
vengeance, 

Et le mien, quand ton bras vient de 
m’assassiner, 

M’ordonne de te plaindre et de te par- 
donner.” 


Nothing can be more edifying 
than these sentiments; and one 
would have supposed them capable 
of covering a. multitude of sins. 
But it does not appear that it was 
so. Voltaire, indeed, was not the 
sort of man to be let off. His con- 
tempt and scorn were at once so 
clear and so extreme, his want of 
comprehension of his adversary’s 
possible honesty or better meaning 
so complete, that the offence of 
every one who took the opposite 
side was mingled with and increased 
by a thousand personal irritations. 
He spared nobody, except indeed 
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those who came to him weeping 
and craved his mercy, whom he 
was always ready to befriend. A 
hand so prompt against every man 
naturally found a constant band of 
opponents equally prompt. And 
thus in storm and feud, in bustle 
and business, in continual move- 
ment and warfare, his life slipped 
slowly away—a life without any 
very great events,in it, which seems 
endless in its long expanse of more 
than eighty years. In_ this _ its 
middJe interval he attained what 
is the crown of distinction to a 
Frenchman—a place in the Aca- 
demy—an honour which he had 
previously sought in vain. This 
was done chiefly by Court favour; 
Madame de Pompadour having 
drawn upon the poet a_ certain 
gleam of recognition from those 
heavens of which she held the key. 
She employed him to compose a 
comedy in celebration of the mar- 
riage of the Dauphin—an insignifi- 
cant piece, which, however, pro- 
cured for him the post of gentle- 
man of the bedchamber, and the 
title of historiographer of France. 
He recorded his own opinion of 
this transaction concisely enough 
as follows :— 


* Mon Henri Quatre et ma Zaire, 
_Et mon Americaine Alzire, 
Ne m’ont valu jamais un seul regard du 


Tol, 
J’eus beaucoup d’ennemis avec tres-peu de 
oire, 
Les honneurs et les biens pleuvent enfin 
sur moi, 
Pour une farce de la Foire.” 


Something more, however, was 
necessary to open the celestial gates 
of the Academy. He had to con- 
ciliate those enemies against whom 
it was the work of his life to 
combat in every possible way. 
“He was obliged, by way of dis- 
arming the dévots, to write a letter 
to Pere Latour, in which he de- 
clared his respect for religion, and, 
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what was still more necessary, his 
attachment to the Jesuits.” Con- 
dorcet does not hesitate to say, that 
“no doubt it would have been 
better to give up the Academy than 
to write this letter.” But such 
apparently was not the opinion of 
Voltaire. 

In 1749 the Marquise du Chatelet 
died, and Voltaire lost his domestic 
circle, his, so to speak, home life. 
A year later he went to Berlin on 
the invitation of Frederick —a 
memorable journey, which all the 
world has heard of. Never was a 
more memorable friendship. The 
greatest king then living, and the 
man whose literary fame was to 
that of all his contemporaries, at 
least on the Continent, as a sea is 
to the streams that swell it, met 
apparently upon equal terms, with 
showers of mutual laudation and mu- 
tual worship. “To be lodged in the 
rooms which had been occupied by 
the Maréchal de Saxe, to have at my 
command the king’s kitchen when 
I chose to eat alone, and his car- 


riage when I wanted to go out, these 
were the smallest of my privileges,” 


says Voltaire himself. ‘ The sup- 
pers were very pleasant. 1 don’t 
know if I deceive myself, but I 
think there was a great deal of wit 
amongst us: the King possessed it 
himself, and encouraged it in others. 
I worked two hours a-day with his 
Majesty. [ corrected his works, never 
failing to praise what was good, 
while I struck out what was worth 
nothing. I was not called upon for 
the duties of a courtier. I had no 
visits to pay, no office to fill. I had 
an altogether free life, and I could 
not imagine any position more agree- 
able.” Notwithstanding the agree- 
able character of this statement, 
however, there is a keen and sharp 
anatomy in the narrative of Frederick 
and his Court, in which it is con- 
tained, which no vituperation could 
exceed. The visitor paints that 
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lawless, graceless, unattractive Court, 
in keen, incisive lines, as on a back- 
ground of flame. A white smile of 
fierce enjoyment is on his lips, and 
his pen bites into the page like an 
etching-needle, as he thus sets his 
august friend before us. Their 
sentimentalities and their gibes, how 
they kissed each other’s hands, how 
the King spoke of throwing away 
the orange-skin when he had swal- 
lowed the juice, and the poet said that 
he had the King’s dirty linen to wash, 
needed not be repeated here ; but the 
whole story is such a mixture of the 
laughable, the contemptible, and 
the deplorable, as few records of 
companionship in this worid have 
ever been. The sweet things these 
two old satyrs said to each other— 
the spiteful change of voice when 
they parted—the gossips, delighted 
with the office, who carried each 
new gibe from one to the other 
—the jealous philosophers who came 
in to widen the incipient breach— 
all this is as well known to us as if, 
which heaven forbid, we had been 
witnesses of their petty, miserable 
bickering. The King laughed and 
encouraged his friend to laugh at 
poor Maupertuis, then turned round 
upon Voltaire when he satirised 
Maupertuis as Dr. Akakia, and 
had his satire burned by the hand 
of the hangman. Voltaire, with 
tears of fury and sentiment, sent 
him back his key and cross— 
‘“* Je les recus avec tendresse, 
Je les renvoie avec douleur, 


Comme un amant dans sa jalouse ardeur, 
Rend le portrait de sa maitresse,” 


the one old fool wrote to the other. 
The maudlin folly of all this pre- 
tended feeling, the paltry squabble 
as of two old women in a work- 
house, the genuine and refreshing 
reality of the spite, which is the 
only true quality among so much 
that is false, are as small and poor 
as they are hideous ; and it is scarcely 
needful to go on to the burlesque of 
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a state arrest at Frankfort, where 
Voltaire was kept in prison till he 
restored a certain volume of poeshie 
du roi mon maitre— blessed Ger- 
manism, which permits him a shrill 
shriek of infuriated laughter as he 
closes his pillory-sketch of his royal 
friend. This is the. best - known 
episode in his life ; and itis unneces- 
sary for us to dwell upon it. It is 
equally unfavourable to both the 
personages involved. They had 
their points of greatness; but in 
this encounter any two old scolding, 
swearing, superannuated lackeys— 
any pair of gossips in a village, 
making hypocritical pretences of 
love, and stabbing at each other 
in the dark — would present as dig- 
nified an appearance to the world. 
After this period of gilded servi- 
tude Voltaire kept his liberty, and 
risked himself in no new connec- 
tion, except, indeed, in that domes- 
tic bondage imposed upon him by 
Madame Denis his niece, which 


was at least voluntary and natural. 


It was now that, finding no warm 
reponse to his project of settling in 
Paris, he established himself at 
Ferney, where the end of his life 
was passed. He had always been 
fond of the country, a peculiarity 
not common at his period; and 
when -he had settled down in this 
distant corner, he began to make of 
himself a sort of refuge for the 
destitute and universal champion of 
the oppressed—a curious but ami- 
able fancy. It is perhaps wrong to 
attribute any motive to Voltaire in 
his assumption of this office beyond 
his natural inclination to do good, 
and the humanity and benevolence 
of a mind henceforward set more 
or less free from the engrossing oc- 
cupations of a more active age. 
“Should it be objected that love 
of reputation entered largely into 
these proceedings,” says Mr. Car- 
lyle—not too favourable a critic— 
** Voltaire can afford a handsome 
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deduction on that head ; should the 
uncharitable even calculate that love 
of reputation was the sole motive, 
we can only remind them that 
love of such reputation is_ itself 
the effect of a social, humane dis- 
position, and wish, as an immense 
improvement, that all men were 
animated by it.” There is, however, 
a sort of official character in the way 
he sets himself up as the protector 
specially of the persecuted, interfer- 
ing as an independent prince might, 
in cases such as that of Calas, a 
Protestant, executed on a false accu- 
sation for murdering a son who was 
about to turn Catholic ; of Sirven, 
obliged to fly before a similar im- 
putation ; of La Barre, accused of 
having profaned a cross, &c.—which 
is something more than spontaneous 
kindness. It was as good a way as 
another, perhaps the best way, of 
holding Superstition up to the world 
as an instrument of all atrocity. In 
respect to the case of Galas, he is 
reported to have said, with an ex- 
aggeration in which it is difficult 
not t6 see a certain conscious mock- 
ery, that he could not forgive him- 
self had he ever smiled until he had 
obtained her rights for the unfortu- 
nate widow whose husband had 
been legally murdered. But not- 
withstanding the political motive 
which is apparent, and the pose of 
champion which is not altogether 
blamable, there is a large reserve 
of true charitableness and goodness 
of heart left behind. He was a re- 
morseless mocker and a critic full of 
cruel] levity ; but the moment that 
any one appealed to him or threw 
himself on his mercy, some marvel- 
lous mixture of pleased vanity along 
with natural kindness, made Voltaire 
at once that man’s champion and 
supporter. He did a great deal of 
good at Ferney ; he interested him- 
self for the welfare of the country ; 
he cultivated a village, and did his 
best to benefit his neighbours gene- 
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rally ; he even built a church, and 
was bon seigneur; making himself 
popular with the poor. And all the 
while he was the correspondent of 
kings and emperors, the great man 
for whom France was preparing such 
an ovation as she has never offered 
to any other man of his profession— 
the philosopher par excellence of a 
philosophical age. No doubt, he 
pleased himself in the multiplicity 
of his attributes, and was delighted 
to recognise the width and extended 
sympathies of his own being; one 
hour toiling for the exculpation of 
a supposed criminal; another, di- 
recting an intellectual assault upon 
the documents of religion, and de- 
stroying its proofs ; another, writing 
to Catherine of Russia or the great 
Frederick. How great he must 
have felt himself in ali these varie- 
ties ! how manifold and full of many 
interests! There was no end to the 
things he could do, and no limit to 
the excellence of his work, whatever 
it might be. From destroying the 
Christian religion down to turning a 
witty sentence or polishing a verse, 
he felt himself equal for all. 

His stories ‘Candide,’ ‘ Zadig,’ 
‘L’Ingénu,’ and the rest, would 
seem to have been produced in this 
most peaceful portion of his life. 
These books are the very perfection 
of cleverness. They are full, not so 
much of wit, as of derisive mock- 
ery, sometimes trenchant, sometimes 
gentle enough, but always mockery. 
Their usual subject is the weak- 
ness, the folly, the contradictori- 
ness of man. There is no result 
apparently hoped for, no change 
thought possible, and yet they are 
not melancholy productions, but 
quite cheerful and light-hearted, as 
if misery, like everything else, was 
a joke, and the world too ridi- 
culous for anything but . laughter. 
It is impossible even to write such 
words as these without implying 
that there is something tragical at 


the bottom of the laughter, but there 
is no trace that Voltaire felt this. 
He laughs, or rather grins, quite free- 
ly at all that can possibly happen, 
and leaves Candide making the best 
of it at the end of his tremendous 
career, without any attempt to mend 
matters, or apparent feeling that they 
ought to be mended. His heroes and 
heroines are mere puppets to him, 
at whom he laughs without caring 
what may happen. That harm 
should happen was only natural, 
but it was no fault of his. This is 
the curious position he assumes, and 
it is part of his entire philosophy— 
which never troubles itself about 
any result whatever, nor cares a 
straw what is to become of the 
world. He is free to destroy, but it 
never occurs to him to substitute 
anything for what he has destroyed. 
He himself wants nothing more, 
and why should any one else? It is 
in his stories that this aspect of his 
mind comes out most strongly, for 
it is so easy in a story to make 
everything go well, and put matters 
straight for the sufferer. He does 
this on the stage with a true sense 
of the necessities of that species of 


‘composition, but the Contes were 


free from the sway of the unities, 
and from those dramatic laws 
which demand a distinct conclusion 
and balance of.parts; and here he 
gives scope to his natural turn of 
mind. Many adventures, many les- 
sons hardly learned, many losses and 
sufferings, and nothing either mas- 
tered or gained in the end. This is 
the fashion of the bubble which he 
throws up to show what he thinks of 
real life. What a ridiculous jumble 
it all is! he seems to say—what 
egregious pretences, what absurd 
mock gravity and solemn farcing! 
The absurdity makes him grin in 
derision. It gives him a certain 
pleasure to see how all the world 
make fools of themselves; but that 
is all: he requires no outlet out of 
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this chaos, and offers none to his 
readers. For his part, he finds it 
amusing, and what can any one want 
more ? 

The last episode of triumph in his 
life is as well known as the Berlin 
chapter. It was in the year 1778 
that he made his last famous visit to 
Paris. All was still peace in that 
fated city, though the tempests were 
gathering fast and dark. The whole 
population rose to welcome the old 
man, now over eighty, who was in 
his way a historical monument as 
well as an author more concerned in 
their education and training than any 
other living man. The living genera- 
tion which thus arose and wor- 
shipped had been born and grown 
up under Voitaire’s reign. Perhaps 


of all the Parisian crowds there 
were only a few shaky old men 
remaining like himself who knew 
that he had grown into reputation 
like others, and had not been born 
upon that pedestal which he had 
occupied for more than a lifetime. 


To the mass he had always been as 
a god, applauded or reviled, an ob- 
ject of enthusiasm or terror. All 
Paris filled the streets, crowded 


under his window, stood for hours- 


waiting to see him pass. They 
pressed even into his rooms, princes 
and great people penetrating them, 
while the small people had to keep 
outside. At the theatre he had 
a characteristic ovation; his last 
tragedy ‘Irene’ was played with 
an applause more directed to him 
than to it; and at the conclusion of 
the performance a grand spectacle 
was prepared on the stage, where all 
the actors surrounded and crowned 
his bust, some of them kissing it 
with wild enthusiasm, amid the 
frantic applauses of the people. A 
kind of hymn of adoration was ad- 
dressed to him while the ceremony 
was going on :— 

* Aux yeux de Paris enchanté, 

Recois en ce jour un hommage ; 
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Que confirmera d’ige en Age 
La sévére postérité. 

Non, tu n’a pas besoin d@’atteindre le-noir 
rivage, 

Pour jouir les honneurs de limmor- 
talité !”’ 


Going out from this intoxicating 
scene, the crowd opened to his feeble 
passage, leaving only room for him 
to pass. “Hach disputed the hon- 
our of sustaining him a moment on 
the stair ; every step afforded him a 
new arm to lean on; and no one 
was allowed to arrogate the right of 
supporting him too long.” The 
crowd followed him home, shouting 
“Vive Voltaire! vive La Henriade! 
vive Mahomet! vive La Pucelle!” 
kissing and tearing, when they could 
manage it, shreds: of his dress 
and the fur with which it was 
trimmed. ‘‘ On veut me faire mourir 
du plaisir!” he cried. Another 
triumph was prepared for him at 
the Academy, where his portrait 
had been hung up above the seat 
of the Director, into which he was 
voted by acclamation. Franklin, 
philosopher like himself, brought 
his grandchild that he might receive 
Voltaire’s blessing—a curious scrap 
of stolid, old-fashioned Anglo-Saxon 
amid ail the finer language. Thus, 
in a shower of coloured lights, of 
bouquets, and applauses, the old 
actor made his bow to the world, 
Never had any man a more filatter- 
ing dismissal. It was the best Paris 
had to give in the way of immortali- 
ty, and it was freely bestowed. 

Two months after he died; by way 
of making everything comfortable 
with the Church, he went through 
the ceremony of confessing and re- 
ceiving the last sacrament; and so, 
though not till after a great deal of 
trouble, got himself quietly buried. 
A good deal of contumely has been 
thrown upon a certain poor curé of 
St. Sulpice, whose suspicions touch- 
ing the reality of this late submis- 
sion were indeed very natural, and 
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who thought it his duty to have 
some satisfaction out of the penitent 
—which really, unless the curé be- 
lieved it a farce like Voltaire, it was 
his duty to do. Not long before, 
apparently out of mere gaieté du 
ceur, Voltaire had made a solemn 
communion at Ferney, and had even 
carried his grotesque joking so far es 
to ask for the appointment of tem- 
poral father to the order of Capu- 
cins, in the district of Gex—which 
bewildered Rome gave him. It was 
a farce to him, from beginning to 
end, this matter of religion, on which 
men in general kept up such a 
pother. It was easy to go through 
any ridiculous ceremonies that might 
be necessary when such child’s-play 
was of any practical use. Nothing 
could more clearly exhibit the great 
and strange want in Voltaire’s na- 
ture, his incapacity to understand 
what is meant by religion, than this 
very fact. He could not so much 
as realise that anything which was 
to him so false and foolish, could to 
another be the profoundest of truths. 
This deficiency gave him the power, 
as we have already said, in one 
way, for it freed him from all scru- 
ples, and gave him the confidence 
of thorough conviction on his side. 
But it made him feeble on another. 
And Mr. Morley has most clearly, 
and with much eloquence and gen- 
erous feeling, set forth this feeble- 
ness. The following passage, in 
which he indicates, at once forcibly 
and gracefully, how and why it is 
that men, even of Voltaire’s way of 
thinking in many important mat- 
ters, find deeper sympathies and 
higher arguments in the writings of 
his adversaries, will give the reader 
an excellent idea of the nice insight 
—insight not always recognisable in 
the rest of the book—with which he 
treats this part of his subject :— 


‘““This failure to rise to the highest 
ideas inyolyed in the great debate ex- 


plains, along with much besides, two 
striking facts connected with it. It 
explains the intense acerbity of the 
conflict, and the flaming depth of the 
chasm which divided and divides the 
two camps in France. For the best 
natures are most violently irritated and 
outraged by mocking and satiric at- 
tack upon the minor details, the’ acci- 
dents, the outside of the objects of 
faith, when they would have been 
affected in a very different way by a 
contrast between the loftiest parts of 
their own belief and the loftiest parts 
of some other belicf. Many persons 
who would listen to a grave attack on 
the consistency, reasonableness, and 
elevation of the currently - ascribed 
attributes of the Godhead with some- 
thing of the respect due to the pro- 
found solemnity of the subject, would 
turn with deaf and implacable resent- 
ment upon one who should make 
merry over the swine of Gadara. 

“The same circumstance, secondly, 
explains the absence of permanent 
quality about all that Voltaire wrote 
upon religion. For instance, men who 
sympathise with him in his aims and 
even for their sake forgive him his 
method, who have long ago struck the 
tents under which they once found 
shelter in the land of belief, to whom 
Catholicism has become as extinct a 
thing as Mahometanism, even they 
will turn with better chance of edifi- 
eation to the great masters and teachers 
of the old faith than to the fiery pre- 
cursor of the new; and why, if not for 
the reason that while he dealt mainly 
with the lower religious ideas or with 
the higher ideas in their lowest forms, 
they put.these into the second place, 
and move with an inspiring exultation 
amid the loftiest and most gencral 
conceptions that fine imagination and 
a soaring reason could discover among 
the spiritual treasures of their religion ? 
They turned to the diviner mind and 
exercised themselves with the weigh- 
tiest and most universal circum- 
stances of the destiny of mankind—this 
is what makes their thought and 
eloquence of perpetual worth, because 
the circumstances with which they 
deal are perpetually present, and the 
elements of life and character to which 
they appeal perpetually operative. 
The awful law of death, the impene- 
trable secret of the first cause, the fierce 
play of passion and universal distribu- 
tion of pain, the momentariness of 
guilt and eternity of remorse, the 
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bereavement that chokes 
and rends, the hopeless inner desola- 
tion which is the unbroken lot of 
myriads of the forlorn of the earth,— 
these ghostly things ever laying siege 
to the soul were known to a Bossuet or 
a Pascal, and resolved by a series of 
ideas about the unknowable power and 
the government of the world, which 
are no longer the mighty weapons of 
exorcism they once were, but they are 
at any rate of due magnitude and pro- 
portion, sublime, solemn, never un- 
worthy. Wetouch the hands of those 
who have walked with the most high, 
and they tell us many moving wonders ; 
we look on faces that have shone in 
rays from the heaven of noble thoughts ; 
we hear solemn and melodious words 
from men who received answers from 
oracles that to us are very mute, but 
the memory of whose power is still 
upon us. Hence the work of these 
glowing mortals lives even for those to 
whom their faith is dead, while the 
words that Voltaire wrote on religion 
are lifeless as the Infamous which 
they so meritoriously slew. As we 
have said, he never knew the deeper 
things of Catholicism.” 


anguish of 


Mr. Morley’s book will interest 


those most who know most about 
his subject; for the ignorant it takes 
too much for granted; and it can 
scarcely be desired that it should 
stimulate the general reader into 
that immediate study of the works 
of Voltaire which would be neces- 
sary for a full appreciation of the 
service Mr. Morley has rendered him. 
These works are not for the age: 
whether we are better or worse than 
our forefathers, we are at heart dif- 
ferent from them. We approach 
most things from a different point of 
view, and shape both our loves and 
our hatreds on different models. 
This being the case, however, it 
is profoundly curious to remem- 
ber that, notwithstanding all that 
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has come and gone, the unbe- 
lief of France still calls itself Vol- 
tairism ; and that, strangely enough, 
in a country which has produced 
many new philosophies of doubt, 
the children of Voltaire are still 
spoken of, a kind of children of 
Israel, a typical tribe representing 
that great resistance to Christianity 
which has never yet been overcome, 
as it has never yet overcome the 
great antagonist whom it has_ so 
often promised to slay. That this 
should be the case, and that in 
spite of all the better lights philo- 
sophy has gotten since, the most un- 
spiritual, immoral, and _ irreligious 
movement which ever erected 
itself against the Christian faith, 
should be the one which has had 
the most success and lasted the long- 
est, is a fact at once most remarka- 
ble and most instructive, demanding 
serious consideration at once from 
assailants and defenders. We have 
neither the time nor the skill to 
discuss so large a question; neither, 
for us who are on the side of what Vol- 
taire called Superstition, does it so 
much matter. But to the other side, 
to the new champions who hope like 
him, though probably with less con- 
fidence, to destroy the Christian re- 
ligion—to the pure Positivist, the 
gentle Comtist, the worshipper of 
humanity, this thought, it seems to 
us, must be somewhat appalling. His 
mocking spirit is not more congenial 
to their reverential frame of mind 
than to ours, and his morality is as 
objectionable. On this side of the 
field we do not much need to con- 
cern ourselves about the matter, but 
to them it cannot be an agreeable 
thought. 
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CHAPTER XLH.—THE LITTLE MAID, AND THE MIDSHIPMAN. 


In this sad predicament, I looked 
from one to other of them, hoping 
for some counse]. There was Moxy, 
crying quite as if it were her own 
child almost ; and there was Peggy, 
the milking-maid, allowed to offer 
her opinion (having had a child, 
although not authorised to produce 
one); also myself in uniform, and 
Black Evan coming up softly, with 
a newly-discovered walk. And yet 
not one had a word to say, except 
“‘ poor little dear!’ sometimes ; and 
sometimes, ‘‘we must trust ia 
God.” 

“T tell you,” I cried; “ that never 
does. And I never knew good come 
of it. A man’s first place is to trust 
to himself, and to pray to the Lord 
to help him. Have you nothing 
more to say ?” 

“Here be all her little things,” 
Black Evan whispered to his 
wife; ‘put them ready to go with 
her.” His two great hands were 
full of little odds and ends which 
she had gathered in her lonely 
play along the beach, and on the 
sandhills. 

“Ts that all that you can do? 
Watkin could do more than that. 
And now where is young Watkin ?” 

They assured me there was no 
more to do. They were tired of 
trying everything. As for Watkin, 
he it was who had brought the ma- 
lady into the house, and now they 
had sent him for change of air to an 
uncle he had at Llynvi. Concerning 
Delushy, there was nothing for her 
to do, but to die, and to go to 
heaven. 

“She shan’t die, I tell you,” I 
cried out strongly: ‘“‘ you are a set 
of hopeless ones. Twice have I 
saved her life before, when I was 


only a fisherman. I am a man in 
authority now; and please God, I 
am just in time to save her life, once 
more, my friends. Do you give her 
up, you stupids ?” 

They plainly thought that I was 
gone mad, by reason of my rise in 
life; and tenfold sure of it they were, 
when I called for a gown of red 
Pembrokeshire flannel, belonging to 
Moxy for ten years now. However 
poor Moxy herself went for it; and 
I took the child out of her stuffy 
bed, and the hot close room contain- 
ing it, and bore her gently in my 
arms with the-red flannel round her, 
and was shocked to find how light 
she was. Down the great staircase 
I took her, and then feeling her 
breath still going, and even a stir of 
her toes as if the life was coming 
back to her, what did I do but go 
out of doors, into the bright May 
sunshine? [I held her uncommon 
and clearly-shaped face on my bosom, 
to front the sunlight, and her long 
eyelashes lifted, and her small breast 
gave three sighs. 

“ Good-bye all of vou,” I cried: 
“she comes away with me this min- 
ute. Peggy may come, if she likes, 
with half a sheep on her back to- 
morrow.” 

And so she did: and I could not 
give her less than half-a-crown for 
it; because of the difference and the 
grace of God to darling Bardie. In 
my arms the whole way home, she 
lay like a new-born lamb almost, 
with her breath overcome at first, 
and heavily drawn, while her eyes 
were waking. Then as the air of 
the open heaven found its way to 
her worn-out lungs, down her quiet 
eyelids dropped, with a sleepy sense 
of happiness, and her weak lips 
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dreamed of smiling, and her infant 
breast began to rise and fall quite 
steadily. And so she fell into a 
great deep sleep, and so I took her 
to my home, and the air of Newton 
saved her. 

Our Bunny was very good. There 
could hardly have been any better 
child, when her victuals were not 
invaded. She entered into Bardie’s 
condition, and took quite a motherly 
attitude towards her. And while 
the tiny one lay so weak, Bunny 
felt that the lead of mind was 
hers for the present, and might 
be established by a vigorous policy. 
However in this point she was 
wrong, or at any rate failed to work 
it out. In a fortnight Bardie was 
mistress again; and poor Bunny 
had to trot after her. 

Now although it was very pleasant 
to see the thankfulness of Black 
Evan, when he came over every day, 
and brought his pockets full of 
things, and tried to look pleased 
when truthful Bardie refused down- 
right to kiss him; pleasant also for 
me to be begged not only to fish, 
but even to shoot—perhaps because 
now the wrong time of year—in and 
over and through a place, where the 
mere sight of my hat had been sure 
to lead toa black eye under it; in 
despite of all these pleasures, 1 per- 
ceived that business must be thor- 
oughly attended to. And taking this 
view [ was strengthened in my own 
opinions, by the concurrence of every 
neighbour possessing a particle of 
sense. Not only Mother Jones—who 
might be hard, from so much family 
—but also the landlord of the Jolly 
quite agreed with the landlady, and 
even Crumpy, a man of the utmost 
tenderness ever known almost, and 
who must admire children, because 
he never yet had owned any—all 
these authorities agreed that I must 
take care what I was about. For 
my part, finding their opinions go 
beyond my own almost, or at any 
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rate take a form of words different 
from my own, and having no assur- 
ance how it might end, I felt in- 
clined to go back, and give fair play 
to both sides of the argument. 

But, as often happens when a man 
desires to see the right, and act 
strictly up to it, the whole affair 
was interrupted, and my attention 
called away by another important 
matter, and the duties springing out 
of it. And this came to pass in the 
following manner. It happened 
upon Oak-apple morning, that I was 
down on alittle sandhill, smoking a 
pipe, and with both children build- 
ing houses upon my pumps. These 
pumps had lovely buckles of the 
very latest regulation; and it was a 
pleasure to regard them when at lei- 
sure, and reflect upon their quality, 
as well as signification. The child- 
ren, however, took this matter from 
another point of view; and there 
was scarcely anything to their little 
minds more delightful than to ob- 
scure my pumps with sand, and put 
up a tower over them. And then 
if I moved, down came the whole; 
and instead of themselves, they 
laughed at me. I had worked very 
hard in the Alcestis, and for almost 
a week after landing found it a most 
delicious thing, because so incompre- 
hensible, to have nothing whatever 
todo. But long before now, I was 
tired of it, and yearned to put on 
my old slops again, and have a long 
day of fishing as if Bunny’s life and 
mine hung on it. And when I gave 
a feast of turbot caught by that ex- 
cellent Sandy Macraw (and paid for 
at just what he chose to charge), you 
would not have guessed it, but such 
were my feelings, that I only could 
make believe to eat. And Sandy 
himself, by special desire, took the 
foot of the table, and went largely 
into everything; but behaved un- 
commonly well, for him. 

Now this is just the way I keep 
on going out of the proper track. 
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If I could not train a gun, much 
straighter than I can tell a story, 
France would have conquered Eng- 
land, | believe, in spite of Nelson. 
It is the excess of windage, coming 
down to me from great bards, which 
prevents my shot from flying point- 
blank, as it ought to do. Neverthe- 
less the village children loved my 
style, especially since His Majesty 
had embellished me. And this was 
why I shunned the well, and sate 
among the sandhills; for really it 
was too hard to be expected to have 
in throat a new story, never heard 
before, every time a little pitcher 
came on the head of a little maid, 
to be filled, and then to go off again. 
Bardie and Bunny knew better than 
that, and never came for stories, till 
the proper time—the twilight. 

Now, as I was longing much to 
sacrifice all dignity, and throw off 
gold-lace and blue-cloth, and verily 
go at the congers (which I did the 
next day, and defied the parish to 
think what it chose of me), I beheld 
a pair of horses, with a carriage after 
them, coming in a lively manner to- 
wards my nest of refuge. 

“It is useless now,” I cried aloud ; 
“TI can hope for no more peace. 
Everybody knows me, or believes it 
right to know me.” 

Nevertheless, on the whole, I felt 
pleased, when I saw that the harness 
was very bright, and the running- 
gear knopped with silver. And my 
amazement was what you may enter 
into, when really the driver proved 
to be no bigger than that little 
Master Rodney Bluett. He had the 
proper coachman by his side, for fear 
of accidents; but to me, who had 
seen so much of horses now in De- 
vonshire, it appeared a most rash 
thing to allow such a boy to navigate. 

However, having caught me thus, 
he jumped out without accident, 
while the coachman touched his hat 
to me, or to His Majesty as now 
represented by me. 
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Then that noble boy—as he ought 
no doubt to be entitled, being the 
son of a nobleman, although in com- 
mon parlance styled an honourable 
boy, which to my mind is no more 
than a simple contradiction—up he 
ran with his usual haste, expecting 
to find only Bunny and me. But 
his astonishment was worth seeing, 
on account of his being such a fair 
young chap, when suddenly he be- 
held poor Bardie, standing weakly 
on her legs not quite re-established 
yet, and in her shy manner of inner 
doctrine taking observation of him. 
A more free-and-easy schoolboy 
there could scarcely be than Rod- 
ney; and as for our Bunny, he used 
to toss her, until her weight over- 
powered him. But with this little 
lady looking so pale, and drawn, and 
delicate, he knew (as if by instinct) 
that he must begin very gingerly. 

“Captain Llewellyn,” he said; “I 
am come to tell you that my mind 
is quite made up. I mean to go to 
sea as soon as I can have my clothes 
made.” 

‘“* But, young sir,” I answered with 
a wish to humour this fine boy, yet 
a desire to escape the noble Colonel's 
anger; “it is useless now to go to 
sea. There is no war. We must 
wait, and trust the Lord to send 
one.” 

** And how shall I be fit to manage 
a ship, and fight our enemies, unless 
I begin at once, and practise, Cap- 
tain Llewellyn ?” 

In this there was so much truth, 
as well as sense of discipline, more- 
over such fine power of hope for an- 
other good bout at the French, that I 
looked at my pocket-lappets for an 
answer ; and found none. 

“T can stand a great deal,” he 
cried; ‘‘on account of my age, and 
soon. But I can’t stand Latin and 
Greek, and I cannot stand being put 
off always. I know what they want 
me to do. They want me to grow 
too old for the Navy! And I do 
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believe they will manage it. I am 
getting twelve, every day almost, 
and I can pull a pair of oars, and 
fire a cannon nine inches long, and 
sail a boat, if it doesn’t blow.” 

“For all that I can answer, sir,” 
my words were, being proud of him: 
“and you know who taught you 
this, and that. And you know that 
he always did impress upon your 
early mind the necessity of stern 
discipline, and obedience to supe- 
riors. Your first duty is to your 
King and country, in the glorious 
time of war. But with a wretched 
peace prevailing, your duty is to 
the powers placed by Providence to 
look after you.” 

“T have heard that till Tam sick 
of it,’ he answered rather rudely, 
for I seemed to myself to have put 
it well: “is that all you can do for 
me? I had better not have come 
at all. Look, I have five guineas 
here, given me yesterday, and all 


good ones. I will put them just in 


there—and my word of honour——’ 

“My boy, if it were fifty, five 
hundred, or five thousand, would an 
officer of the Royal Navy think of 


listening to them? You have hurt 
my sense of honour.” 

“T beg your pardon, Captain 
Llewellyn,” he said, hanging down 
his head: “but you used not to be 
quite so proud. You used to like 
tive shillings even.” 

‘‘ That is neither here nor there,” 
I answered very loftily, and increas- 
ing his confusion: “five shillings 
honourably earned no man need ,be 
ashamed of. But what you have 
offered me is a bribe, for the low 
purpose of cheating your good uncle 
and dear mother. You ought to 
sink into the sand, sir.” 

He seemed pretty nearly fit to do 
so, for I put a stern face on, though 
all the time I could hardly keep 
from laughing most good-naturedly ; 
when a little hand went into his, 
and a little face defied me. Poor 
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sick Bardie had watched every word, 
and though unable to understand, 
she took hot sides with the weaker 
one. 

“FE san’t sink into’e sand, I tell ° 
*Hot’s 
a done to be ‘colded so? I’se very 
angy with’ a indeed, to go on so to 
a gentleyum.” 

By what instinct could she tell 
that this was a young gentleman ? 
By the same, I suppese, by which 
he knew that she was a young lady. 
And each of them ready to stand up 
for the other immediately! It made 
me laugh: and yet it is a sad thing 
to go into. 

“Now, my boy,” I began, for fear 
of losing the upper hand of -them; 
‘you are old enough to understand 
good sense when put before you. 
It is true enough that if you mean 
to walk the planks like a sailor, you 
can hardly begin too soon at the 
time of life you are come too. I was 
afloat at half your age, so far as I 
can remember. But I am bound to 
lay before you two very serious ques- 
tions. You will have to meet, and 
never escape from, every kind of 
dirt, and hardship, narrowness, and 
half-starving—not an atom of com- 
fort left, such as your are accustomed 
to. Danger I will not speak .of, 
because it would only lead you on 
to it. But the other thing is this: 
By going to sea, you will for ever 
grieve and drive out of your pros- 
pects not only your good uncle, but 
perhaps almost your mother.” 

I thought I had made a most ex- 
cellent speech, and Bardie looked 
up with admiration, to know when 
I meant to finish. But to my sur- 
prise, young Rodney took very little 
heed of it. 

“That shows how much you 
know, old Davy! Why I was come 
on purpose to tell you that they are 
tired out at last; and that I may go 
to sea, if only you will appoint me 
a place on board of your ship Al- 
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cestis. Now do, Captain Llewellyn 
do, and I will never forget it to you, 
if ever I become a great man.” 

““My dear boy, I would do it 
this minute if I had the power. 
But though they call me ‘ Captain’ 
here, I am only Captain of a gun, 
and Instructor of Artillery. And 
even our Captain himself could not 
do it. He could only take you asa 
volunteer, and now there is no call 
for them. You must get your ap- 
pointment as midshipman in the 
regular way from London. And the 
chances are fifty to one against your 
joining the Alcestis. That is to 
say, of course, unless you have some 
special interest.” 

His countenance fell to the lowest 
ebb, and great tears stood in his 
bold blue eyes; but presently the 
hopeful spirit of youth and brave 
lineage returned. 

“T will write to my brother in 
London,” he said; “he has never 
done me a good turn yet; perhaps 
he will begin this time.” 

Not to be too long about it, either 
by that or some other influence, he 
obtained his heart’s desire, and was 
appointed midshipman, with orders 
to join the Alcestis, upon her next 
appearance off our coast. You should 
have seen the fuss he made, and his 
mother too, about his outfit; and 
even Colonel Lougher could not help 
being much excited. As for me, [ 
was forced to go to and fro betwixt 
Newton and Candleston Court every 
day, and twice a-day, for the pur- 
pose of delivering judgment upon 
every box that came. But when 
Master Rodney made me toss his 
spelling-books and grammar at his 
breast, to practise parrying with his 
little dirk, I begged him to let me 
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take them home, as soon as he was, 
tired. I have them now, with his 
little stabs in them, and they make 
me almost independent of the school 

master in writing. . 

Not only was I treated so that 1 
need not have bought any food at 
all—except for Bardie and Bunny— 
but also employed at a pleasant 
price to deliver lessons every morn- 
ing as to the names of: sails and 
ropes {and the proper style of hand- 
ling them. We used to walk down 
to the hard sea-shore, with a couple 
of sharp sticks, whenever the tide 
allowed fair drawing-room. And 
the two little children enjoyed it 
almost as much as the rising hero 
did. The difficulty was to keep the 
village children, who paid nothing, 
from taking the benefit of my lec- 
ture as much as Midshipman Bluett 
did. And they might have done 
so, if they cared to do it, for I like 
a good large audience; but they al- 
ways went into playing hopscotch, 
in among my ropes and yards, when 
all done beautifully in fine sand, 
and ready to begin almost—for the 
proper way is to have a ship spread 
naked first, and then hoist sail, if 
you want to show its meaning. I 
could not bear to be hard upon these 
young ones—and some of them good 
mother Jones’s own—all in a mess 
of activity ; and I tried to think that 
it was all right, because money was 
earning anyhow. But I could not 
reconcile it with my sense of duty 
to make a game of well-paid work ; 
therefore I kept the children out, in 
a manner I need not now describe, 
only you may rely upon it for real 
ingenuity; for children are worse 
to manage than folk who have been 
through having them. 


CHAPTER XLIII.—A FINE PRICE FOR BARDIE, 


Now our own two little darlings 


at the bad works of the others from 


had behaved so beautifully, gazing a distance only, though sadly pushed 
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to share in them, and keeping their 
little garters up, when the others 
were hopscotching; also feeling, 
and pointing out, and almost exag- 
gerating the ruin wrought by the 
other small ones (which they durst 
not come down to help), that I de- 
termined to give them both a mag- 
nificent Sunday dinner. I would 
gladly have had the young mid- 
shipman down—for on Sunday he 
was such an ornament, as good as 
the best church-window !—but now 
our time was almost up; and though 
his mother would have let him 
come to grace my humble cottage, 
the Colonel insisted that he must go 
to take farewell of some excellent 
aunts, from whom he had large ex- 
pectations, and who had ordered 
him up for the Sunday to the neigh- 
bourhood of Cardiff. However, we 
could get on very well with our own 
aristocracy only, which I was sure 
poor Bardie was, though without 
any aunts to dine her, and it only 
made me the more determined to 
have a family party fed on good 
fare. We envied nobody as we sate 
down, and the little ones put up 
both hands, according to some an- 
cient teaching. For the first course 
we had conger, baked; a most nour- 
ishing, excellent dish, full of jelly 
and things for children. And this 
one was stuffed, like a loaded cannon, 
with meat-balls, pork fat, and car- 
raways. Bunny went at him as if 
she had never secured such a chance 
in her life before, but Birdie seemed 
inclined to wait for what was com- 
ing afterwards, and spent the time 
in watching Bunny with admiration 
and contempt mixed, as they are on 
a child’s face only. 

Then I brought in the dish of the 
day, with Bunny skipping and going 
about, and scorching her fingers to 
help me; but Bardie (having gone 
into her grandeur) sitting at table 
steadfastly, and with a resolute mind 
to know what it was before approval. 


‘thoroughly entered into it. 
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She had the most delicate nostrils, 
but what I brought made her open 
them. Because I had the very best 
half of the very best bam ever cured 
in our parish, through a whole series 
of good-luck. Luck, and skill, and 
the will of the Lord, must all com- 
bine for a first-rate ham; and here 
hey were met, and no mistake, both 
by one another and by excellent 
cooking afterwards. It would not 
become me to say any more, when 
it comes to my mind that the deli- 
cate gold of infant cabbage, by side 
of it, was also of my own planting, 
in a bit of black mould in a choice 
niche, ere Bethel Jose had tempted 
me. In spite of all this wonderful 
cheer, and the little ones going on 
famously, the sight of that young 
cabbage struck a vein of sorrow 
somewhere. To go away, and leave 
my house and garden for whole 
years perhaps, and feel that it was 
all behind me, in neglect and lone- 
liness, with no one to undo the 
windows, or to sow a row of peas, 
or even dib a cabbage in, and per- 
haps myself to find no chance of 
coming back to it, and none to feel 
the difference! Like a .knife all 
this went through me; so that I 
must look upward quite, for fear of 
the little ones watching me. 

Those two little creatures ate with 
a power and a heartiness enough to 
make anybody rejoice in the harm- 
less glory of feeding them. After 
the very first taste, they never 
stopped to wipe their lips, or to 
consider anything, but dealt with 
what they had won, and felt, and 
Only 
every now and then they could not 
help admiring what I take to be the 
surest proof of a fine ham and good 
cookery, that is to say, bright stripes 
of scarlet in between fat of a clear 
French white, not unlike our streaky 
jaspers interlaid with agate. To see 
that little thing, who scarce could 
lift a finger three weeks ago, now 
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playing so brisk a knife and fork, 
filled me with gratitude and joy, 
so that I made up my mind to finish 
my dinner from the conger, and keep 
the rest of the ham for her. 

I gave the little souls their wine 
—as they called it—of gooseberry- 
water, a good egg-cup full apiece; 
and away they went, like two little 
women, into the garden to play with 
it, and see who would keep it the 
longest. Then 1 put the rest of the 
ham in the cupboard, and returning 
to the conger, began to enjoy the 
carver’s privilege of ten minutes for 
his own fork. But just as I had 
done handsomely well, and was now 
preparing to think about a pipe of 
fine Navy tobacco, and a small nip 
of old rum and water, suddenly my 
door was darkened, and there stood 
the very last man (save one) whom, 
for my comfort and calm Sabbath 
feeling, I could ever have wished to 
see. 

‘‘ Peace be to this house,” he began, 
with his hands spread out, and his 
eyes turned up, but his nostrils tak- 
ing sniff of things: ‘peace be to 
this humble home, and the perishing 
flesh contained in it! Brother Davy, 
is it well with thee ?”’ 

‘Brother Hezekiah,” said I, per- 
ceiving what he was up to: “no flesh 
does this house contain; for that it 
is too humble. But in the name of 
the Lord, right welcome art thou to 
cold conger! Brother, I pray thee, 
arise and eat; and go forty days 
hence on the strength of it.” 

“Tt hath been done,” replied He- 
zekiah, “‘by Divine grace and un- 
ceasing prayer. But come, old chap, 
I am sure you have got something 
better in that cupboard. Stinking 
fish hast thou often sold me, and lo 
Ihave striven to like it! therefore 
give me good meat now, and let us 
rejoice at thy great doings.” 

This speech was so full of truth 
that it got the upper hand of me, 
both by the sense of compunction 
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and the strength of hospitality, and 
I could no longer deny to Perkins 
all that remained of poor Bardie’s 
ham. ‘I have expounded the word 
of the Lord, I have been as Lot in 
your little Zoar,” he cried, going on 
for the third help of ham; .‘“ my 
spirit was mighty within me, David ; 
and Hepzibah took up the wondrous 
tale. Backsliding brother, where 
hast thou been? There is a move- 
ment and revival set afoot from my 
burning words, and Hepzibah’s pro- 
phecies, such as shall make your 
rotten old Church——” 

“Have a drop of beer,” I said, for 
I did not like to see him shake his 
fist at our church-tower. 

“‘ Well, I don’t mind if I do,” he 
answered, ‘‘now I come to think of 
it. Everything in its season, bro- 
ther. And a drop of your old rum 
afterwards.” 

I pretended not to hear this last ; 
for though I might stand him. in 
two-penny ale, I saw no reason for 
spoiling the tops of a bottle or two 
that. I scorned to open, even when 
my rheumatics had leapt from my 
double half-ribs to my ear-drops. 
So, after observing that things were 
locked up, I ran into the Jolly, 
and fetched a pint of small ale, very 
rapidly. Not expecting me back so 
soon, he had made a good rgund, 
with his knife in his hand, to see 
what might be hoped for. Now 
back he came with a groan, and said 
that he knew not what he was fit 
for. When the power of the Word 
came upon him, he had such’ spasms 
afterwards. 

I never love to be in company 
with a man of this sort. When 
my time is come for thanking God 
for a fine dinner, | would rather be 
alongside of a simple man and a stupid 
one, who can sit and think with me, 
and say no more about it. He knew 
my feelings, I do believe, and en- 
joyed them like pickles with his 
meat; and after finishing every 
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morsel, even down to the mark of 
the saw upon the very knuck of it, 
up he put his tallowy thumbs with 
the black nails outwards, and drew a 
long breath, and delivered, ‘‘In the 
name of the Lord, Amen. And now, 
Brother David, rejoice a little, as be- 
hoves a Christian man, upon the 
blessed Sabbath-day.” ‘ 

“Hezekiah, I have rejoiced to 
behold your joy in feeding, and 
to minister thereto. Now, having 
fruition of fleshy things, take the 
word of the Lord, oh my brother, 
and expound doctrinally; though 
it be but a score of chapters. I will 
smoke, and hearken thee.” 

“Strong meat is not for babes, 
my son; and a babe art thou, old 
Dyo. Chaps like you must wait 


and watch for the times of edifica- 
tion. There is a time for sowing, and 
there is a time for reaping. Small 
ale is not meat for such as bear the 
burden of the day.” 

“’Kiah, the smith,” I asked, very 
shortly, ‘what is it you would have 


of me?” 

“Brother Davy, I have offered a 
blessing on thy flesh-pots; and 
good they were, though not mani- 
fold. It is comely that I should 
offer another blessing on thy vessels, 
Davy.” 

What could I do with such a man 
in my own house? Brother Heze- 
kiah became, at my expense, most 
hospitable. I found no escape from 
my own bottle, without being rude 
to my visitor's glass; and yet I 
enjoyed not a single drop, for want 
of real companionship. For all my 
wits were up inarms, as if against 
Parson Chowne almost; because I 
knew that Master Perkins wanted 
to make a fool of me. So I feigned 
to be half-seas-over, that he might 
think he had done it. 

“Ancient friend,” he began at 
Jast, when he thought that I was 
ripe for it; ‘“‘thou hast lifted me 
above the height of edification. 
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Peradventure I say words that savour 
not of wisdom; beloved brother, the 
fault is thine: here I am, and there 
you are.” 

“How can any man having a 
smithy of his own go on so. An 
thou wert not tipsy, ’Kiah, thou 
couldst see the contrary. I am here, 
and thou art there.” 

“Just so. You have put it won- 
derfully,” he answered, after think- 
ing: “we may both say right is 
right, which is the end of everything. 
Keziah said to me, ‘Go seek where 
he is, and how he is; because I have 
seen noble visions of his exhibition.’ 
And yet, you see, exalted brother, 
scarce the tenth part came to 
her.” 

“She knows what she is about,” 
said I; ‘“‘she dreamed of a red-hot 
cradle, and the hoof of Satan rock- 
ing me. Now I see the whole of it. 
It was Parson Chowne, and the 
ferry-boat, and the ketch I was all 
but burned in. Perkins, tell me 
more, my friend. I have groaned 
much for neglecting the warning of 
the prophetess.” 

‘* How many men have groaned in 
vain for that same cause, old Dyo! 
Vainglorious males, they doubt her 
gift, because she is afemale! Out 
of the mouths of babes and 
women—brother, I forget the pas- 
sage, but it comes to that, I ‘think. 
And now she hath been again in 
trouble.” 

“Concerning what, old Hezekiah ? 
As concerning what, I pray thee ?” 

“Even touching the child De- 
lushy, in the godless house of Sker. 
In a holy trance it hath been vouch- 
safed her to behold that poor kid of 
the flock bearing in her mouth a 
paper, whereupon in letters of blood 
was written, ‘Come over, and help 
us.’ And we have found a way to 
help her, with thy faithful testi- 
mony.” 

In his crafty sheep’s-eyed manner, 
made of crawling piety mixed with 
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sharp and spiteful worldliness, he 
began to feel my soundings towards 
a scheme so low and infamous, that 
my blood within me boiled for being 
forced to bear with him. He had 
prepared the whole plot well, and 
what it came to was just this: In- 
land there lived a wealthy smelter 
of the Methodist tribe, and Heze- 
kiah was deep in his books for long 
supply of material. Rees ap Rees 
was his name, and he longed, as 
every year he grew older, to make 
up for an ancient wrong, which was 
coming home to him. In the early 
days when he was poor, and clever, 
and ambitious, he -had ousted his 
elder brother from his father’s 
hearth, and banished him. This 
poor fellow fied to the colonies ; 
and for many years no token and 
no news came home of him. Mean- 
while Rees ap Rees was growing 
elderly, and worn out with money, 
which is a frightful thing to feel. 
But about a year ago, a half-caste 
sailor had come to his house, bring- 
ing a wretched death-scrawl from 


this supplanted, hut never yet for- 


gotten, and only brother. There 
were not a dozen lines, but they 
told a tale that made the rich man 
weep, and eat dry bread for days 
and days. His brother having been 
born without the art of getting on 
at all, was dying for want of food 
and comfort, having spent his last 
penny to keep the mouths of his 
two little babes at work. These poor 
children had lost their mother, and 
were losing their father now, who 
with his last breath almost, for- 
getting wrongs, as we do in death, 
very humbly committed them to 
the charge of his rich brother. And 
he said that his only remaining 
friend, captain of the Nova Scotia, 
had promised to deliver them safe 
in Bristol, to be sent for. The dy- 
ing father had no strength to speak 
of their names, or age, or any other 
particulars. 
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Now it so happened that Rees 
ap Rees was dearly fond of children, 
as all rich childless people are, on 
account of being denied them: and 
since his wife died, he had often 
thought of adopting some one. But 
being rich, he was fidgety now; 
and none of the children in his 
neighbourhood ever blew their noses. 
So here he found, as it were from 
heaven, two little dears coming 
down upon him, his next of kin 
and right heirs, and also enabling 
him to go to his parish churchyard, 
with a sense of duty done, although 
preferring to rest elsewhere, if by 
law allowable. You may suppose 
how he waited and watched: but 
those two little dears never came. 
Upon that, he longed for them so 
much more that he offered a reward 
of £100 for any tidings of them, and 
of £200 for both, or either, brought 
to his house in safety. Hence it will 
be clear enough what Hezekiah’s 
scheme was; and half the reward 
was to be my own. 

‘All thou hast to say, good Dyo, 
is what thou saidest at the very 
time; that the ship was not called 
Andalusia, but to the best of thy 
belief was more like Nova Scotia. 
Also that she was bound for Bristol, 
and that the other baby’s clothes 
bore no coronet, as they fancied, 
but the letter R. done fancifully, as 
might be by a freemason, such as 
the poor father was said tobe. That 
garment must be destroyed of course. 
I have one prepared for the child 
Delusby, with ‘Martha ap Rees’ 
in faint writing upon it. This the 
old man must find out for himself, 
after our overlooking it. He will 
then believe it tenfold. And after 
the sight of thy uniform, Dyo—— 
ha! how sayest thou, old friend ? 
A snug little sum to invest for old 
age. Thou knowest the old saying, 
‘Scurvy in the Navy; but the 
Navy’s self more scurvy!’ When 
thou art discharged with three half- 
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pence a-day, one hundred pound 
with accumulations, say £150 then, 
will. help to buy sulphur for thy 
rheumatics. Myself will give thee 
ten per cent for it, upon sound 
security.” 

“It sounds very well,” said I, to 
lead him; “one hundred and fifty 
pounds hath a fine sound.” 

“Not only that, my noble boy: 
but the hold thou wilt have on a 
rich young maiden, such as Martha 
ap Rees will be. The old fellow 
can’t last very long: none of those 
smelters ever do, and he hath heart- 
disease as well. Little Martha will 
come into £20,000 or more, and 
every penny of it hanging upon 
thee, and me, my lad. Is it well 
devised, is it grand, my boy; is it 
worthy of old ’Kiah ?” 

“That it is,” I cried; 
worthy !” 

He flourished his glass in the 
pride of his heart, and even began 
to sing a song with a chorus of 
“« Spankadilloes,” forgetting whose 
holy day it was. Unfortunately I 
did the same; for my nature can 
never resist a song: moreover I 
wanted to think a little. Not from 
any desire to dwell for a moment 
on my own interest, but from the 
great temptation to. make the for- 
. tunes of our poor castaway. But 
while I was nursing my left knee, 
with the foot giving time for another 
chorus (which was just beginning), 
I heard a tiny pipe, and turned 
round, and there was the little thing 
herself, dancing on one foot, and 
jerking the other in mockery of my 
attitude, nodding her head to keep 
time as well, and for her very life 
singing out, ‘ Pankydillo,  dillo, 
dillo,” while Bunny peeping round 
the door-post, with a power of 
Sabbath feeling, looked as if the 
world were ending. It was clear 
that Bardie had not seen Perkins, 
whom she never could endure, else 
would she not have run in from 
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the garden, to bear a share in our 
melody ; and that good brother was 
so full of his noble scheme, and his 
song, and my rum, that he never 
noticed her baby voice ;. and her 
quick light figure was out of his 
sight, from the corner of his boozing. 
Therefore I managed to get her 
away, and send her for a good walk 
with Bunny, to look for water-cress 
at Bruwys Well; for I thought it 
wiser to keep that Perkins ignorant 
of her whereabouts; and Bunny 
could be trusted now to see to any 
one anywhere. 

Off went the heavy one very 
gravely, and the light one full of 
antics, even in front of the cottages 
singing ‘“ Pankydillo” (which hit 
her fancy), so that I feared some 
disrepute, at such a thing going 
forth from our house upon a Sab- 
bath evening. I tried to frown, 
but she made me laugh by turning 
round and clapping her knee, ex- 
actly as she had seen me do; and 
it seemed the best thing to go back 
out of sight, ere neighbours got 
the key to it. Little she guessed 
that the fate of her life was dancing 
in the balance, and that her own 
lightsome play had turned it, whe- 
ther for good or evil. 

How could I let such a spring of 
life, such a mischievous innocence, 
and thoroughly earnest devotion to 
play, sink and be quenched by a for- 
mal old Methodist in the iron dis- 
trict? Sker-house was dull enough 
for dry bones: but there at least 
she had the sands, and sea, and 
shells, and rabbits,’ and wild-fowl : 
nor any one to terrify her with re- 
ligious terrors—which to the young 
are worst of all—unless it were a 
ghost or two of wicked abbots re- 
penting. Whereas I knew what an 
old compunctious Methodist is, who - 
has made some money, and devotes 
his last years to “‘the service of Je- 
hovah.” Even £20,000 could not 
make it up to her. 
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Therefore I shook Master Per- 
kins up, for he really had been a 
little too free, and was going to 
sleep with his spectacles stuck for a 
corkscrew into another bottle, and 
I made him understand that his 
plan was a great deal too crvoked 
for me, and that the sooner he went 
to se¢k Hepzibah (who was pro- 
phesying on a stool for pickling 
pork, down at Betsy Matthew’s), 
and to prepare for his midnight ser- 
vice, with a strong Revival rising, 
the better chance he would have of 
escaping my now rapidly - growing 
desire to afford him total immersion 
(which is the only salvation of one 
highly respectable lot of them) in 
the well of John the Baptist. 
Hezekiah dreaded water so much 
that this hint was enough for him ; 
and off he set in a tipsy shamble, 
to lie down on the sandhills, ere he 
came face to face with the prophetess, 
When I had put things a little 
aright, and brushed up the hearth 
to a bit of fire (to warm the milk 
for the little ones), and by opening 
doors and windows sweetened all 
the place with summer flowing in 
and nestling round the relics of the 
sunset, and when the neighbours’ 
chairs (whereon the very old men 
had been sitting for their Sunday 
evening) creaked, as if carried in 
and dusted for another Sunday, and 
there was not one child left (except 
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a bad child by the well, whose loose 
mind was astray with stars, and 
took no heed of supper-time), then 
the two best children in the village, 
neighbourhood, or county, hand-in- 
hand came to my door. They were 
wonderfully silent, and they stole 
(each in her own manner) just a 
little glimpse at me, to feel how my 
temper lay ; then they looked at one 
another, to exchange opinions on 
that all-important matter. They 
knew they had been out too late, 
and had frightened Granny a little 
perhaps, and therefore now had 
angered him. And in their simple 
way, they thought it wiser not to 
broach the question. I meant to 
scold them, but could not find it, 
when I beheld their pretty ways, 
within my power to do so, And 
lucky for them that I did not know, 
until next day, when too late to 
scold, what a dreadful mess their 
clothes were in. In that light I 
could only see their pretty faces 
glowing, and their bright eyes full 
of doubt, and their little bodies 
shrinking back. Also bundles of 
water-cress put forward to mitigate 
righteous wrath. I felt that I had 
been having my spree, and these 
small creatures had only had theirs. 
So I kissed them both, and gave 
them good supper, and blessed them 
into their little bed. 


CHAPTER XLIV.—PROVIDES FOR EDUCATION. 


Having before me several years 
of absence from home, if it should 
please the Lord so long to spare me, 
I now took measures for the welfare 
of those who would chiefly miss me. 
The little cottage was my own from 
many generations, and in a new will 
made by a clever man (no less than 
our new schoolmaster), I, left it to 
Bunny, and all my effects, except 
my boat, and the sum of ten guineas, 


which two items, as honour demand- 
ed, were for Miss Delushy. But 
what is wealth without education ? 
No more than a plummet without 
the line. ‘Knowing this, I provided 
as follows. 

A thoroughly fine new school- 
master had arisen, as aforesaid, for 
the purpose of educating all our 
Newton children. Our good parson 
had brought him in, not because 
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the old one, being challenged by 
the village tailor to spell the word 
‘“‘horse” without the picture, proved 
his command of the alphabet by 
accomplishing it in nine different 
ways, all wrong (for that was en- 
tered to his credit, when the tailor 
failed to do the like), but because 
he horsed a boy, and left him there 
for the afternoon, having fallen 
asleep without thrashing him. And 
it shows what the public confusion 
of mind is, that there were not 
three people in all the parish who 
could help jumbling these stories 
together, because each of them had 
a horse in it! However the poor 
old man had to go, and Colonel 
Lougher, having nothing to do with 
the spelling of the children, thought 
it so hard on his brother’s part, that 
he made the old man his head-gar- 
dener, so as to double his wages, 
and enable him to sleep not half, 
but the whole of the afternoon. 

His successor in the school had 
been sought out very diligently, 
and he could spell almost as well 
as Bardie could pronounce a word. 
But when we found that he came 
from a distance more than a quick 
man could walk in a day, and that 
he could not through all his fore- 
fathers (although they were quite 
at his finger-ends) claim so much 
even as intermarriage with any of 
our third-rate families, much less 
with any Llewellyns, or Hopkins, 
or Bevans, or even Thomases, we 
saw that even Parson Lougher had 
gone a little too far for us, and not 
& woman in the place would let a 
bedroom to that man. However 
we could not bolt him out of his 
own schoolroom, and there he slept, 
contented with a pile of slates for 
bedstead, and of copy-books for 
bolster and for pillow. For a week 
at least he had no school, but he 
went to church and sang beauti- 
fully (which brought half the wo- 
men over), and the children began 
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to be such a plague, at home, before 
Monday morning, that eight or nine 
were sent back to school, as if with 
halters round their necks. With 
these he took so much kind trouble, 
that in three hours they learned 
more than the parish had learned 
for a generation ; so much that they 
could not keep it down when they 
went home for dinner. In_ the 
afternoon there were twenty pupils, 
and by the end of the week three 
dozen. But how could they prove 
him to their parents qualified for a 
bedroom ? 

Upon the strength of my present 
position, and unrivalled experience, 
I found it my duty to come to the 
fore, and take the command of the 
householders. And knowing of 
course what a waste of time it is to 
reason with anybody, I seized the 
bull by the horns, and offered Mas- 
ter Roger Berkrolles the occupancy 
of my cottage upon most liberal 
conditions. ‘‘ That is to say for rent 
per quarter, one sea-snail, and per 
annum one cockleshell, to preserve 
the title; provided nevertheless and 
upon this express condition that my 
lawful grandaughter Bunny should 
be fed, alimented, sufficiently nour- 
ished, clothed, clad, apparelied, and 
in garments found; also taught, in- 
structed, indoctrined, educated and 
perfected in every branch of useful 
knowledge by the said Roger Berk- 
rolles. Item, that if a certain child 
of tender years, known as ‘Delu- 
shy,’ should at any time appear on 
the premises, and demand instruc- 
tion, instruction of the highest or- 
der, and three slices of bread-and- 
butter, should be imparted to her 
without charge, de die in diem.” I 
objected to these “dies,” as being 
of a nasty churchyard sound; but 
Master Roger convinced me soon, 
and must have convinced a far 
tougher fellow, that to put our lat- 
ter end out of sight and out of mind 
so, isa bad example and discourage- 
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ment for the young ones, whose place 
it is to dwell on it. 

A man of far coarser tone of mind 
than mine would be required to de- 
scribe Master Roger’s sense of grati- 
tude towards me. When I do a 
handsome thing, I cannot bear to 
tell of it, nor even to receive the 
praise accruing from what neigh- 
bours know. “Do it, and be done 
with it,” in all such cases is my 
rule; and if Roger chose to give me 
an inventory of goods and chattels, 
he can bear me out in saying that I 
scorned to call a witness in to put 
his name to it. Business is not my 
strong point, and it never is with a 
man of largeness. 

The next thing for me to see to 
was to get some wicked warrants 
quashed; which a deep ignorance 
of my character, and the lies of very 
low villians, had induced some weak 
or vicious magistrates to issue; so 
that in the sporting season (when 
I might have done my best), IL 
was forced to decamp with my 
telescope. This has been men- 
tioned perhaps before ; but not my 
strong resolution to face it out, as 
soon as ever the sense of a strong 
position enabled me. No doubt 
they had meant to do their duty; 
and I forgave them all altogether. 
There were three of them. Two 
names I quite forget. How can one 
think of such trifles at sea? But 
the third was one Master Anthony 
Stew, who had tyrannised over me 
dreadfully, in the times of my tri- 
bulation. Up to this man’s gate I 
went, and rang. the great bell, with 
my three stripes on, and a cap of 
fronted tapestry. Squire Anthony 
was about, somewhere on the pre- 
mises, would my honour mind wait- 
ing while the boy went round to 
look for him. This maid never 
guessed how often she had told me 
my fish was bad, and what a shane 
it was to make them eat it up in 
the kitchen, or starve; and where 
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did I hope to go to? Neither did 
she recollect how she had as good 
as made me kiss her behind the 
meat-screen, when my glory began 
to grow for saving those drowned 
niggers. And yet I could not be 
sure that she did not know it all, 
and hide it all, for the joy of boasting 
afterwards. I understand every- 
thing, except women. 

When I was shown into the draw- 
ing-room, and Mrs. Stew with a 
curtsy went out, as if afraid to trust 
herself in a presence so imposing, I 
had a great mind to take a nip at 
some of the rubbish upon the table. 
The whole of these nick-nacks could 
never have paid me half what 
this fellow had cost me in fines, ex- 
penses, costs, and so on; without a 
bit of evidence from any man of 
character. However, I only looked 
at them. 

When that low Anthony Stew 
came in, he knew me (before I could 
speak almost) ; he gave a quick glance 
at the table, and then without an- 
other word showed me out, in spite 
of all my uniform, to his dirty little 
justice-room. With such a man, I 
should think it wrong to go into his 
ribaldry : only he said this, at last ; 

“Davy, thou thief, we will with- 
draw them, because we cannot exe- 
cute them, now thou art in Royal 
Service. Five there are, if I re- 
member. Does your conscience 
plead to more *” 

“My conscience pleads to none, 
your Worship. Perjured scoundrels 
all of them. Five was the number, 
I do believe. Alas! what may we 
come to ?” 

“The gallows, Dyo, the gallows, 
thou rogue! Thou hast had some 
shavings. But when thy turn comes, 
good Dyo, I will do thee a good 
turn, if I can.” 

* Will your Worship tell me why ? 
I never looked for anything but the 
flint-edge from your Worship.” 

‘“* Because thou art the only rogue 
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I never was a match for. There, go 
thy way now; go thy way; or I 
shall be asking thee to dinner.” 

“* Nay, your Worship, God forbid ! 
What food have I had since break- 
fast-time ”” And so I won the last 
word of him. 

After this provision for my good 
repute, and defiance of magisterial 
scandal on behalf of Bunny, my 
next act was one of pure generosity 
towards an ancient enemy. Poor 
Sandy Macraw had a very hard 
fight to maintain himself and his 
numerous and still increasing family. 
Sometimes they did not taste so 
much as a rind of bacon for months 
together, but lived on barley-bread 
and dog-fish, or such stuff as he 
could not sell, with oatmeal cakes for 
a noble treat every other Sunday. 
What did I do but impart to him, 
under document drawn by Berkrol- 
les, that licence to fish off and on Sker 
Point which my courage had well 
established, with authority to him 
end covenant by him to attack and 
scare all poachers ; the whole to be 
void upon my return, if so I should 
think proper. And not only this, 
but I put him in funds to replace 
all his tackle, by enabling him to 
sell his boat. For I went so far as 
to lease him my own, at a moderate 
yearly rental, upon condition that 
he should keep her in thorough re- 
pair and as good as new. And for 
the further validity (as the lease 
said) of this agreement, two years’ 
rent became due at once, and was 
paid from the price of the other boat. 
My boat went twice as fast as San- 
dy’s, and was far more handy, so that 
this bargain was fair and generous, 
and did honour to all concerned. 

The next and last thing, before 
starting, was to provide for poor 
Bardie herself. For I feared that 
Hezekiah, or some other unprincipled 
fellow, might trump up a case, and 
get hold of her, and sell, or by other 
means turn into money my little 
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pet to the loss of my rights, and 
perhaps her own undoing. Resolved 
as I was to stop all chances of vil- 
lany of that kind, I went direct to 
Colonel Lougher and to Lady Bluett. 
Here I made the cleanest breast 
that ever was scooped out almost. 
Imay declare that I kept in nothing, 
except about painting the boat, and 
one or two infinite trifles of that sort, 
which it would have been a down- 
right impertinence to dwell upon. 
Nevertheless Colonel Lougher said 
that some blame might attach to me 
in spite of all pure intentions. 

But Lady Bluett said no, no. 
She would not hear of it for a mo- 
ment. The only thing that sur- 
prised her was Llewellyn’s thorough 
unselfishness and chivalrous devo- 
tion to a child who was nothing to 
him. She was a bewitching little 
dear; no one who saw her could 
doubt that; still it showed a very 
soft side to a wonderfully gallant 
character, when through all modesty 
it appeared what womanly tender- 
ness there had been. And _ this 
proved how entirely right her opin- 
ion had been from the very first, 
and what a mistake the good Colonel 
had made, in declining to let her even 
argue. 

““My dear Eleanor, my dear El- 
eanor,” cried the Colonel, with his 
eyes wide open, and his white hand 
spread to her; “I am surprised to 
hear you say so. But we cannot go 
into that question now. Llewellyn 
begged for my opinion. Yours, my 
dear (as you have proved), is of 
course more valuable.: still I thought 
that it was mine as 

“To be sure it was, dear Henry. 
Yours is what was asked for. My 
rule is never to interrupt you, but to 
listen silently.” 

‘To be sure, Eleanor, to be sure! 
And we always agree in the end, my 
dear. But so far as I can judge at 
present, Llewellyn, although with 
the very best meaning——” 
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“And a display of the greatest 
Colonel, even by 
” 


valour. Come, 
his own account 

“Yes, my dear, great valour, ‘no 
doubt, coupled with very sound dis- 
cretion. Yet when I come to con- 
sider the whole, [ really do think 
that your hero might have entered 
more fully into these particulars 
about the boat. Of course, he had 
no motive, and it was simply an 
error of judgment 4 

‘Henry, there was no error at all. 
What could he do when they would 
not even listen to him about the 
name of the ship? If they would 
not listen about a ship, is it likely 
they would listen about a boat? 
And a very small atom of a boat! 
The thing is too ridiculous.” 

Perceiving a pause, I made my 
bow ; for the very last thing I could 
desire would be to sow a controversy 
between the gentleman and lady, 
whom of all the county I esteemed 
the most and loved the best. And 
T knew that if I caused dissension 
in a pair so well united, each would 
think the less of me, when they 
came to make it up together. More- 
over, my object was attained. Their 
attention was drawn to the child 
again: the Colonel, as the nearest 
magistrate, was put in legal charge 
of her: [I was now quit of all con- 
cealment: and Lady Bluett had 
promised to see to the poor thing’s 
education, if ever she should need 
any. 

This I hoped with all my heart 
that she would do, and quickly too. 
And indeed she was growing at 
such a pace after that long illness, 
also getting so wonderfully clever 
about almost everything, and full of 
remarks that might never strike a 
grown man till he thought of them, 
that the only way or chance I saw 
of taking the, genius out of her, was 
to begin her education. Forgetting 
just now a good deal of my own, and 
being so full of artillery, I got Master 
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Berkrolles to make the first start, 
and show her the way to the alpha- 
bet. Our Bunny now could spell 
“cat” and “dog,” and could make 
a good shot at some other words, 
and enjoyed a laugh at children 
(head and shoulders over her) when- 
ever they went amiss ; and she from 
the master’s face was sure of it. But 
Bardie had never been to school; 
for I thought it below her rank so 
much; and now I contrived for our 
great schoolmaster to come to my 
cottage, and there begin. 

It must have made the very 
gravest man, ever cut from a block 
of wood, laugh to behold Master 
Roger, and her. He with his natu- 
ral dignity, and well-founded sense 
of learning, and continual craving 
for a perfect form of discipline; yet 
unable to conceal his great wonder 
at her ways: she on her side taking 
measure of him in a shy glance or 
two, and letting her long eyelashes 
fall, and crossing her feet with one 
shoulder towards him, for him to 
begin with her. He vowed that he 
never had such a pupil; instead of 
learning, she wanted to know the 
reason why of everything. Why had 
A two legs and a girdle, while B had 
two stomachs and no leg at all? C 
was the moon, from the shape of it. 
It was no good to tell her that C 
was the cat; a cat had four legs and 
C had none: and as for D being a 
dog, she would fetch dear Dutch, if 
he would not believe her, and show 
him what a dog was like. And 
then perceiving how patient he was, 
and understanding his goodness, the 
poor little fatherless soul jumped 
up on his knee, and demanded a 
play with him. He did not know 
how to play very well, because he 
was an ancient bachelor; but enter- 
ing into her sad luck, from know- 
ledge of her history, he did the very 
best thing (as I thought) that ever 
had been done to her. He put her 
on a stool between his knees, and 
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through the gloss of her hair he 
poured such very beautiful and true 
stories, that one could almost see 
.her mind (like the bud of a prim- 
rose) opening. She pushed up her 
little hands and tossed her thick 
hair out of the hearing way, and 
then being, absorbed. in some ad- 
ventures like her own almost, round 
she turned and laid her eyes upon his 
furrowed yet beaming face, and her 
delicate elbows on his knees, and 
drank in every word, with sighs, 
and short breath, and a tear or two. 

Although, from one point of view, 
I did not like to be superseded so, 
especially in my own department, 
as might be said, of story-telling, 
yet I put small feelings away, and 
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all the jaundice of jealousy. IfI 
were bound to go wherever Govern- 
ment might order me, for the safety 
of our native land, and with mod- 
erate pay accruing, also with a high 
position, and good hopes of raising 
it, the least I could do was to thank 
the Lord for sending those two poor 
children a man, so wise, and accom- 
plished, and kind-hearted, bound 
over to look after them. And yet 
I would almost as lief have com- 
mitted them into the hands of 
Mother Jones, who could scarcely vie 
with me. But they promised never 
to forget me; and the night before 
I went away, I carried Bardie back 
to Sker, and saw that Black Evan 
was dying. 


CHAPTER XLY.—INTRODUCES A REAL HERO. 


My orders were to rejoin at Pem- 
broke on the 10th of June, where 
the Alcestis lay refitting and tak- 
ing in stores for an ocean-cruise. 
Of course I was punctual to the 
day,-and carried with me a fine re- 
cruit, Master Rodney Bluett. I re- 
ceived not only minute directions 
from his lady-mother, but also a 
tidy little salary, to enable me to 
look after him. This was a lady of 
noble spirit, and ready to devote 
her son for the benefit of his 
country; because there was no 
fighting now, nor any war in pro- 
spect. Also Colonel Lougher came 
as far as the gate, where the griffins 
are, and patted his nephew’s curly 
head; and said that although it was 
not quite as he himself could have 
wished it, he could trust the boy to 
be an honour to a loyal family, and 
to write home every now and then, 
for the sake of his poor mother. 
For his own sake also, I think the 
Colonel might have very truly said ; 
because while he was talking so, 
and trying to insist on duty, as the 
one thing needful, I could not for a 


moment trust my own. eyes to ex- 
amine him. So we all tried to say 
“‘ good-bye,” as if there was nothing 
in it. 

It was a very long “ good-bye,” 
even longer than we could by any 
stretch have dreamed of. Two or 
three years was the utmost that we 
then looked forward to: but I tell 
you simple truth, in saying that not 
one of us had the chance of seeing 
England, mich less any part of 
Wales, for a shorter period than 
seven years and two months added. 
You may doubt me, and say, “‘ Pooh, 
pooh! that was your fault;” and 
so on. But you would be wholly 
wrong; and from the Admiralty re- 
cords our Captain could prove it 
thoroughly. And what is much 
clearer than all, do you think that 
Captain Drake Bampfylde would 
have been seven years, or even 
seven days, away without sight of 
his beautiful lady, Isabel Carey, if 
it could have been managed other- 
wise ? 

It was a mixture of bad luck. I 
can explain a good deal of it, but 
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not all the ins and outs. We were 
ordered here, and ordered there, and 
then sometimes receiving three con- 
tradictions of everything. Until we 
should scarcely have been surprised 
at receiving signal, ‘‘H.M.S. Alcestis 
to the moon ; to wait for orders.” 

And if we had received that signal, 
I believe we should have tried it; 
being by this time the best-trained 
and finest ship’s company in the 
world. We had ceased to be a re- 
ceiving ship, as soon as the war was 
over, and now were what they be- 
gin to call— though it sounds 
against the grain to me—an “ Experi- 
mental Ship.” And the Lord knows 
that we made experiments enough 
to drown, or blow up, or blow arms 
off, every man borne on our blessed 
books. They placed me at the head 
of it all, until the others were up to 
it; and a more uneasy or ticklish 
time I never have known, before or 
since. Over and over again I ex- 
pected to go up to the sky almost; 
and you may pretty well conceive 
how frequent was my uneasiness. 
Nevertheless I still held on; and 
Government had to pay for it. 

In four years time the old frigate 
began to be knocked almost to 
pieces; and we made up our minds 
to be ordered home, and set our 
memories at work upon all who 
were likely to meet us, if still in 
the land of the living. While at 
Halifax thinking thus, and looking 


forward to Christmas time among: 


our own families, a spick and span 
new frigate came, of the loveliest 
lines we had ever seen, and stand- 
ing-gear the most elegant. She 
took our eyes so much at once, and 
she sat the water so, that there was 
not a man of us able to think of 
anything else till all hands piped 
dowre. This was the Thetis, if 
you please, taken from the Crappos 
in the very last action of the war, 
a 46-gun frigate, but larger than an 
English 60-gun ship. The French 
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shipbuilders are better than ours, 
but their riggers not to be compared ; 
which is the reason perhaps why 
they always shoot at our rigging in- 
stead of our hulls. At any rate, 
having been well overhauled, and 
thoroughly refitted at Chatham, and 
rigged anew from step to truck, she 
presented an appearance of most 
tempting character. 

It was a trick of the Naval Board 
to keep us together, and it suc- 
ceeded. Those gentlemen knew 
what we were by this time, the 
very best ship’s company to be 
found in all the service; and as 
there were signs already of some 
mischief brewing, their desire was 
still to keep together such a piece 
of discipline. My humble name 
had been brought forward many 
times with approval, but without 
any effect so far upon wages or posi- 
tion. Now, however, my Lords had 
found it expedient to remember me, 
and David Llewellyn was appoint- 
ed master’s mate to the Thetis, if he 
should think fit to join her; for 
the whole after our long service 
was a matter of volunteering. 

There was not a man of us dared 
to leave Captain Drake Bampfylde 
shabbily. We turned over to the 
Thetis, in a body, with him; and 
the crew that had manned her from 
England took the old Alcestis home 
again. And junior Lieutenant 
Bluett, now a fine young fellow, 
walked the quarter-deck of the 
Thetis, so that you should have 
seen him. But first and foremost 
was to see our great Captain Drake ; 
as ready as if he were always looking 
out for an enemy’s ship from the 
foretop. He walked a little lame, 
on account of the piece the shark 
took out of him: nevertheless we 
had not a man to equal him for 
activity. I remember once when a 
violent gale caught us on the banks 
of Newfoundland, and the sky came 
down upon us black as any thunder- 
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cloud. The wind grew on us so 
towards nightfall, that after taking 
in reef after reef, the orders were to 
make all snug, send down the top- 
gallant-masts, and lie-to under close- 
reefed main-topsail, and fore-top- 
mast staysail. Captain Drake was 
himself on deck, as he always was 
in time of danger, and through the 
roar of the gale his orders came as 
clear as a bell almost, from the 
mouth of his speaking - trumpet. 
‘*‘Main-top men, to station! Close 
reef the main-topsail. Mr. Bluett, 
clew up, clew up. There is not a 
moment to lose, my men. Spit to 
vour hands and stick like pitch. 
What! are you afraid then, all of 
ou ?” 

For the sail was lashing about 
like thunder, having broken from 
the quarter-gasket, -and when the 
men came to the topsail-yard they 
durst not go upon it. Then a black 
squall struck them with blinding 
rain, and they scarce could see one 
another’s faces, till a cheery voice 
came from the end of the yard, 
“Hold on, my Jads—hold on there! 
You seem so skeery of this job, I 
will do it for you.” ‘“’Tis the devil 
himself” cried old Ben Bower, cap- 
tain of the main-top; ‘‘let him fly, 
let him fly, my lads!” “It is our 
Captain,” said I, who was coming 
slowly up to see to it, myself pre- 
pared to do the job, and shame all 
those young fellows; “skulk below, 
you jelly-pots, and leave it to me 
and the Captain.” ‘ A cheer for the 
Captain, a cheer for the Captain!” 
they cried, before I could follow 
them, and a score of men _ stood 
against the sky, in the black pitch 
of the hurricane, as if it were a 
review almost. For they guessed 
what the Captain must have done, 
and it made a hero of each of them. 
While they came slowly up the rat- 
tlins, he clomb the rigging like a 
cat, and before they got to the lub- 
ber’s hole, he was at the topmast- 
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head, whence he slid down by the 
topping-lift to the very end of the 
mainyard. Such a thing done in 
a furious gale, and the sea going 
mountains high almost, beat even 
my experience of what British cap- 
tains are up to. After that, if he 
had cried, ‘* Make sail to”-—Heligo- 
land, with no landing to it—there 
was not a man of us but would have 
touched his hat, and said, “ Ay, ay, 
sir |” 

And now we first met Captain 
Nelson in command of the Boreas, 
a poor little frigate; we could have 
sunk her as easily as we outsailed 
her. But as senior to Captain 
Drake, he at once assumed command 
of us; although it was not in our 
instructions to be at his disposal. 
The Americans then were carrying 
on with the privileges of British 
subjects, in trading with the Lee- 
ward Islands; although they had 
cast off our authority in a most un- 
courteous, and I might say head- 
strong manner. Captain Nelson 
could never put up with the pre- 
sumptuous manners of this race, and 
he felt bitterly how feeble had been 
our behaviour to them. These are 
people who will always lead the 
whole world, if they can; counting 
it honour to depart from and get 
over old ideas. And now they were 
doing a snug bit of roguery with the 
Leeward Islands, pretending to have 
British bottoms, while at bottom 
Yankees. 

Nelson set his face against it ; and 
whenever he set his face, his hand 
came quickly afjerwards. We soon 
cut up that bit of smuggling, al- 
though the Governor of the Islands 
was himself against us. Captain 
Nelson’s orders were to enforce the 
Navigation Act; and we did it 
thoroughly. 

Ever so many times I met him 
as he now came to and fro; and he 
took the barge-tiller out of my hand, 
at least a dozen times, I think. For 
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he never could bear that another 
man should seem to do his work for 
him, any more than he could bear 
to see a thing done badly. Not 
that he found fault with my steer- 
ing (which was better than his own, 
no doubt), but that he wanted to 
steer himself. And he never could 
sit a boat quietly, from his perpetual 
ups and downs, and longing to do 
something. He knew my name; 
he knew every one’s name; he call- 
ed me “Old Dyo,” continually, be- 
cause the men had caught it up; 
and in my position, I could not per- 
ceive what right he had to do so. 
I had him on my lap, I won't say 
fifty times, but at least fifteen : for 
he never had sea-legs at all when a 
heavy sea was running : and I never 
thought it any honour, but cherished 
some hopes of a shilling or so. As 
for appearance, at first sight he 
struck me as rather grotesque-look- 
ing than imposing, in spite of his 
full-laced uniform, and the broad 
flaps of his waistcoats. His hair, 
moreover, was drawn away from his 


forehead, and tied in a lanky tail, 


leaving exposed, in all its force, 
rather a sad face, pale and thin, 
and with the nose somewhat lop- 
sided. Also the shoulders badly 
shaped, and the body set up any- 
how; and the whole arrangement of 
his frame nervous, more than mus- 
cular. 

In spite of all this, any man who 
knows the faces of men, and their 
true meaning, could not fail to per- 
ceive at once that here was no com- 
mon mortal. ‘The vigour and spirit 
of his eyes were such that they not 
only seemed to be looking through 
whatever lay before them, but to 
have distinct perception of a larger 
distance, and eagerness to deal with 
it. And the whole expression of 
his face told of powerful impatience, 
and a longing for great deeds, dash- 
ed with melancholy. The entire 
crew of his ship, I was told, were 
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altogether wrapped up in him, and 
would give their lives for him with- 
out thought; and there was not one 
of them but was mad with our Goy- 
ernment for being at peace, and bar- 
ring Captain Nelson from the ex- 
ploits he was pining for. One of 
them struck at me with an oar, when 
I said how puny Nelson was, com- 
pared with our Drake Bampfylde, 
and only the strong sense of my 
position enabled me to put up with 
it. And what I said was all the 
time the very truest of the true; 
and that was why it hurt them so. 
We being now the finest and smart- 
est frigate in the service, looked 
down upon that tub of a Boreas, 
and her waddle-footed crew, and her 
pale, pig-tailed commander, with a 
power of ignominy which they were 
not pleased with. And all the time 
we were at their orders, and they 
took care to let us know it! We 
would have fought them with plea- 
sure, if the rules of the service 
allowed it. 

Enough of that uncomfortable 
discontent and soreness. The hard- 
est point is for a very great man to 
begin to set forth his greatness. 
We could not, at the momment, see 
why Horatio Nelson should thus 
sweep off with the lead so. But 
after he had once established what 
he was, and what he meant, there 
was no more jealousy. To this I 
shall come in its proper place; I am 
only now picking up crumbs, as it 
were, and chewing small jobs hon- 
ourably. 

But against one thing I must 
guard. Our Captain Drake was 
never for a moment jealous of Cap- 
tain Nelson. It was one of the 
things that annoyed us most, when 
we looked down on the Boreas, and 
would gladly have had a good turn 
with those fellows who assumed 
such airs to us, to find that our be- 
loved Captain was as full of Nelson 
as the worst of the Boreases. And 
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one of our men who went on strong- 
ly, took six dozen, and no mistake, 
and acknowledged how well he de- 
servedit. Thatis the way to do things 
and makes all of us one family. 

It is time for me now to crowd 
all sail for Spithead, as we did at 
last. Seven round years and two 
months were gone since I had seen 
old Cymru, and I could fill seven 
thousand pages with our whole ad- 
ventures. But none of them bore 
much on my tale, and nobody cares 
for my adventures, since I ceased to 
be young and handsome; and some- 
times I almost thought (in spite of 
all experience) that I had _ better 
have gone into matrimony with a 
young woman of moderate substance. 
But (as is the case with those things) 
when I had the chance I scorned it; 
not being touched in the heart by 
any one, and so proud of freedom. 
Moreover, the competition for a man 
amongst young women may become 
so lively as to make him bear away 
large down wind. Exactly what 
had happened to me in the land of 
Devonshire. 

Three quarters of my pay had 
been assigned to Roger Berkrolles, 
under my hand and signature, for 
the maintenance of our Bunny 
(so far as the rent might not pro- 
vide it), and for the general man- 
agement ‘of things, and then to 
accumulate. So that, after all, I had 
not any amazing sum to draw, re- 
membering, too, that from time to 
time we had our little tastes of it. 
Nevertheless, when added up, I 
really was surprised to find that the 
good clerks thought it worth so 
much quill-chop over it. And now 
I had been for several years on the 
pay of a petty officer (master’s mate), 
and looking forward to be master, 
if he were good enough to drop off. 

He was truly tough, and would 
never drop off; and [ felt it the 
more because he was ten years my 
junior, and unseasoned. He drew 
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half again as much as I did, though 
he knew that [ had done all the work. 
He gave me two fingers to say good- 
bye, which is a loathsome trick to 
me; sol put out my thumb, which 
was difficult to him : and the next 
time I saw him he lay dead in the 
cockpit of the Goliath. 

In a word, I got so little after all 
my long endeavours to secure the 
British nation from its many ene- 
mies, that verily I must have fallen 
to the old resource again, and been 
compelled to ask for alms to help 
me home in 1790, as had happened 
to me in the year of grace 1759. 
We sailors always seem to be going 
either up or down so much, without 
seeming to know why. Perhaps it 
is a custom from our being on the 
waves so much. However, I was 
saved from doing such disgrace to 
the uniform and to my veteran as- 
pect, and the hair by this time as 
white as snow, simply through the 
liberality of our Captain Bampfylde. 
For he made me an offer, both kind 
and handsome, though not more 
perhaps than might be expected, 
after our sailing together so long, 
This was to take me home with him 
to Narnton Court, or the neighbour- 
hood, according to how the land 
might lie, and thence to secure me 
a passage (which is easy enough in 
the summer-time) by one of the 
stone-boats to Newton Nottage. I 
felt that I might. have come home 
in grander style than this was like 
to be; and yet it was better than 
begging my way; and scarcely any 
man should hope to be landed twice 
in all his life, at his native village 
from a man-of-war. Of course, if 
Master Rodney Bluett had still been 
with us, he would have seen to my 
return, and been proud of it; but 
he had been forced to leave us, hav- 
ing received his appointment as 3d 
lieutenant to the Boadicea, 74. 

Therefore I travelled with Cap- 
tain Drake, and made myself useful 
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upon the road, finding his coxswain 
(who came with us in a miserably 
menial manner) utterly useless, when- 
ever a knowledge of life and the 
world was demanded. And over 
and over again, my assistance paid 
my fare, [ am sure of it, whether it 
were by coach or post. Because the 
great mass of seamen appear, when- 
ever they come on shore, to enjoy a 
good cheating more than anything. 
The reason is clear enough—to wit, 
that having seen no rogues so long, 
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they are happy to pay for that plea- 
sure now. 

It was said that even the Admi- 
ralty had been playing the rogue 
with us, stopping our letters, and 
our news, to keep us altogether free 
from any disturbances of home. At 
any rate, very few of us had heard 
a word of England, except from such 
old papers as we picked up in the 
colonies. And now, after seven 
years, how could we tell what to 
expect, or how much to fear ? 


CHAPTER XLVI.—-AFTER SEVEN YEARS. 


From Exeter to Barnstaple, we 
crowded sail with horses’ tails, and 
a heavy sea of mud leaping and 
breaking under the forefoot of our 
coach. Also two boys on the horses, 
dressed like any admirals, one with 
horn on his starboard thigh, and the 
other with jack-boots only. It was 
my privilege to sit up in the fore- 
top, as might be, with Coxswain 
Toms in the mizen-top, and the 
Captain down in the waist by him- 
self. We made about six knots an 
hour perhaps; whenever we got 
jerks enough to keep up the swear- 
ing. 

But the impatience of owr Cap- 
tain showed how very young he 
was, now at forty years of age, 
according to chronology, though 
nobody would believe it! Surely 
he might have waited well, after so 
long waiting: and if he could not 
chew a quid—which breeds a whole 
brood of patience—at any rate he 
had fine pipes, and with common- 
sense might have kindled them. I 
handed him down my flint and 
steel, and my hat to make a job of 
it; but he shut up the glass, and 
cried, ‘“‘ More sail!” in a voice that 
almost frightened me. 

It was as dark as main-top-tree 
holes by the time we got to Barn- 
staple; but we found no less than 


four fine lamps of sperm-oil burn- 
ing, and tallow-candles here and 
there, in shops of spirit and enter- 
prise. The horses were stalled, and 
the baggage housed in a very fine 
inn, looking up the street, and then 
the Captain told Toms and me to 
bouse up our jibs, while he went 
out. This we were only too glad 
to do after so much heavy rolling 
upon terra firma, as those landsmen 
love to call it, in spite of all earth- 
quakes, such as killed thirty thovu- 
sand Italian people, when first I 
took to the sea again. 

But before long, Toms and I began 
to feel that we had no right to 
abandon our commander so. Here 
we were in a town that hardly ever 
saw a royal sailor, and could not be 
supposed to know for a moment 
what his duties were, or even to 
take a proper pride in seeing him 
borne harmless. And here was our 
Captain gone out in the dark, with 
his cocked-hat on, and his gold-lace 
shining wherever a tallow candle 
hung; also with a pleasant walk as 
if ke were full of prize-money ; 
though the Evil One had so patched 
up a peace that we never clinked a 
halfpenny. 

When old Jerry Toms, and my 
humble self, had scarcely gone 
through three glasses, he said to me, 
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and I said to him, that we were 
carrying on too coolly in a hostile 
town like this. And just at this 
moment the Navy was down in 
popular estimation ; for such is the 
public urgency, whenever we are 
paid for, without being killed or 
wounded. Therefore Jerry and I 
were bound to steer with a small 
helm, and double the watch. 

We beat up the enemy’s quarters 
calmly, finding none to challenge 
us; and then we got tidings of our 
Captain out upon the Braunton road. 
Jerry was a man of valour, and I 
could not hang back to be far be- 
hind him; and we had been con- 
cerned in storming many savage 
villages. So we stormed this little 
town, carrying our hangers, and 
nobody denied us. But before we 
were half a mile entirely out of 
hearing, the mayor arose from his 
supper, and turned out the watch, 
and beat the drums, and bred such 
alarm that in one street there were 
three more people alive ere morning. 

Meanwhile Jerry Toms and I 
shaped our course for the Braunton 
road, and hit it, and held on to it. 
And, because no man, in strange 
places, knows what the air may con- 
tain for him, Jerry sang a song, and 
I struck chorus; with such an effect 
that. the cows were frightened all 
along the hedgerows. This put us 
quite on our legs again ; .and a more 
deeply sober couple could not, or at 
any rate need not, be seen, than 
that which myself and Jerry were, 
after two miles of walking. 

In this manner, steering free, yet 
full of responsibility, we doubled 
the last point of the road, where it 
fetches round to Narnton Court. 
And here we lay to, and held coun- 
cil, out of the tide of the road, and 
in what seemed to be a lime-kiln. 

The coxswain wanted to board the 
house, and demand our Captain out 
of it; we had carried all public 
opinion thus, and the right thing 
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was to go on with it. But I told 
him very strongly (so that he put 
down his collar from his ears to lis- 
ten) that no doubt he was right 
enough upon a hundred thousand 
subjects, yet was gone astray in 
this. And if we boarded a house 
at night, after carrying all the town 
by storm, what ship had we to bear 
us away from the mayor and his 
constables to-morrow ? 

In this dilemma, who should ap- 
pear but the Captain himself, with 
his head bowed down, and his walk 
(which was usually so brisk in spite 
of a trifling lameness), his very walk 
expressing that his heart was full of 
sadness. 

“* How much longer? How much 
longer ?” he was saying to himself, 
being so troubled that he did not 
see us in the shadow there ; ‘my 
own brother to have sworn it! 
Will the Lord never hold His hand 
from scourging and from crushing 
me? Would that I were shot and 
shrouded! It is more than I can 
bear.” 

In this gloomy vein he passed 
us; and we looked at one another, 
daring not to say a word. How 
could a pair of petty officers think 
of intruding upon the troubles and 
private affairs of a post-captain, even 
though, since our ship was paid off, 
we could hardly be said to serve 
under him? ‘“ Blow me out of the 
mouth of a gun,” cried Coxswain 
Toms, in a shaking voice, “ if ever 
I was so amazed before! I would 
have sworn that our Skipper was 
not only the handsomest but the 
happiest man in all the service.” 

“Then, Jerry, I could have set 
you to rights. How many times 
have I hinted that our Skipper had 
something on his mind, and none 
of you would hearken me *” 

“True for you, my lad. I re- 
member, now you come to speak of 
it. But we paid no heed; because 
you looked so devilish knowing, and 
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would go no further. Old Dyo, I 
beg your pardon now; there is good 
stuff in you, friend Dyo—thorough- 
ly good stuff in you.” 

“T should rather think there 
was,” I replied, perhaps a little 
drily, for he ought to have known 
it long ago: “Jerry, I could tell 
you things that would burst the tar 
of your pig-tail. Nevertheless, I 
will abstain, being undervalued so. 
Ho, shipmate! Haul your wind, 
and hail! I am blessed if it isn’t 
old Heaviside !” 

Even in the dark, I knew by the 
walk that it was a seaman, and 
now my eyes were so accustomed to 
look out in all sorts of weather, that 
day or night made little difference 
to my sense of vision, which (as 
you may see hereafter) saved a Brit- 
ish fleet, unless I do forget to tell 
of it. 

“Heaviside is my name, sir. 
And [ should like to know what 
yours may be.” 

“David Llewellyn.” And so we 
met; and I squeezed his hand till he 
longed to dance; and I was ready 
to cut a caper from my depth of 
feeling. 

T introduced him to Jerry Toms, 
according to strict formality; and 
both being versed in the rules of 
the service, neither would take pre- 
cedence; but each of them hung 
back for the other fellow to pretend 
to it, if he dared. I saw exactly 
how they stood; and being now, 
as master’s mate, superior officer 
to both, I put them at their ease, 
by showing that we must not be 
too grand. Thus being all in a 
happy mood, and desirous to make 
the best of things, we could not 
help letting our Captain go to dwell 
upon his own fortunes. Not that 
we failed of desire to help him, but 
that our own business pressed. 

Gunner Heaviside led us down 
to a little cabin set up by himself 
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on the very brink of Tawe high- 
water mark, as a place of retirement 
when hard pressed, and unable to 
hold his own in the bosom of his 
family. You may well be surprised 
—for I was more, I was downright 
astonished—to find that this was 
my old ferry - boat, set up (like a 
dog begging) on shores, with the 
poop channelled into the sand, and 
the sides eked out with tarpaulin. 
A snugger berth I never saw fora 
quiet man to live in: and though 
Heaviside scorned to tell us, and 
we disdained to ask him, that—as 
I guessed from the first—was the 
true meaning of it. This poor fellow 
had been seduced—and I felt for 
his temptations—(when he came 
fresh from salt water, and our roll- 
ing ideas of women) into rapid mat- 
rimony with that sharp Nanette. 
He ought to have known much bet- 
ter; and I ought to have given him 
warning; but when he had made 
up his mind to settle, I thought it 
was something solid. I gave him 
the names, as I may have said, of 
good substantial farmers’ daughters, 
owning at least a good cow apiece 
from the date of their majority, also 
having sheets and blankets, and (as 
they told me many a time) picked 
goose-feathers enough for two. And 
yet he must go and throw himself 
away upon that Nanette so! 

But when I came to hear his case, 
and he for a moment would not ad- 
mit that it was worse than usual, 
or that he wanted pity more than 
any other men do, and scarcely 
knew how far he ought, or dared 
even, to accept it; and then at the 
gurgling of his pipe, fancied that 
he heard somebody; Jerry and I 
squeezed hands for a moment, and 
were very careful not to tantalise 
this poor man, with our strong-set 
resolution. “Give a wide berth to 
all womankind,” was what we would 
have said, if we could when now it 
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was too late for him; “failing that, 
stand off and on, and let the inhabit- 
ants come down, and push off their 
boats, and victual you.” 

Poor Heaviside fetched a sigh 
enough to upset all arrangements ; 
for Jerry and I (good widowers 
both) were not likely to be damped, 
at the proper time for jollifying, by 
the troubles of a man who was 
meant to afford us rather a_ sub- 
ject for rejoicing. Therefore we 
roused him up, and said, or at least 
conveyed to him, that he must not 
be so sadly down upon his luck like 
this. And hearing that he had six 
children now, and was in fear of a 
seventh one, I was enabled to recol- 
lect more than twenty instances of 
excellent women who had managed 
six, and gone off at the seventh 
visitation. 

This good news put such sudden 
spirit into my old shipmate, that he 
ceased for a long time to be afeared 
of all that his wife could do to him. 
He never said a word to show what 


his mind suggested to him, whether 


_ good or evil. Only he made me 
tell those cases of unmerited mercy 
(as he put it) such a number of times 
that I saw what comfort he was de- 
riving. And then we challenged 
him to tell us what was going on 
with him. 

He seemed rather shy of discus- 
sing himself, but said that he 
was in Sir Philip’s service, as boat- 
man, longshoreman, and river-bai- 
liff, also pork-salter (as a son of the 
brine), and watercress-picker to the 
family. In a word, he had no work 
whatever to do; as you may pretty 
safely conclude, when a man is com- 
pelled to go into a catalogue of his 
activities. This sense of ease over- 
weighed him no doubt, and made 
the time hang heavily, after so much 
active service, so that Naval Instruc- 
tor Heaviside moved about, and be- 
‘ gan to gossip, and having no busi- 
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ness of his own, spent his mind 
upon other folks’. Now, as we be- 
gan to see through him, and the 
monotony of a fellow who is under 
his wife’s thumb (without the frank- 
ness to acknowledge, and enlist our 
sympathies for this universa] burden) 
both Jerry and I desired to hear 
something a little more new than 
this. All things are good in their 
way, and devised by a finely care- 
ful Providence; so that no man, 
whose wife is a plague to him, can 
fail of one blessed reflection—to 
wit, that things are ordered so for 
the benefit of his fellow-creatures. 

This noble Heaviside, not being 
satisfied with the state of things at 
home—especially after he had ap- 
pealed to Nanette’s strong sense of 
reason (which bore sway in the very 
first week of half the honeymoon. 
gloriously), and after he had yielded 
slowly all his outworks of tobacco, 
coming down from plugs to pipes, 
and from pipes to paper things, with- 
out stink enough to pay for rolling, 
and so on in the downward course, 
till he would have been glad of dry 
sugar-canes, or the stems of “old 
man’s beard,”—this poor, but very 
worthy fellow gallantly surrendered, 
and resolved to rejoice, for the rest 
of his time, in his neighbours’ busi- 
ness mainly. 

Herein he found great and con- 
stant change from his own sharp 
troubles. Everybody was glad to see 
him; and the wives who were the 
very hardest upon their own hus- 
bands, thought that he showed him- 
self much too soft in the matter of 
Madame Heaviside. It was not his 
place when that subject arose, to say 
either “yes” or “no,” but to put 
aside the question, as one that can- 
not be debated, out of the house, 
with dignity. Only every one liked 
him the more, the moment they 
remembered how contagious his com- 
plaint was. 
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Regard this question as you will 
(according to lack of experience), it 
was much for our benefit that the 
Naval Instructor was _ henpecked. 
He had accumulated things, such as 
no man can put together, whose wife 
allows him to have his talk. If he 
may lay down the law, or even sug- 
gest for consideration, he lets out 
half his knowledge, and forgets the 
other half of it. Whereas, if all 
his utterance is cut short at begin- 
ning, he has a good chance to get 
something well condensed inside 
him. Thus, if you find any very 
close-texture and terseness in my 
writings, the credit is due to my 
dear, good wife, who never let me 
finish a sentence. I daresay she 
had trouble with me; and I must 
be fair to her. It takes a very dif- 
ferent man to understand a different 
woman ; and these things will often 
touch us too late, and too sadly. I 
gave her a beautiful funeral, to my 
utmost farthing; and took her head- 
stone upon credit, almost before the 
sexton would warrant that the earth 
was settled. 

That night my old friend Heaviside 
(who has led me from like experience, 
into a wholly different thing) showed 
some little of himself again, before 
our whale-oil light began to splutter 
and bubble too violently. Our so- 
ciety quite renewed his hopes of get- 
ting away again; especially when 
I explained to him that (according 
to my long acquaintance with law), 
no one could hold him accountable 
for any quantity of children which 
a Frenchwoman might happen to 
have. An alien, to wit, and a for- 
eigner, worst of all a Frenchwoman, 
could not expect all her foggy con- 
finements to hold good in England. 
He had committed a foolish and 
unloyal act in buckling to with an 
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alien enemy, and he deserved to 
pay out for it; but I thought (and 
Coxswain Toms was of the same 
opinion) that poor Heaviside now 
had suffered ever so much more 
than even a Frenchwoman could 
expect of him. And we begged 
him to go afloat again. 

He shook his head, and said that 
he had not invited our opinions, 
but to a certain extent endeavoured 
to be thankful for them. Yet he 
suggested delicately that after being 
so long at sea, we might have waited 
for our land-legs, before we became 
so positive. And if we would not 
mind allowing him to see to his own 
concerns, he would gladly tell all he 
knew about those of other people. 
This appeared to me to be a per- 
fectly fair offer; but Jerry Toms 
took a little offence, on account of 
not knowing the neighbourhood. 
As superior officer of the three, I 
insisted upon silence, especially as 
from old times I knew what villany 
might be around us. And as soon 
as- Heaviside could descry quite 
clearly what tack I stood upon, he 
distinctly gave his pledge to be 
open as the day. Therefore we all 
filled our pipes again, and took fresh 
lights for them, and looked at ‘cne 
another, while this old chap told his 
story. And please to mind that he 
had picked up a prawn-netful of little 
trifles, such as I never could stoop 
to scoop, because he won such 
chances through the way the women 
pitied him. Only I must in ship- 
shape put his rambling mode of 
huddling things. If you please, we 
are now going back seven years, and 
more than that, to the very date of 
my escape from Devonshire; so as 
to tell you what none of us knew, 
until we met with Heaviside. 
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CHAPTER XLVII.—MISCHIEF IN A HOUSEHOLD. 


It seems that no. sooner did Parson 
Chowne discover how cleverly I 
had escaped him (after leaving my 
mark behind, in a way rather hard 
to put up with), than he began to 
cast about to win the last stroke 
somehow. And this, not over me 
alone, but over a very much greater 
man, who had carried me off so 
shamefully—that is to say, Captain 
Bampfylde. Heaviside was not 
there as yet, but with us in the Al- 
cestis, so that he could not describe 
exactly the manner of Chowne’s 
appearance. Only he heard from 
the people there, that never had 
such terror seized the house within 
human memory. Not that Chowne 
attempted any violence with any 
one; but that all observed his 
silence, and were afraid to ask 
him. 

What was done that night be- 
Par- 


tween Sir Philip and the 
son, or even between the Parson 
and Sir Philip’s heir, the Squire 


(whose melancholy room _ that 
Chowne had dared to force himself 
into), nobody seemed to be sure, 
although every one craved to have 
better knowledge. But it was cer- 
tain that Isabel Carey went to her 
room very early that night, and 
would have no Nanette for her hair ; 
and in the morning was “not fit 
for any one to look at,” unless it 
were one who loved her. 

Great disturbances of this sort 
happen (by some law of nature), 
often in large households. Give 
me the quiet cottage, where a little 
row, just now and then, comes to 
pass, and is fought out, and lapses 
(when its heat is over) into very 
nice explanations, and women’s 
heads laid on men’s shoulders, and 
tears that lose their way in smiles, 
and reproach that melts into self- 


reproach. However, this was not 
the sort of thing that any sane per- 
son could hope for in thirty miles’ 
distance from Master Stoyle Chowne, 
after once displeasing him. And 
what do you think Parson Chowne 
did now, or at least I mean soon 
afterwards? That night he had 
pressed his attentions on the beau- 
tiful young lady, so that in simple 
self-defence, she was forced to show 
her spirit. This aroused the power 
of darkness always lurking in him, 
so that his eyes shone, and his jaws 
met, and his forehead was very 
smooth. For he had a noble fore- 
head; and the worse his state of 
mind might be, the calmer was his 
upper brow. After frightening poor 
Miss Carey, not with words, but 
want of them (which is a far more 
alarming thing, when a man encoun- 
ters women), he took out his rights 
in the house by having an inter- 
view with Sir Philip; and no one 
could make any guess about what 
passed between them. Only it could 
not be kept from knowledge of the 
household that Parson Chowne ob- 
tained or took admission to Squire 
Philip also. 

Of this unhappy gentleman very 
little has been said, because I then 
knew so little. I am always the last 
man in the world to force myself into 
private things; and finding out once 
that I must not ask, never to ask, 
is my rule of action, unless I know 
the people. However, it does not 
look as if Master Heaviside had 
been gifted with any of this rare 
delicacy. And thus he discovered 
as follows. 

Squire Philip’s brain was not so 
strong as Captain Bampfylde’s. He 
had been very good at figures, while 
things went on quietly; also able to 
ride round and see the tenants, and 
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deal with them, as the heir to a 
large estate should do. The people 
thought him very good: and that 
was about the whole of it. He 
never hunted, he never shot, he did 
not even care for fishing. A man 
may do without these things, if he 
gets repute in other ways (especially 
in witchcraft), but if he cannot show 
good cause for sticking thus inside 
four walls, an English neighbour- 
hood is apt to set him down fora 
milksop. And tenfold thus, if he 
has the means to ride the best horse, 
and to own the best dogs, and to 
wear the best breeches that are to 
be bought. 

Squire Philip must not be re- 
garded, however, with prejudice. He 
had good legs, and a very good seat, 
and his tailor said the same of him. 
Also he teok no objection to the 
scattering of a fox, with nothing 
left for his brush to sweep up, and 
his smell made into incense; nor 
was the Squire, from any point of 
view, or of feeling, squeamish. Nev- 
ertheless he did not give satisfaction 
as he should have done. He meant 
well, but he did not outspeak it ; 
only because to his quiet nature that 
appeared so needless. And the 
rough rude world undervalued him, 
because he did not overvalue him- 
self. This was the man who had 
withdrawn, after deep affliction, 
into a life, or a death, of his own, 
abandoning hope too rapidly. He 
had been blessed, or cursed, by 
nature with a large soft heart; and 
not the flint in his brains there 
should, be for a wholesome balance. 
I know the men. .They are not very 
common; and I should like to see 
more of them. 

This Squire Philip’s hair was whit- 
er than his father’s now, they said ; 
and his way of sitting, and of walk- 
ing, growing older. No wonder, 
when he never took a walk, or even 
showed himself ; rather like a woman 


yielding, who has lost her only 
child. It is not my place to defend 
him. All our ways are not alike. 
To my experience he seemed bound 
to grieve most about his children. 
For a man may always renew his 
wife, more easily than his children. 
But Squire Philip’s view of the. 
matter took a different starting-point. 
Tt was the loss of his wife that thus 
unwisely overcame him. 

Accordingly he had given orders 
for women alone to come near him, 
because they reminded him of his 
wife, and went all around in a flat- 
footed way, and gave him to see 
that they never would ask, yet 
gladly would know, his sentiments. 
And living thus, he must have 
grown a little weak of mind, as all 
men do, with too much of a female 
circle round them. 

What Parson Chowne said to this 
poor gentlemen, on the night we are 
speaking of, was known to none ex- 
cept themselves and two or three 
maids who listened at the door, be- 
cause their duty, compelled them thus 
to protect their master. And all of 
these told different stories, agreeing 
only upon one point ; but the best of 
them told it, as follows. Chowne 
expressed his surprise and concern 
at the change in his ancient friend’s 
appearance, and said that it was 
enough to make him do what he 
often had threatened to do. Squire 
Philip then asked what he meant 
by this; and he answered in a deep 
low voice, “ Bring to justice the 
villain who, for the sake of his own 
advantage, has left my poor Philip 
childless ; and with all the fair Isa- 
bel’s property too! Greedy, greedy 
scoundrel!” They could not see 
the poor Squire’s face, when these 
words came home to him ; but they 
knew that he fell into a chair, and 
his voice so trembled that he could 
not shape his answer properly. 

“Then you too think, as I have 
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feared, as I have prayed, as I would 
die, rather than be forced to think. 
My only brother! And I have 
been so kind to him for years and 
years. That he was strong and 
rough I know—but such a thing, 
such a thing as this 6 : 

“‘He began to indulge his pro- 
pensities for slaughter rather early 
—I think I have heard people say.” 

‘** Yes, yes that boy at school. But 
this is a wholly different thing— 
what had my poor wife done to 

him ?” 

" “Did you ever hear that Drake 
Bampfylde offered himself to the 
Princess, while you were away from 
home, and a little before you did ?” 

““T never heard anything of the 
kind. And I think that she would 
have told me.” 

“[ rather think not. It would 
be a very delicate point for a lady. 
However, it may not be true.” 

“ Chowne, it is true, from the way 
you say it. You know it to be 
true; and you never told me, be- 
cause it prevents any further doubt. 
Now I see everything, everything 
now. Chowne, you are one of the 
best of men.” 

“1 know that I am,” said the 
Parson, calmly ; “although it does 
not appear to be the public opinion. 
However, that will come right in the 
end. Now, my poor fellow, your 
wisest plan will be to leave yourself 
altogether to a thoroughly trust- 
worthy man. Do you know where 
to find him ?” 

“Only in you, in you, my friend. 
My father will never come to see 
me, because—you know what I 
mean—because—I dared to think 
what is now proved true.” 

“Now Philip, my old friend, you 
know what I am. A man who de- 
tests every kind of pretence. Even 
a little inclined perhaps to go too 
far the other way.” 

“Yes, yes; I have always known 
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it. You differfrom other men; and 
the great fault of your nature is 
bluntness.” 

“Philip, you have hit the mark. 
I could not have put it so well my- 
self. My fine fellow, never smother 
yourself while you have such abili- 
ties.” 

* Alas! Ihave no abilities, Chowne. 
The whole of them went, when my 
good-luck went. And if any re- 
mained to me, how could I care to 
use them? After what you have told 
me too! My life is over, my life is 
dead.” 

All the maids agreed at this 
point, and would scorn to contradict, 
that poor Squire Philip fell down in 
a lump, and they must have run in 
with their bottles and so on, only 
that the door was locked. More- 
over, they felt, and had the courage 
to whisper to one another, that they 
were a little timid of the Parson’s 
witchcraft. There had been a girl 
in Sherwell parish who went into 
the Parson’s service, and because she 
dared to have a sweetheart on the 
premises, she had orders for half an 
hour, before and after the moon rose, 
to fly up and down the river Yeo, 
from Sherwell Mill to Pilton Bridge ; 
and her own mother had seen her. 
Therefore these maids only listened. 

“ All this shows a noble vein of 
softness in you, my good friend”— 
this was the next thing they could 
hear— it is truly good and grand. 
What a happy thing to have a dar- 
ling wife and two sweet children, 
for the purpose of having them 
slain, and then in the grandeur of 
soul forgiving it! This is noble, 
this is true love! How it sets one 
thinking!” This was the last that 
the maids could hear; for after that 
all was whispering. Only it was 
spread in every street, and road, and 
lane around, in about twelve hours 
afterwards, that a warrant from jus- 
tices Chowne and Rambone, and 
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with consent of Philip Bampfylde, 
was placed in the hands of the 
officers of the peace for the appre- 
hension of Captain Drake, upon a 
charge of murder. 

When Sir Philip heard of this 
outrage on himself—and tenfold 
worse—upon their blameless lineage, 
he ordered his finest horse to be 
saddled, and put some of his army- 
clothes on; not his best, for fear of 
vaunting, but enough to know him 
by. Then he rode slowly up and 
down the narrow streets of Barn- 
staple, and sent for the mayor and 
the town-council, who tumbled out 
of their shops to meet him. To 
these he read a copy of the warrant, 
obtained from the head-constable, 
and asked, upon what information 
laid, such a thing had issued. Be- 
twixt their respect for Sir Philip 
Bampfylde and their awe of Parson 
Chowne, these poor men knew not 
what to say, but to try to be civil to 
every one. Sir Philip rode home 
to Narnton Court, and changed his 
dress, and his horse as well, and 
thus set off for Chowne’s house. 

What happened there was known 
to none except the two parsons and 
the General; but every one was 
amazed when Chowne, in company 
with Parson Jack, rode into Barn- 
staple at full gallop, and redemanded 
his warrant from the head-constable, 
who held it, and also caused all 
entries and copies thereof to be be- 
stroyed and erased, as might be; 
and for this he condescended- to 
assign no reason. In that last point 
he was consistent with his usual 
character ; but that he should undo 
his own act, was so unlike himself 
that no one could at first believe it. 
Of course people said that it was 
pity for Sir Philip’s age and char- 
acter and position, that made him 
relent so: but others, who knew the 
man better, perceived that he had 
only acted as from the first was his 
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intention. He knew that the Cap- 
tain could not be taken, of course, 
for many a month to come, and he 
did not mean to have him taken or 
put upon his trial; for he knew 
right well that there was no chance 
of getting him convicted. But by 
issue of that warrant he had stirred 
up and given shape to all the sus- 
picions now languishing, and had 
enabled good honest people to lay - 
their heads together and shake them, 
and the boldest of them to whisper 
that if a common man had done this 
deed, or been called in question of 
it, the warrant would have held its 
ground, until he faced an impartial 
jury of his fellow-countrymen. And, 
what was far more to Chowne’s pur- 
pose, he had thus contrived to 
spread between Sir Philip and _ his 
eldest son a deadly breach, unlikely 
ever to be bridged across at all, and 
quite sure to stand wide for healing, 
up to the dying hour. Because it 
was given to all to know that this 
vile warrant issued upon oath of 
Squire Philip and by his demand- 
ing; and the father’s pride would 
never Iet him ask if this were so. 

Now people tried to pass this over, 
as they do with unpleasant matters, 
and to say, ‘let bygones go;” yet 
mankind will never have things 
smothered thus, and put away. 
When a game is begun, it should 
be played out: when a battle is 
fought, let it be fought out—these 
are principles quite as strong in the 
bosoms of spectators, as in our own 
breasts the feeling—‘ let us live our 
lives out.” 

But Isabel Carey’s wrath would 
not have any reason laid near it. 
Her spirit was as fine and clear 
almost as her lovely face was, and 
she would not even dream that evil 
may get the upper hand of us. 

She said to Sir Philip, “I wiil 
not have it. I will not stay in a 
house where such things can be 
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said of any one. I am very nearly 
eighteen years old, and I will not 
be made a child of. You have 
been wonderfully kind and good, 
and as dear to me as a father; but 
I must go away now; I must go 
away.” 

“So you shall,” said poor Sir 
Philip; “it is the best thing that 
can be done. You have another 
guardian, more fortunate than I am ; 
and, my dear, you shall go to him.” 

Then she clung to his neck, and 
begged and prayed him not to think 
of it more, only to let her stop 
where she was, in the home of all 
her happiness. But the General 
was worse to move than the rock of 
Gibraltar, whenever his honour was 
touched upon. 

‘““My dear Isabel,” he answered, 
“you are young, and I am old. 
You were quicker than I. have 
been, to see what harm might come 
to you. That is the very thing 
which I am bound to save you from, 
my darling. I love you as if you 
were my own daughter; and the 
sad house will be, God knows, ten- 
fold more sad without you. But it 
must be so, my child. You ought 
to be too proud to cry, when I turn 
you out so.” 

Not to dwell upon things too 
much—especially when grievous— 
Narnton Court was compelled to get 
on without that bright young Isabel, 
and the female tailors who were 
always coming after her, as well as 
the noble gallants who hankered, 
every now and then, for a glimpse 
of her beauty and property. Isabel 
Carey went away to her other 
guardian, Lord Pomeroy, at a place 
where a castle of powder was ; and 
all the old people at Narnton Court 
determined not to think of it; 
while all the young folk sobbed 
and cried; and take it on the 
average, a guinea a ycar was lost to 
them. 
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All this had happened for seven 
years now: but it was that last 
piece of news, no doubt, almost as 
much as the warrant itself, that made 
our Captain carry on so, when we 
were in the lime-kiln. Because 
Lord Pomeroy had forbidden Isabel 
to write to her lover, while in this 
predicament. He, on the other 
hand, getting no letters, without 
knowing why or wherefore, was too 
proud to send any to her. 

He saw the force of this advice, 
especially after our own correspond- 
ence (under both mark and signa- 
ture) had for years been like the 
wind, going were it listeth. So 
we resolved to stop where we 
were, upon receipt of rations; and 
Heaviside told us not to be uneasy 
about anything. For although he 
durst not invite us to his own 
little cottage, or rather his wife 
Nanette’s, he stood so well in the 
cook’s good graces that he could pro- 
vide for us; so he took us into the 
kitchen of Narnton Court, where they 
made us very welcome as Captain 
Drake’s retainers, and told us all that 
had happened since the departure 
of Miss Isabel, between Narnton 
Court and Nympton. In the first 
place, Parson Chowne had been so 
satistied with his mischief, that he 
spared himself time for another 
wedlock, taking as Mrs. Chowne 
No. 4 a young lady of some wealth 
and beauty, but reputed such a 
shrew that nobody durst go near 
her. Before she had been Mrs. 
Chowne a fortnight, her manners 
were so much improved that a child ° 
might contradict her; and within 
a month she had lost the power of 
frowning, but had learned to sigh. 
However, she was still alive, having 
a stronger constitution than any of 
the Parson’s former wives. 

Parson Jack had also married, 
and his wife was a good one; but 
Chowne (being out of other mis- 
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chief) sowed such jealousies be- 
tween them for his own enjoyment, 
that poor Master Rambone had taken 
to drink, and his wife was so driven 
that she almost did the things she 
was accused of. Very seldom now 
did either of these two great parsons 
come to visit Sir Philip Bampfylde. 
Not that the latter entertained any 
ill-will towards Chowne for the 
matter of the warrant. For that 
he blamed his own son, the Squire, 


‘having received Chowne’s version 


of it, and finding poor Philip too 
proud and moody to offer any expla- 
nation. 

We had not. been at Narnton 
Court more than a night, before I saw 
the brave General; for hearing that 
I was in the house, and happening 
now to remember my name, he sum- 
moned me into his private room,to ask 
about the Captain, who had started 
off (as I felt no doubt) for the castle 
of Lord Pomeroy. I found Sir 
Philip looking of course much older 
from the seven years past, but as 
upright, and dignified, and trustful 
in the Lord as ever. Nevertheless 
he must have grown weaker, though 
he did his best to hide it; for at 
certain things I told him of his 
favourite son, great tears came into 
his eyes, and his thin lips trem- 
bled, and he was forced to turn 


away without finishing his sen- 
tences. Then he came back, as if 
ashamed of his own desire to hide 
no shame, and he put his flowing 
white hair back, and looked at me 
very steadily. 

“Llewellyn,” he said, “I trust 
in God. Years of trouble have 
taught me that. I speak to you as 
a friend almost, from your long 
acquaintance with my son, and 
knowledge of our story. My age 
will be threescore years and ten, if 
I live (please God) till my next 
birthday. But I tell you, David 
Llewellyn, and I beg you to mark 
my words, I shall not die until I 
have seen the whole of this mys- 
tery cleared off, the honour of my 
name restored, and my innocent 
son replaced in the good opinion of 
mankind.” 

This calm brave faith of a long- 
harassed man in the goodness of 
his Maker made me look at him 
with admiration and with glistening 
eyes ; for I said to myself that with 
such a deep knave as Chowne at 
the bottom of his troubles, his con- 
fidence even in the Lord was very 
likely to be misplaced. And yet 
the very next day we made an extra- 
ordinary discovery, which went no 
little way to prove the soundness of 
the old man’s faith. 
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Tue autumnal manoeuvres of last 
year were the first of the kind which 
had ever been attempted in this 
country. They did immense good; 
and they promise, if regularly con- 
tinued, to do more. Putting even 
only 30,000 men annually in the 
field for a fortnight or three weeks, 
tests, though in a small yet in a sure 
* way, every part of our military sys- 
tem. It teaches all those engaged 
what are the weak points of that 
system, and what are the strong ones 
—what needs to be amended, and 
what only requires to be let alone. 
If, properly utilised, we should be 
able to start each year from the 
basis of the experience acquired 
during the preceding one. But 
to do this we require to “take 
* stock,” as it were, of the results of 
each training, and to utilise the 
knowledge thus obtained as the 


platform from which to make a fresh 
start. 

Any attempt, however humble, 
in this direction may perhaps be gf 
use, as a means at least of inducing 
other and more competent judges 


to grapple with the subject. With 
this view we shall first briefly sum- 
marise what seems to us the direct 
results which may fairly be deduced 
from the experience of last season, 
and then proceed to enter upon the 
more debatable ground of the princi- 
ples which should be kept steadily in 
view in framing those for future 
years. i 

It may be well to premise that, 
this being a first attempt, the whole 
force, in excess of the usual garrison, 
intended to take part in the mancu- 
vres was sent in isolated regiments, 
battalions, and batteries to Alder- 
shot, there to be organised into divi- 
sions and brigades, provided with 
staff, and supplied with transport— 
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in fact, made into a movable military 
machine-—for the occasion. 

It may also be well to observe, 
what a moment’s reflection will 
show, that the great points in which 
experience is to be gained, and 
therefore improvement acquired, are 
in those operations which are carried | 
on out of range of fire. In all these, 
embracing the important ones of 
organisation, movement, encamp- 
ments, outpost duty, strategy, and 
tactics, up to the moment when the 
troops close under a heavy fire, the 
operations exactly resemble war, 
and form the best possible prepara- 
tion for it. 

But for actual battle itself, they 
do not afford an equally sure guide, 
pr produce equaliy satisfactory re- 
sults. You cannot here have the 
real result of fire, and without that 
it is impossible to act in the way 
in which you would in actual war. 
The troops, unchecked by the effects 
of shot and shell, invariably and 
necessarily approach each other in 
a way that they could never do in 
combat (exactly the same thing has 
been observed at all the great Prus- 
sian autumnal manoeuvres); and 
hence the lessons to be derived from 
this, the most picturesque and inter- 
esting portions of the whole, are not 
equal in value to those derivable 
from the more prosaic but really 
useful anterior movements. 

Let us not be misunderstood. 
We are very far indeed from saying 
that much valuable tactical instruc- 
tion may not be derived from such 
movements. 

No one who saw Hope Grant’s 
ready stand, when, turning unex- 
pectedly to bay on the first day of 
the operations on Gravel Pit Hill, 
he suddenly massed his batteries 
beneath the tall pines there, and 
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from the iron semicircle poured 
forth a very sheet of fire on Stave- 
ley’s astonished ranks; or who 
witnessed Marshall lead his mail-clad 
troopers, in glittering lines, over the 
low green swell hard by the Chobham 
camp against the head of Baker's 
advancing horsemen, when he scat- 
tered his light hussars to the four 
winds of heaven; or who gazed on 
Lyon’s ready rush on Staveley’s 
unguarded flank on the last day of 
all, when he won the bare brown 
summit of the Fox Hills, and led 
on the magnificent advance of the 
49d Highlanders,*—will say that 
great lessons in tactics were not 
taught in that week. 

But we do say that they are not 
so surely taught, and cannot be so 
unhesitatingly accepted, as those 
which are given out of the range 
of fire. 

These matters being premised, 
we are inclined to think that the 
following observations will be dis- 
sented from by few who had any 
share in those manceuvres :— 


I. It would conduce much to the 
interest, and add much to the good 
to be derived from them, if the 
troops were, from the first, divided 
into two opposing forces of equal, 
or nearly equal, strength. 

There is little room for the dis- 
play of generalship against over- 
whelming numbers, and there is 
little encouragement to exert it 
under such circumstances. 

A certain amount of inequality 
in the contending forces will stimu- 
late, but too great a one will crush, 
the efforts of officers in command of 
troops so placed. 
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No way, however, of bringing 
about this equality is so bad as that 
practised during the last days of the 
late manoeuvres, when a division 
was dissolved and divided between 
the contending parties. 

As the troops are to be in the 
end so they should be from the be- 
ginning—remaining always on the 
same sides, in the same organisa- 
tion, and under the same officers. 
Above all things, let changes in the 
command, and hesitation and inde- 
cision on this subject, be avoided 
when the operations have once 
commenced. Such matters cannot 
be too much thought over before, 
or too rigidly adhered to after, the 
work has begun. 

II. Brigades should, under no 
circumstances, consist of more than 
three, or at the utmost four, battal- 
ions. Those employed this year 
were much too large and lumbering. 
They were generally composed of © 
five or six battalions, and were in 
fact divisions with only a brigade 
staff to work them—a convenient 
economy for the War Office, but 
a deplorable arrangement for the 
troops.t 

Ill. The reserve forces should 
not be mixed with the regulars’ in 
the same brigades (except in rare and 
exceptional instances), but should 
form separate brigades of their own 
in the same division. 

When you mix in the same bri- 
gade regiments in a totally different 
state of drill, discipline, and conse- 
quent efficiency, you commit an 
equal injustice on both. 

Either the efficient regiments, 
must be kept back abreast of the 
capabilities of their weaker brethren, 





* Much good-humoured “ chaff’ took place round the camp-fires that night on the 
failure of that division in which “all the talents,’ from Abyssinia to the Red River, 
had been united. : : y athe 

+ It may be said that the Prussian brigades consist of six battalions, but this is 


2 misuse of terms. 


corresponds to our brigade under its brigadier. 


The Prussian regiment of three battalions, under its full colonel, 


Their brigade of two regiments cor- 


responds to our division of two brigades ; and their division of two infantry brigades, 
with cavalry and artillery, will correspond to our corps—when we get one. 
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or the less efficient ones must be 
exposed to a strain to which they 
are not equal, and which will do 
them much harm. You must learn 
to walk before you can be taught to 
run. If you chain a man and a 
child together you will sorely di- 
minish the efficiency in their own 
spheres of both. 

But when the regular and re- 
serve forces are employed in the 
same division, but in separate bri- 
gades, then it becomes possible for 
an able division leader to apportion 
to each work they are fitted for, and 
thus to secure progress and in- 
struction for all. 

This was very apparent last 
autumn on one or two occasions 
when the reserve forces were 
handled in separate brigades, and 
more particularly on the day of the 
attack on the intrenched camp at 
Chobham. 

When possible, militia and vol- 
unteers should also be formed in 
separate brigades. They have quite 
different characteristics, which ren- 
der their acting together not in all 
respects desirable or advantageous. 

Should it ever be considered ad- 
visable to employ divisions of more 
than two brigades, then a good for- 
mation for one would be in four 
brigades—two of regulars, one of 
mnilitia, one of volunteers. 

IV. The reserve brigades should 
be commanded by very carefully 
chosen officers (if possible by the 
colonels employed on the staff of 
the reserve forces), who should 
be each assisted by two staff officers ; 
these officers being instructed that 
they must take much more charge 
of, and render much more assistance 
to, the reserve regiments than they 
would do to line ones in similar 
circumstances; and the same in- 
structions should be given to the 
Control officers of such brigades. 

Three good, steady, old line regi- 
ments will pull a respectable, but 
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not very bright, brigadier through 
much ; but it requires a thoroughly 
able, efficient, and active commander 
to handle a reserve brigade with 
credit to himself and profit to those 
under his orderss 

VY. Great interest was excited as 
to how the Control Department 
would perform its duties in the two 
great branches of Transport and 
Supply; and every: one, we think, 
who has considered the matter im- 
partially, will admit that it acted 
with the greatest zeal and energy, 
and that, on the whole, its efforts 
were successful. 

In regard to Transport, the means 
at its disposal were of four kinds. 

1. The regular ,Transport of the 
Department. This was admirable. 
Its only fault was that there was 
too little of it. 

2. The extra Transport pro- 
vided by the purchase of horses for 
the occasion. This was almost un- 
distinguishable from the former. 
The waggons and harness were Con- 
trol, and the drivers Army Service 
Corps men or soldiers. When the 
horses were sold at the end of the 
manceuvres, we understand that it 
was found that this was much the 
cheapest way of supplying it—much 
more so than that of hiring. 

3. The Auxiliary, Hired Trans- 
port. This was the weak point of 
the whole. It proved both expen- 
sive and inefficient. Its great fault 
was its inequality. Some of the 
horses were very fine, many very 
bad; but the great evil was the 
extremely defective state of the 
harness, and often unsuitable nature 
of the carts. 

Had the operations been con- 
ducted exclusively along the great 
highroads, this transport would have 
answered fairly; but for country 
cross-roads it was quite unsuited. 
In deep ruts, over steep hills, and 
in swampy passes, the rotten har- 
ness was continually giving way, 
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and many of the waggons breaking 
down. 

This proves, not that this kind 
of transport is not of use, and of 
great use, but that it should be 
employed only under the circum- 
stances suited to it. 

So long as the cartage is along 
the great main lines of road it will 
work well; when turned into the 
cross-roads it.will break down. 
That is, for all transport a day’s 
march or more in rear of the opera- 
ting force, it will do, for at that 
distance it can be almost always 
directed along good roads. But for 
transport within that radius—that 
is, when. the waggons must follow 
the actual course of the columns by 
indifferent cross-paths and _ over 
obstacles of ground—then the only 
sort to be trusted to is the regular 
one of the Control, which shouid 
be here exclusively employed. 

This points to a general principle, 
and one of extensive application 
in war, as regulating the proportion 
in which regular and auxiliary trans- 
port require to be provided for 
troops. That for the immediate 
distribution of supplies to the army 
itself, and for the transfer of those 
supplies from the main lines of road, 
or neighbouring railway stations, 
should be invariably regularly or- 
ganised and trained military trans- 
port. That for the bringing up of 
such supplies from the distant de- 
pots along the main roads to within 
a day’s march of the army may be 
formed of pressed or hired country 
transport, if it be well organised 
and put under the control of effici- 
ent and experienced officers, with 
an adequate and regular staff. 

4. The Regimental Transport. 
This system was tried in two cavalry 
regiments. The carts and harness 
were provided by the Control. The 
horses and drivers were furnished 
by the corps. ‘They carried all the 
luggage of the regiment. 
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This answered admirably. The 
regimental officers naturally took 
good care of their own horses—on 


‘the efficiency of which their own 


comfort and that of their men en- 
tirely depended. 

We believe an extension of this 
system to every regiment employed 
in the manceuvres for the amount of 
transport required for itself would 
be the best mode of providing for 
it. ‘To infantry battalions horses 
would need to be supplied, as well 
as waggons and harness, but any 
amount of drivers could be got from 
the ranks. 

The one and only practical ob- 
jection to this is, that, when the 
army makes a halt, some reluc- 
tance will probably be experienced 
on the part of commanding offi- 
cers to surrender temporarily their 
regimental carts if needed for the 
general use of the army. 

VI. The Supply branch was that 
which was most subjected to criti- 
cism. 

1. One point upon which nume- 
rous complaints were made by the 
troops was, the very late hours at 
which the rations, especially of 
meat, were often issued. 

To understand how a.remedy can 
be applied to this, one must clearly 
follow the mode in which the 
rations are distributed. , 

In regard to the meat, the great 
difficulty was the Cattle Contagious 
Diseases Act, which obliged the 
animals to be killed in London, in- 
stead of being sent, as on service, in 
flocks and herds with the troops. 

From London the meat comes 
down by rail, and is forwarded in 
waggons to the headquarters of the 
division. 

On the arrival of the column in 
camp, it is—(1.) brought to the di- 
visional commissariat depot. (2.) 
From thence it is distributed to 
each of the assistant commissaries 
of brigades in succession. (38.) By 
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them it is taken to the commissariat 
depot of each brigade. (4.) From 
thence it is issued out to each of the 
regiments composing the brigade in 
succession. 

Now, when the time necessary to 
dole out in succession meat first to 
the commissaries of brigade, and 
then to the quartermasters of regi- 
ments, is taken into consideration, 
it is evident at once both where 
the great delay takes place and 
where a remedy may be applied. 

Were the meat issued simu/tane- 
ously to each of the brigade com- 
missaries at the divisional depot, 
and then distributed simultaneously 
to each of the quartermasters of 
regiments at the brigade depots, the 
length of the process would be 
diminished more than one half. 

By the time the seventh regiment 
of a distant brigade has been able fo 
draw its rations, and have them con- 
veyed to its own lines, after a long 
march, darkness will have well set in. 

The remedy for this is clear. At 
the divisional depot there should 
be meat-issuers for each brigade ; 
at the brigade depot one issuer, at 
the very least, for every two regi- 
ments,—so as to enable the issues 
to be made at both places as nearly 
as possible simultaneously. 

The same remarks apply almost 
identically to the issues of bread 
and groceries. 

2. Had each regiment its own 
regimental transport, a considerable 
saving in time and trouble could 
also often be effected by sending 
one of its light carts to the brigade 
depot to bring back the rations. 

gut the most effectual of all 
modes of insuring that each regi- 
ment should have its meat issued 
in good time, would be to have the 
rations for the next day issued on 
the evening of the preceding one, 
nut in a regimental cart, carried with 
the baggage, and distributed to the 
men the moment it arrives in camp. 
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The meat is so fresh, and the weather 
in September is generally so cool, 
that there would be no difficulty in 
carrying this out. 

When a halt takes place, regi- 
mental transport would get over 
the difficulty of supplying the 
troops on outpost duty with their 
rations. The rations could be 
cooked in camp for the men on 
duty, and sent out.to them in a re- 
gimental cart; or when the men 
were too far off for this, their ra- 
tions of wood could be so sent, and 
then they could cook for them- 
selves, 

3. In justice to the Control De- 
partment, it must be said.that upon 
almost every occasion it was, we 
believe, found that the rations were 
up in good time at the depots. It 
was in the distribution from the 
divisional to the brigade depots, 
and from these last to the regimen- 
tal lines, that the delay took place. 
And a good part of this delay was 
owing to bad arrangements on the 
part of the regiments themselves— 
to a want of activity in the com- 
manding officers and quartermasters 
in finding out when the rations ar- 
rived at the brigade depots, and to 
a want of energy in sending at once 
for them. Our regimental officers 
are too much in the habit of sitting 
with their hands folded until the 
Control .comes and drops their ra- 
tions into their mouths. 

VII. Experience has shown that 
the present ration of meat (} lb.) 
is too small for the men when in 
the field. It is enough for them 
in barracks; but to keep them in 
health, 1 Ib. is absolutely required 
when they are on service, marching 
hard and living under canvas. 

On the other hand, the present 
field-ration of bread (1} lb.) might 
be modified. 1 Ib. would suf- 
fice with the enlarged meat ra- 
tion, provided a field-ration of } Ib. 
of cheese was also issued. This 
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would be one of the greatest prac- 
tical boons for the men.* 

VIII. How the soldier should 
live in the field ought, we think, to 
be as follows :— 

The evening before marching, he 
ought to receive $ lb. of bread and 
his ration of cheese. With this he 
could have some hot coffee and 
bread before marching in the morn- 
ing, and he would take in his haver- 
sack bread and cheese enough to 
have a slight meal at a halt on the 
march. On coming into camp, he 
should receive his remaining $ lb. 
of bread and his 1 lb. of meat. 

After the first day this would 
practically be done by issuing to 
him on his arrival in camp 1 lb. of 
bread, (one-half for that day’s and 
one-half of the next day’s ration), 
y lb. of cheese and 1 Ib. of meat. 

These changes in the system of 
issuing, combined with the general 
introduction of regimental transport 
and the proposed alteration in the 
ration, would, we are convinced, 
make the soldier comfortable in the 
field in so far as the quality and dis- 
tribution of his food are concerned. 

IX. The Control are much in 
favour of issuing rations to the men 
before a march for the day of 
marching; and it is understood 
they would like also to make them 
carry their rations for two days in 
their haversacks. 

The system would no doubt be 
most convenient for the Control, for 
it would shift the weight from their 
carts on to’the backs of the men, 
and do away with more than half 
the trouble of distribution. 

But it is entirely opposed to the 
genius of our army, and is to the 
last degree unpopular amongst our 
soldiers. 

The practical result with us is, 
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that the men are half starved on 
the days on which the rations are 
so issued. 

It is quite true that it is occa- 
sionally necessary to order the troops 
to carry their rations cooked with 
them, because it sometimes happens 
that they cannot get in until late at 
night. But this is. an exceptional 
case, to be met in an exceptional 
manner; and on the principle that 
they had better on such occasions 
receive (what it practically amounts 
to) a half-ration rather than no 
food. 

Every army has its own pecu- 
liarities which it is in vain to con- 
tend with. 

One of the most prominent ones 
of the British army is, and always _ 
has been, that to keep the men in 
health and strength you must carry 
their rations for them and issue 
them daily on the spot. 

And these national peculiarities 
are stronger than official red-tape 
rules and the convenience of de- 
partments. 

Besides, there is little use in 
trying to diminish the burden of 
the soldier’s kit if you simply more 
than make up the weight of his ne- 
cessaries.and comforts taken off by 
heaping on his aching limbs the raw 
rations of the Control. 

X. The most difficult point to 
get over is the deficiency in the 
supply of firewood. Rations with- 
out fuel are of no use; and, we hear, 
it frequently happened that the ra- 
tions themselves were issued in good 
time, but the fuel not till late in the 
evening. 

This was owing to the fuel being 
supplied by contract, and not car- 
ried in the Army Service Corps 
waggons. It is a question requiring 
great attention, for it proved the 





* Preserved meat, sausages, &c., are not liked by the men. 


They are not accus- 


tomed to them, and will not take to them. This is to be lamented, but it cannot be 
helped. It is a fact, and we must make the best of it. 
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most serious and insurmountable 
practical difficulty that occurred 
during the manceuvres, and that 
becatise it was often impossible for 
the general officer commanding to 
indicate to the Controller the exact 
spot on which he would encamp 
the next day—this frequently de- 
pending upon the result of the day’s 
operations ; yet without this know- 
ledge the Controller could not direct 
the contractor where to have his 
wood-supply stacked. 

Such appears to be a few of the 
conclusions most clearly deducible 
from the experience of the late man- 
oeuvres. 

Now for a few words in regard to 
such undertakings in the future. 

We trust never again to see the 
force intended for these movements 
brought together for the purpose of 
organisation to one spot, to be there 
fitted out in haste, and hurled, half 
organised, into the field. 

If the late campaign in France 
has taught one lesson more than 
another, it is that the days of going 
to war with brigades and divisions 
hastily formed from independent 
battalions, with a scratch park staff 
and new generals, are over. Such 
a force so formed is simply “ fore- 
doomed to dogs and vultures.” 
This system would do well enough 
when opposed to one equally bad, 
but is positively fatal when em- 
ployed against an army kept per- 
manently in a state of divisional 
and brigade organisation. This is 
a bore, it is a great addition to the 
permanent expense of armies, it dis- 
turbs our routine ideas, but success 
in war is now impossible without it. 

Let us have no haste, confusion, 
and vacillation in any such manceu- 
vres as we may have in the future. 
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Above all, no breaking up of organ- 
ised bodies, no changes and counter- 
changes of commanders in the field. 

Let the place be chosen early in 
the year ; let the force to be employ- 
ed be thus at once fixed; let the 
mode in which it is to be organised 
be next determined; and by the 
month of May at latest, let all the 
brigades at least, and, when possible, 
all the divisions, be told off. 

I. It may seem at first a hard 
thing to determine how such a force 
should be organised; but if the 


.general and governing principle is 


once got hold of, and firmly adhered 
to, much of this difficulty will 
vanish. 

We assume that the force will be 
divided into two nearly equal bedies 
or small armies. 

Now, in preparing any troops 
for service in the field, the most con- 
venient distribution is into four 
parts, a right, centre, left, and re- 
serve. And each of these paris 
again should be subdivided into a 
first and second line.* 

If the army is a large one, each of 
these parts would naturally be re- 
presented by a corps; if moderate 
in size, by a division; if very small, 
by a brigade. But in this last case, 
each brigade of infantry would . 
need to be raised from three to four 
battalions, to enable it to fight in 
two lines of two battalions each. 
With the reserve, too, must be the 
heavy cavalry and reserve artillery. 

Thus the arrangement of the 
whole force into corps, divisions, or 
simply brigades, depends on two 
things: first, on the numbers to be 
employed; and, secondly, on the ne- 
cessity of a quadruple formation for 
each of the opposing sides. 

A firm adherence to this principle 





* It is of course to be understood, that when we use these expressions we do not 
mean that each of these four divisions should always retain the local place thus as- 


signed to it: that in war should be impossible. 


But every army in line of battle has 


a right, centre, left, and reserve; and it is advisable that each of these should be re- 


presented by a tactical unit. 
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will lead us out of most difficulties 
and doubts on this subject. 

II. We attach immense import- 
ance to the troops intended for these 
manceuvres, being not pitch-forked 
into Aldershot or any other central 
‘spot for formation, but being care- 
fully formed into brigades always, 
and when practicable into divisions, 
in their own local districts, and sent 
up to the general points of concen- 
tration fully fitted out for the field 
in every particular, under the briga- 
diers with whom they have been 
serving, with a staff to whom they 
are accustomed, and with their whole 
field equipment and transport pro- 
vided by their own district con- 
trollers. 

This would lead to every district 
acquiring that information and ex- 
perience which is now almost con- 
fined to one. It would insure the 


staff and control in each being fully 
up to their work; it would keep the 
battalions together under the gene- 
ral officers and staff to whom they 


are known, and would induce a 
regularity and ease in these under- 
takings which at present they are 
sadly in want of. 

To illustrate roughly what we 
mean; Say that the local distribu- 
tion of the army is such that Alder- 
shot could furnish the men for two 
divisions of infantry and one of cay- 
alry ; Portsmouth for one of infan- 
try; London for a reserve brigade 
of infantry and one of cavalry; Ply- 
mouth for a brigade; Dover for a 
division,—and so on. Let each of 
these districts be, early in the sum- 
mer, told what it will have to do, 
and ordered at once to have the 
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field equipment issued, the staff 
told off, the brigades formed, and as 
far as local and financial considera- 
tions will permit, everything in 
readiness. And then when the 
time comes, let each district send | 
up to the point of concentration its 
own quota fully organised for the 
Jield from its own local resourees. 

We are quite sure that this ar- 
rangement would do more to in- 
crease the good to be derived from 
our autumnal manceuvres, and to 
prepare our army for being at any 
time suddenly got ready for service, 
than any course that could be adopt- 
ed. To our thinking it would quad- 
ruple the value of these manceuyres, 
and be the first faint step in ap- 
proach to the perfection of Prussian 
organisation. . 

IIL. Greater care should be taken 
to post the light and heavy cavalry 
in proper proportions to the con- 
tending forces, and to employ each 
on its own proper duty only. 

In the late manceuvres one divi- 
sion had the whole of our heavy 
cuirass cavalry and a heavy dragoon 
regiment assigned to it, without a 
single light horseman; and conse- 
quently, the, toa soldier, misplaced 
spectacle was exhibited of Life- 
Guardsmen on outpost duty. We 
use the words “misplaced spec- 
tacle”” advisedly, for nothing, we 
believe, could exceed the admirable 
way in which the duty was per- 
formed by them.* And it is a note- 
worthy circumstance that, though 
opposed to some of the most famed 
light cavalry regiments in our ser- 
vice under a well-known officer, the 
hussars never gained a single advan- 





* We are well aware that that great military authority, and loyal and chivalrous 
subject, Sir Charles Dilke, has expressed his decided opinion, founded on his own 
observation, that the Household Cavalry were useless on this occasion. We, asimple 
writer in ‘ Blackwood,’ are naturally timorous at breaking a lance with so grave an 
authority ; but we cannot, for the sake of miserable, despised truth, refrain from 
expressing our opinion, quantum valeat, as absolutely and directly opposed to his 


judgment in every particular. 
VOL. CXI,.—NO. DCLXXVII. 
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tage in their own peculiar depart- 
ment, when once hostilities began, 
over their apparently unwieldy ad- 
versaries. But it was “ misplaced” 
all the same, for it was a waste of 
_ power. In modern war, cuirass 
cavalry are very necessary, though 
not in large proportions ;* and it is 
most desirable that they should 
always be preserved fresh, and with 
their horses in good condition for 
those few but decisive opportunities 
which the end of a great battle 
usually presents. But this is their 
duty, and not to act as outposts. 
And it is as absurd to put a heavy 
trooper of the Blues as.a vedette on 
a distant hill, as it would be to 
charge one of their ponderous squad- 
rons with a swarm of light hussars. 
Division of labor, and _ keeping 
every one to his own, is the secret 
of success. It is an old buta truc 
saying that a ‘“‘ Jack of all trades is 
a master of none.” 

IV. There is another point with 
reference to outposts in regard to 
which we think attention is neces- 
ary. In some of the divisions far 
too great a number of men were sent 
on this duty—regard being had 
either to the total force of the divi- 
sion itself, or to the extent of ground 
to be occupied. This, we think, is 
a very great mistake. There is no 
duty’so hard on the soldier as this, 
especially when carried on by night ; 
but there is none so important, or to 
which such untiring care and vigi- 
lance should be applied. It is there- 
fore to the last degree unwise to 
overwork the men at it, and so to 
make them careless on it. To go on 
outpost duty after a hard day’s march 
—or to make such a march after a 
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night so spent—is about the sever- 
est trial the soldier can be put to; 
therefore it should never be ex- 
acted in excess of what the necessi- 
ties of the case call for, or the re- 
quirements of actual service would 
justify. With this view it should 
always be stated clearly in orders 
whether the night is held to be a 
period of truce or not; and if it is, 
then no outposts should be sent out 
until the morning, when they ought 
to be on their ground an hour before 
hostilities commence. 

It is also to be remarked that, 
as a general rule, not nearly use 
enough was made of our light cay- 
alry to retard, envelop, and watch 
closely the advance of the enemy, 
so as to obtain exact and early in- 
formation as to the tendency of his 
movements. 

V. The umpire system is one 
which is as yet in its infancy with 
us. When two forces are opposed 
to one another, umpires are abso- 
lutely necessary, for neither party 
will ever admit themselves to be 
beat, and without umpires matters 
would come to a dead-lock. 

But the duty of an umpire is one 
of exceeding difficulty, and requir- 
ing both much theoretical know- 
ledge and a great deal of practical 
experience in the field. The great 
fault of the system—the one which 
requires to be most strenuously 
guarded against—is its tendency to 
develop over-caution amongst the 
combatants, to extinguish all dash, 
to destroy all enterprise. 

When a brisk attack is being 
made on an important point, the 
chances are that an excited umpire 
rides up and exclaims: ‘ These men 


* The last campaign in France has restored the name and proved the utility of 


cuirass cavalry in war. So far from throwing aside armour and abandoning heavy 
horse, the Prussians are moving in the opposite direction. They have found the ne- 
cessity of a reserve of heavy horsemen; and experience has convinced them that the 
cuirass, from the glancing of the balls, is practically impervious to rifle-fire, and so 
imparts a confidence to the men which is of untold value in this arm of the service. 
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would be decimated—they would be 
annihilated—the attack is madness. 
The troops employed must be put 
out of action—march them off.” 
Now there is a very simple way to 
avoid this disgrace. Do not bring 
your men under serious fire. To 
this course there is only one objec- 
tion—you cannot win a battle in 
accordance with it. You cannot 
“make omelettes without breaking 
eggs.” Consider for a moment how 
many points require to be thought 
of before such a decision should be 
given. (1.) Was the point of attack 
well chosen? was it on either the 
strategical or the tactical key of the 
field of battle, or of any portion of 
it? (2.) If so, was the force em- 
ployed sufficient to justify the at- 
tempt? (3.) Was it handled judi- 
ciously, so as to take advantage of 
all available cover in moving up? 
(4.) When the decisive moment 
came, was it thrown on swiftly and 
with sufficient energy? (5.) What 


was likely to be the effect upon it 


of the fire to which it was exposed ; 
regard being had to the amount ef 
Jive to which the troops firing on it 
were themselves exposed? This last 
is a consideration which we have 
seldom seen attended to, but which 
in reality is usually the most impor- 
tant of all. Lastly (6.) Did the 
importance of the advantage to be 
gained justify the loss certain to be 
incurred ? 

We have heard that on one. occa- 
sion an umpire of rank directed 
a position of great strength, and 
which could have been held with 
ease against three times the force 
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actually attacking it, to be evacu- 
ated: because a few skirmishers were 
creeping ‘round one of its flanks— 
the fact being that the advance of 
these men was so absurd that the 
defenders had ceased firing at them. 
This umpire was clearly forgetful of 
the keen saying of the Duke of 
Wellington: ‘“ All have read of, but 
no one has ever seen, large bodies 
of men put to flight by a handful of 
light infantry and dragoons.” On 
another occasion it is said that when 
a division was engaged in the diffi- 
cult task of retiring before a supe- 
rior enemy, the umpire in that part 
of the field suddenly declared the 
road by which one of its columns 
was moving out of bounds, and con- 
sequentit threw it on the already 
choked line of the other »brigade— 
the fact being that the umpire was 
wrong and the division leader right. 

These examples show the neces- 
sity of accurate information, sound 
judgment, and extreme care on the 
part of officers employed on this 
difficult and most thankless duty.* 

VI. It isa mooted point whether 
the “Chief of the Staff” system 
should be employed in our coming 
manceuvres. 

A slight attempt was made to 
test it in one of the divisions last 
autumn. But though the able 
officer selected was the very best 
who could have been chosen, yet 
the system itself had not a fair trial. 
It was determined on, and the 
change to it made when the division 
had actually taken the field. And 
so little was the first principle of 
the system attended to, that the 





** There is an umpire rule which ought to be altered before another year. It was 


held that a railway was an impassable obstacle. 


Consequently, when a bridge under 


or over One was marked as blown up, no troops were allowed to pass until the two or 
three hours required to repair it had elapsed. Thus a railway was worse than a river, 


for you could not pontoon it. 
obstacle at all. If a bridge on one is, in 


Now the truth is that a railway is usually hardly any 


actual war, found to be broken, then the 


infantry and cavalry are simply marched across the rails at the nearest convenient 
spot—and so with the artillery. This ought to be the rule, and no more time should. 
be given than that required to move each arm over at the nearest practicable point. 
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Chief of the Staff was actually also 
the officer, and the only one, of the 
Adjutant-General’s Department in 
it. Now the very essence of this 
system is, that the officer so em- 
ployed should direct the labours of 
the various departments under him, 
but not take into his own charge the 
details of any of them. ; 

The object of the Chief of the 
Staff is twofold. (1.) To relieve 
the general officers in command of 
all attention to subordinate details. 
(2.) To secure the working in unison 
of all the different branches and 
departments required by an army 
in the field. 

Thus it will be seen that the Con- 
trol, as well as the Adjutant and 
Quartermaster General's Depart- 
ments, myst be placed under him. 

Unless this is done the system is 
of no use. If the general officer, 


instead of having his mind free to 
consider the large movements and 
plan of operations, and to study care- 
fully the complicated game before 


him, is to be plagued with the end- 
less references of the Controller on 
all the numerous petty points in 
which he requires information, as to 
what the Quartermaster-General is 
doing, or the Adjutant-General is 
thinking about, he had just as well 
have no Chief of the Staff at all. 

It is to weld into one machine, 
to unite in one movement, the vari- 
ous departments, that a Chief of the 
Staff is required. He should re- 
ceive the general instructions and 
plan of the commander, and be re- 
sponsible for its communication to, 
and executed by, the army, corps, 
or division, as the case may be, in 
all its parts. If he has not power to 
do this he is but an encumbrance, 
and is better out of the way. 

The system as at present organised 
for our service is, that the adjutant- 
general, quartermaster-general, and 
controller of an army or corps, all 
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take their instructions, direct from 
the general in command, and theo- 
retically are not supposed to have 
any direct correspondence with each 
other. That is, the general is to be 
also his own Chief of the Staff, and 
to arrange all the details and secure 
the necessary unity of action of all 
the departments himself. 

Such a system, if carried out to 
its logical consequences, in a diffi- 
cult series of operations, would be 
unworkable by any but an excep- 
tional man. 

It may be said, however, that. it 
worked well on a small scale during 
the late manceuvre. 

To this we reply: Yes, it did so; 
but that was owing to the men, not 
the system. 

The officers of the Control De- 
partment were. admirably chosen, 
and were determined to make it 
work. Able, energetic, sensible, they 
practically, we have been informed, 
threw over their regulations, cast 
down the barrier of red-tape which 
fenced them in, and took counsel 
in all things with the heads of the 
Combatant Staff. They were met 
in the same spirit; and thus all 
matters were arranged in common, 
and worked harmoniously to a single 
end. But this was due to the men, 
and not to the measures. Had the 
men been impracticable, and stood 
on the letter of their regulations, 
the result would have been very 
different. They, in fact, by good 
sense, adopted voluntarily towards 
one another that system which the 
Chief of the Staff is designed to en- 
force by authority. 

But a system which depends for 
its proper working, not on the regu- 
lations of the service, but on the 
tact and good feeling of those 
employed in carrying them out, is 
essentially bad. It is based on an 
unstable equilibrium. It is balanc- 
ing the pyramid on its apex. 
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And what that system when em- 
ployed in actual war, and opposed to 
amore perfect one, will lead to, we 
do not require to go far to learn. 
We have only to look back to the 
experience of the last two years. 

The Prussians had a system such 
as that which we have described as 
the “Chief of the Staff system.” 
The French had one such as we now 
have. A Combatant Staff and an 


Intendance (corresponding to our 
Control), co-equal and independent; 
no local decentralisation, and a tem- 
porary divisional and brigade organ- 
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isation. Let us never forget that our 
present system is exactly the French 
one—that which led to Woerth, 
Gravelotte, and Sedan—that which 
has been weighed in the balance 
and found wanting; and let any 
one who would doubt this read the 
invaluable pamphlet attributed to 
the late Emperor of the French, or 
any of the numerous French accounts 
of the opening of the campaign 
of 1870, and if he will not then 
be convinced, we can only say that 
he would not be so ‘“‘ though one 
rose from the dead.” * 





* “The delays,”’ 


says the ex-Emperor, ‘‘ which occurred arose, in a great measure, 


from the defects of our military organisation as it has existed for the last fifty years, 
and which revealed themselves from the very beginning. Instead of having, as is the 
case with Prussia, army corps always in an organised state, recruited in the province 
itself, and possessing on the spot their matériel and accessories complete, in France the 
troops composing an army are disposed over the whole country, whilst ¢: matériel i> 
stored in different cities, in crowded magazines. In case it is decided to form an 
active division upon any given point of the frontier, the artillery generally comes from 
some distant place, and the train equipage and ambulances from Paris and Verdun. 
Nearly all the munitions and provisions are brought from the capital. As for the 
soldiers of the reserve, they rejoin their regiments from all parts of France. The 
consequence is, that the railways are insufficient for the transportation of the men, 
horses, and matériel ; confusion takes place everywhere. . . It was the same 
with the camping mafériel, the ambulance waggons, and the officers’ transportation. 
Instead of being distributed among the depots in the centre of each department, they 
were all stored in a limited number of military warehouses. To these defects must be 
added the limited power intrusted to the generals in command of the departments, 
and to the military commissariat. The most trifling thing required a ministerial 
authorisation. This administrative routine deprived the generals of the activity and 
foresight which may sometimes remedy defective organisation. We hasten to add, 
however, that, to make up an army, less account must be taken of individual intelli- 
gence than of substantial organisation, moved by simple machinery, and capable of 
working regularly in time of war, because it had been habituated to work regularly in 


time of peace 


See to the same effect ‘La Campagne de 1870, par un Officier de I’ Armée du Rhin,’ 
p. 16, 17; and ‘Sedan, par le General Wimpffen.’ 
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THE MANCHESTER NONCONFORMISTS AND POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Wuar is become of political philo- 
sophy in England? What is the 
idea which Englishmen have framed 
of the Constitution which this coun- 
try possesses—or, if that is disliked, 
which it ought to possess? Still 
more, what conception do men form 
of the respect which is due to any 
constitution, even if it were the best 
and wisest which had ever dawned 
on their imaginations? These are 
questions of vast importance. In 
former times, a settled notion respect- 
ing the political institutions by which 
they were governed was deeply em- 
bedded in the mind of the people of 
England. . Certain principles and 
rules wer associated with its ex- 
istence and its working. Laws em- 
bodying those principles ruled for 
many ages. The machinery of gov- 
ernment rested on a deep and solid 
foundation of common law, usage, 
and tradition. The nation, as the 
years flowed onwards, enjoyed a per- 
petual inheritance of a mode of po- 
litical life, of a definite system of 
collective existence, which was con- 
tinuous in thought and fact, under 
every variety of the public fortune. 
Englishmen were united to one ano- 
ther by the recognition of common 
principles of government. Other 
nations were administered by other 
political machinery, each after its 
own fashion: the English people 
also had a method of their own, to 
which they submitted as the estab- 
lished practice whereby the public 
life of the country was to be con- 
ducted. It was thus that arose 
that respect for law which has dis- 
tinguished the English in the mo- 
dern, as it had honoured the Roman 
nation in the ancient, world. The 
law, as it was laid down, was rev- 
erenced and submitted to: and if a 
change in its commands was held 


to be expedient, the prescribed mode 
for effecting reform was loyally ob- 
served. Such changes were numer- 
ous, nay, incessant: for the history 
of the English people is the history 
of incessant advance, of perpetual 
adaptation to the altering circum- 
stances of the nation. But the great 
point to be noticed is the general 
faithfulness with which Englishmen 
adhered to the framework of their 
political government: for even when 
the changes were most violent, as in 
the days of the commonwealth and 
the Revolution, the law received no 
upsetting blow—the outlines of the 
civil government were preserved 
even during the transitory time of 
Cromwell. The general result of 
this long-continued coursé of public 
life was the sinking down into the 
inmost thought of the people of a 
certain idea of the government of 
England, of the Constitution of the 
country, of the form of public life 
under which every man was born, 
and which he with rational, if vague 
instinct, felt he had to live as 
obviously as his physical exist- 
ence. Long perpetuated habit ren- 
dered the political portion of his life 
as natural and necessary to an Eng- 
lishman as were the social and mate- 
rial under the actual circumstances 
of the world. 

This respect for the Constitution 
was not founded on any belief in 
divine right or supernatural origin : 
its foundation was nothing deeper 
than actual existence and long 
usage; but that was deep enough. 
In England, as in every other 
country of the vorld, governments 
for the most part have sprung up 
by what may be here called acci- 
dent, by the circumstances of the 
day, by the chance forces at work in 
the actual civilisation of the period. 
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They have not been the creation of 
theory and deliberate preference ; 
they have grown up as natural 
plants. Usage and habit have then 
confirmed them : human life ar- 
ranged itself in the grooves thus 
casually provided : innumerable re- 
lations to tie man to man devel- 
oped themselves as the history of 
the country rolled on; and thus what 
is called a constitution became per- 
manently established. Such is the 
course of events which political in- 
stitutions have pursued historically. 
No doubt new elements were in- 
grafted on these ancient stocks in 
the course of ages; but most, if not 
all, except where violence inter- 
vened, were gradual developments 
evolved out of pre-existing mate- 
rials. And what is the lesson 
which these facts teach? That con- 
stitutions planned upon theory are 
unnatural, inconsistent with the law 
of the development of human life 
in national groups, unstable, and of 
precarious vitality. The actual con- 
dition of France signally illustrates 
this lesson. France at this moment 
is a republic without republicans— 
that is, it has a government founded 
on idea, on theoretical views, on 
notions founded on the fitness of 
things. And what is the conse- 
quence? France is in no sympathy 
with her political institutions, is un- 
able to work them, is wafted to 
and fro by every blast of hope or 
fear, can create nothing, can con- 
struct no abiding frame of national 
life can enact no permanent or re- 
spected laws and lies helplessly ex- 
posed to every kind of political 
danger. This comes from such 
principles as that a republic is above 
universal suffrage, is a God-given 
inspiration, and an _ indestructible 
instinct planted in the inmost depths 
of human nature itself. It is not 
difficult for passionate enthusiasm 
to propound the idea: to realise 
it in fact is impossible, when the 
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hopes, the usages, the sentiments, 
and the general cast of mind of the 
people are ignored as factors of the 
problem. 

It is easy to perceive the unhappy 
situation of France, to discern its 
causes, and to glorify ourselves on 
being so much better than French- 
men; but are we really free from 
the same disease? Is it an unknown 
thing in the England of this day to 
proclaim new ideas with vehemence, 
to dwell on their intrinsic superior- 
ity above all others, and to demand 
with loud-speaking ‘passion the re- 
construction of the national life of 
the country, without deigning to 
take into consideration the hopes 
and feelings of the people, or the 
disturbance which the reconstruction 
of a political machine must -neces- 
sarily create? Alas! jthere ‘is too 
much ground for fearing that we 
have not escaped the contagion of 
the intellectual malady of our time. 
It is widely spread in England, if 
in a form as yet not so virulent as 
the French. It may easily land 
our country in the same disaster, 
if haply the process be somewhat 
slower. The construction of gov- 
ernment upon ideas as distinct from 
repairs applied to the political edifice 
in harmony with its political archi- 
tecture, is the occupation at this hour 
of many English minds, and com- 
mences to animate practical ef- 
fort. How many are there now 
agitating for a reconstruction of the 
House of Lords—that is, for the 
suppression of a second chamber— 
upon the theory that an hereditary 
chamber is indefensible in the ab- 
stract? It never occurs to ‘these 
sapient people to bestow a moment’s 
thought on the actual service, in the 
management of the public life of 
England, which the hereditary House ~ 
of Lords that England has the pre-emi- 
nent good fortune to possess, has ren- 
dered in the past and in the present. 
How many, again, are preaching the 
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dissolution of our present electoral 
machinery, and the substitution in 
its place of equal electoral districts, 
without deigning to examine the 
real working of that system which 
has grown up insensibly from the 
days of Simon de Montfort? An- 
other set of persons, who form a very 
numerous and troublesome body, 
are exercising great political pressure 
to transfer legislation from the com- 
mon Parliament of the nation to 
local groups of ratepayers, and seek 
to place the details of private life, 
the liberty to guide our conduct and 
supply our wants, at the mercy of 
multitudes of small, ignorant, and 
uneducated local assemblies. And 
they do this upon theory, in the 
name of moral philosophy, under a 
conception of scientific politics, and 
of its right and duty to prescribe the 
details of morality to every citizen. 
They seek to diminish drunkenness 
—a most laudable object; but in 
their eagerness to obtain their end 
they think of nothing else, and will 
not condescend for one instant to 
reflect whether the duty of sobriety 
is not an individual concern, and 
whether the precedent set up on the 
ground of a good end may not estab- 
lish tyranny hereafter in matters of 
far deeper importance. They take 
their stand on a grand doctrine. 
They inveigh against the pernicious 
influence of Bentham; and, under 
cover of a name unpopular with 
many, they proclaim the theory of 
State interference, of paternal gov- 
ernment, of the control of every 
action of human life, so elaborately 
expounded by Plato. 

The track of this insiduous pes- 
tilence can be discerned in other 
directions. New doctrines rear their 
heads in the demand for the regula- 
tion of the hours of labour by the 
State. In France and in other parts 
of the Continent more advanced 
progress has been made. The duty 
was stoutly urged, and was partially 
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carried into practice in 1848, of 
establishing national workshops 
by the State: for were not all 
Frenchmen children of the State? 
and was it not the clear duty of the 
parent to provide food and clothing 
for their wants! The echo of the 
same cry, of the same doctrine, is 
heard in this country; for Mr, Fred- 
eric Harrison denounces capitalists 
and employers of labéur. He desires 
to improve them off the face of the 
earth, He summons workmen to 
insist on Vorganisation du travail. 
He is not satisfied with the immemo- 
rial world-spread practice that those 
who are in want of goods, or wish * 
to be the manufacturers of them, 
should employ on wages those who 
have hands and skill to make them. 
A loftier theory must be thought 
out and enforced. The working 
classes and their employers must 
live by rule, must have their rela- 
tions planned out by a grand com- 
mercial philosophy. The hated 
masters must disappear, and the 
wealth necessary for the existence 
and comfort of man must be creat- 
ed by an organised brotherhood of 
fellow-men. Society must be re- 
constructed to its. very core. ll 
that men have lived by in the past, 
the arrangements under which they 
have worked and satisfied their 
wants from the earliest beginnings 
of the human race, must be thrown 
aside as worn-out rubbish. Novus 
seclorum nascitur ordo. The men 
who have nothing but their labour 
to sustain life with are to be raised to 
a position they never dreamt of: a 
social philosophy, which is the last 
and capping invention of this en- 
lightened age, has devised new rela- 
tions between human beings which 
are to transform life into a some- 
thing never as yet even conceived 
by the imagination. There is to be 
no such thing as country : patriot- 
ism is to be expelled as narrow seif- 
ishness : a man is not to love his 
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fellow-countrymen ; he is to rise to 
something infinitely higher. He'is 
to become a cosmapolitan being: he 
is to grasp into his affection the 
whole world, the entire race of man- 
kind : and as astronomy advances in 
its discoveries, he will soar to the 
heavens, and embrace the inhabitants 
of the moon with his affectionate 
arms. All these marvellous trans- 
formations are to be accomplished 
by theory, by philosophical doctrine, 
by the iight of new intuitions, by 
the revelations of the modern in- 
tellect. 

But, in this country at least, the 
one department of society which has 
been invaded in force by theory is 
land. Here the modern genius 
loves to undo and to rebuild; here 
it delights, out of the depths of its 
inner consciousness, to dig up doc- 
trines of unrivalled compass and 
power. Land, it cries, never can 
belong to any other owner than the 
State: it can never pass into private 
property : it is by its own nature 
inalienable—as incapable of being 
transferred to any other than the 
State, as a man’s eyes or arms 
can be made over to another. 
Every landowner is a _ usurper, 
whether by inheritance or his own 
personal misdoing. To dispossess 
them is the most imperative duty 
incumbent on statesmen. It is the 
darling hope of these discoverers to 
implant this feeling deeply in that 
mind, whose receptivity of new ideas 
was never equalled, the mind of 
Mr. Gladstone. Every man in the 
kingdom has the right conferred on 
him by the charter of his existence 
to feel that he is an owner of a por- 
tion of this island: and the will of 
the sovereign people must give a 
substantial realisation to this feeling. 
A beginning is to be made forth- 
with by calling on every landowner 
in the nation to give an account of 
those profits which neither his toil 
nor his capital have raised. He is 


to dissect his gains under the eyes 
of jealous representatives of the 
people: he is to compute how much 
of his profits are due to the growth 
of the population, and he is to hand 
over to the Exchequer gains of 
which he has been hitherto the pur- 
loiner. When his great reckoning 
has been accomplished, what is now 
only held up as doctrine, will be 
brought to pass as fact; and every 
one invested with the dignity of 
manhood will be installed in the 
name of theory as a peasant propri- 
etor. Here satisfaction will be done 
to the peremptory doctrine that the 
possession of land is subject to the 
condition that the utmost advantage 
shall be derived from its culture; 
for will not these untiring sons 
of toil extract harvests from the 
soil before which the products 
achieved by the skill, the capital, 
and the energy of the once famous 
tenant-farmers of England and Scot- 
land, will hide their diminished 
heads? And as to bequests, settle- 
ments, entails, primogeniture, they 
are to be swept away at one fell 
stroke, and then we shall see what 
sort of a life high doctrine will pro- 
cure for us. It is true that land 
sells freely as it is; that few coun- 
tries, if any, in history, have ever 
exhibited such efficient culture as 
the British nation; that the in- 
stances of estates inadequately de- 
veloped, from the unwillingness of 
life-tenants to improve, are infinite- 
ly trifling when compared with the 
general agriculture of the kingdom : 
but then we must think how huge 
will be the satisfaction of standing 
on pure theory, and of the absence 
of that pain which every intellectual 
man of the nineteenth century must 
feel when he sees practice jarring so 
disagreeably with philosophy. 

One region stili remains in which 
theory is rampant with the most 
uncontrolled freedom. A large and 
compact body of enthusiastic men, 
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in what was once considered to be 
dry, sober, unspeculative England, 
have conceived what, for its extra- 
vagance and the vehemence with 
which it is propounded, merits the 
distinction of being classed as the 
antipodes of communism. Com- 
munism would place every man and 
woman in the nation under the feet 
of the State—that is, at the mercy 
and under the dictation of the few 
who held the reins of power: the 
thedry of the Nonconformists of 
England attributes the right to 
every member of the community to 
forbid every law and every institu- 
tion which may not be agreeable to 
his taste. The first theory absorbs 
every human being into the State, 
destroys his liberty, challenges his 
very right to exist, and subjects 
every hour of his life to the regula- 
tion of a central tyrannical power. 
The second, the doctrine under 
whose cover the Dissenters advance 
‘to the enforcement of secular educa- 
tion, refuses to the State all will, all 
control and care, all power of con- 
structing a single arrangement for 
carrying into practice a single na- 
tional desire. Our lot is cast upon 
strange times, when every news- 
paper daily summons us to face 
such tremendous theories. The 
modern doctrine of religious equal- 
ity, as conceived at the present day 
by the Nonconformists, contains a 
whole system of political philosophy. 
They seem to be profoundly uncon- 
scious of the revolution in political 
theory which their demand implies. 
They are jealous of the Church of 
England ; they resent the hold which 
it has upon the nation, not because 
it teaches error, but because it is an 
institution to which they do not 
choose to belong. They thought 
that they had inflicted a mortal 
stab on it two years ago, and they 
are astounded and dismayed to see 
that, boomerang-like, the weapon 
they hurled at another has returned 
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back upon themselves. They were 
not prepared to find that the vital- 
ity and energy of the members of 
that Church has extracted from the 
education law the means for vastly - 
increased action on the people; and 
then, under the agony of these irri- 
tated feelings, they lift up their 
voices with the fierce utterance of 
a political theory, which, if logically 
carried out, would reduce the nation 
to anarchy. 

Such is the tendency of the mo- 
dern world: it flies to theory when- 
ever it has an object to attain. It 
matters not how vast, how novel, 
how unlimited, how baseless the doc- 
trine-may be, it is instinctively felt 
that ideas are the all-powerful lever- 
age for the destruction of anything 
which exists, and which it is sought 
to destroy. A general principle is 
brought to bear upon it; its autho- 
rity is pronounced to be undeniable ; 
the pure reason proclaims it, and the 
inheritance of the past must bow and 
pass away. Investigation and dis- 
cussion are scorned as unneeded and 
out of place; for does not the truth 
shine on the universal understand- 
ing by its own light? But it is not 
only as battering artillery that ideas 
are employed; they are still more 
widely used as instruments for the 
gratification of passion. Every one 
who has an object to gain, a hatred 
or a cupidity to satisfy ; every man 
who has conceived some darling 
vision of a political future in which 
the human race shall obtain uncon- 
ceived bliss by submitting with 
blind obedience to his oracular ut- 
terances, at once formulates an idea, 
expands it out,into a principle, pro- 
claims it in speeches and newspapers, 
and calis upon society to transform 
itself into harmony with its inspi- 
ration. The manufactory of these 
ideas is carried on with no small 
cunning. The idea selected for 
command is invariably the contra- 
dictory of some practical grievance 
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in the thing whose destruction is 
desired: It is a skilful application 
of the mighty art of fallacy. No 
living thing, no man or institution, 
is free from flaw: some defect dis- 
closes itself in every construction of 
mankind: the revolutionist pounces 
forthwith on the weak place, builds 
a theory which shall cause the 
particular evil to disappear, and 
then gets the world—for scant is 
the intelligence of the multitude— 
to believe that some wonderful prin- 
ciple has been discovered, which 
will cause not only this special blot 
in actual institutions, but all sorrow 
and misery, to vanish. Thus, some 
masters at times will be oppressive 
to their people: down with masters, 
and every one his own master. A 
Legislative Chamber, or even a House 
of Commons may occasionally go 
wrong: the universal Republic will 
be the remedy, with dictatorial 
power concentrated in the selected 
and intelligent few. A Dissenting 
minister finds he does not count 
in society for as much as the edu- 
cated Churchman: away with the 
Church, and then all will be es- 
teemed alike. Wages will at times 
sink below the point where every 
humane man would wish them to 
stand: let wages be an abomination, 
and let every man, however penni- 
less, be a partner. Parliament may 
at moments be less sensitive to the 
feelings of brother men than it 
ought to be: universal suffrage will 
teach it the rights of humanity, only 
agricultural labourers must have no 
vote, because they might not share 
_ the ideas of the towns. An indis- 
creet schoolmaster may have been 
caught out in attempts to proselytise : 
let no schoolmaster henceforward 
have anything to do with religion. 
The rule of contraries constitutes the 
whole stock of these philosophers : 
take the opposite of the bad you 
find, it must be the good. Is it 
not clearly the destiny of the hu- 


man race to oscillate for ever between 
political extremes, to try one thing, 
and then its contrary? And will 
not thus the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number be realised? 
And when the fulfilment of the 
grand law falls in exactly with one’s 
desires, and brings one from the 
bottom to the top of society, ig not 
the process perfectly delightful ? 
Each revolving age has its own 
special evils: for out of every ’posi- 
tion of human affairs the imperfec- 
tion of man’s nature is sure to evolve 
its own inevitable products; and it 
is not difficult to perceive those that 
afflict our contemporaries. Politi- 
cal philosophy has sunk to a fear- 
fully low ebb in England, and in 
its place we encounter the domina- 
tion of ideas. The greatest of all 
political truths, that each group of 
human beings called a nation his- 
torically takes up some definite form 
of association and government, and 
that its future must be the expan- 
sion in one shape or other of the 
original construction, is rapidly dis- 
appearing; and with the loss of the 
historical and critical basis, theories 
are but chance-work, and unsettle- 
ment the inevitable result. Progress 
by ideas—that is, by theoretical 
assumptions—is a process in the 
highest degree precarious. The great 
people whose noble inheritance of 
liberty, wealth, power, and moral 
worth has been transmitted to us 
as the instrument of our own hap- 
piness and a trust for all coming 
generations, built up the glorious 
edifice by the successive efforts of 
a long series of years. No finer 
specimen of development can be 
pointed to in any science, whether 
moral or scientific, than the English 
Constitution: and it will be woe 
for us if ever we forsake the path 
on which such magnificent triumphs 
have been won. The unvarying 
course pursued, till these latter days 
of theory, has been the working 
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on fixed lines, the development of 
pre-existing elements, the correction 
of evils disclosed by experience, 
the constant search for a higher 
harmony, by the elimination of 
what was discordant, and the ac- 
quiring a wider and stronger in- 
fluence for what was excellent. 
There was one master-idea in this 
process, as profoundly political as it 
was philosophical, — the _ principle 
that it is denied to. human nature 
to found an absolutely new society 
upon doctrine—that neither the 
intelligence to frame such an ideal 
structure, nor the practical ability 
to work it out, has been granted, 
either to a selected few or to the 
masses of mankind. And if this is 
the fundamental law of human ex- 
istence as carried out in nations, 
there can be no greater folly, no 
practice more radically unphiloso- 
phical, no course of action more sure 
to land men in error and disaster, 
than to dig up out of the depths of 
the reasen some general formula 
which shall reconstruct associated 
life, the only possible life of man, 
from its foundations. The English 
people—the great English people— 
during continuous ages, have pro- 
foundly known and reverenced this 
central truth. They have worked all 
along on a Constitution whose ideal 
was really, if dimly, present to their 
imagination ; which furnished them 
with political doctrine, with rights, 
with methods of action and progress, 
but always with a well-marked contin- 
uity of development. Not that any 
single element of that Constitution 
was unalterably fixed, and perpetu- 
ally held to be incapable of change. 
The monarchy of Edward is not the 
monarchy of Henry VIII. nor of 
Henry II.; nor is the House of 
Commons of our time the identical 
House of Commons of Elizabeth or 
Charles I. Change there always 
has been, and is still; but then it 
is change upon system, upon remodi- 
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fication and rearrangement, upon a 
preservation of the general type, 
upon the conservation of a genuine 
affinity between institutions separ- 
ated from each other by centuries. 
Hence the English people have 
at all times been conservative 
and progressive; altering what 
needed amendment, whether slowly 
or promptly, remedying practical 
defects, but never suppressing a 
king because a republic is a finer 
ideal than monarchy, nor extin- 
guishing Parliament because it occa- 
sionally fell into folly. Thus they 
reared a great nation, which marked 
its course through time by great deeds; 
which has secured an amount of abid- 
ing liberty which no other country 
has accomplished ; which exhibits a 
history full of noble examples, and 
has secured a degree of happiness 
which theory may promise to out- 
do, but which no other nation or 
form of government has actually 
surpassed. 

But do net evils abound on every 
side? we shall be triumphantly 
asked. Is there not much not only 
to be improved, but positively to be 
got rid of ? Does not the fact that 
certain forms of mischief cannot be 
rooted out of the British Constitu- 
tion furnish a strong presumption 
in favour of trying something radi- 
cally new? Assuredly not, is our 
reply: we deny the presumption re- 
solutely. Before the new structure 
is commenced, a new principle for 
its justification must be produced ; 
and we say that the naked exist- 
ence of evils constitutes no such 
principle. We affirm that mankind 
has never marched along this road, 
and for the precise reason that it 
cannot: nations cannot be moved 
out of one general constitution into 
another, as men change their houses. 
Men of ideas can foist a new princi- 
ple into a constitution ; but it will 
be a new piece in an old garment: 
it will not work harmoniously ; it 
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opens yp a downhill road to chaos. 
But still, the new prophets will 
urge, nations, like individuals, can 
be gradually transformed by long- 
continued training: insert one new 
principle at a time, and in the 
course of years a new political 
species will be created. That is 
possible, no doubt; though even 
then the inserted piece must bear 
some fitting relation to the old edi- 
fice, if it is not to destroy its equili- 
brium, and bring it down to ruins. 
But if such a process may be prac- 
tised under other circumstances, it 
will not suit our age. The thinkers 
and philosophers of our day are not 
distinguished by patience. Pro- 
posal rapidly follows proposal ; 
theory is accumulated on theory; 
all thought of making the new fit 
in with the old is lost, and what 
the final result is, let the France of 
to-day tell. There theory is ram- 
pant all round; every man has a 
doctrine—a principle—a system of 
government which he proclaims un- 
der the authority of infallibility. 
The pure reason cannot err, and the 
light which shines within each man 
is the pure reason itself. And what 
is the dernier mot, the ultimate 
issue of the splendour of speculative 
truth? Impotence—dire and pros- 
trate helplessness—incapability of 
devising a single instrument of gov- 
ernment which will work—the ref- 
uge of the destitute, the provisional. 
And this fearful anarchy is not an ac- 
cidental product, a chance visitation 
sent from some angry god; it is a 
necessary and logical consequence of 
the multitude of ideas, of the loss of 
practical experience, of the absence 
of political judgment and the aptitude 
for accomplishing political ends, 
which it generates. The ship of 
the State has broken away from 
its moorings, or rather it has lost 
them, for they have rotted away, 
and it lies a heavy hulk on the 
waters, the sport of every wind. 
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And let our regenerators take a 
warning, if they are ever capable of 
learning a lesson. If there is a 
principle which seems more utterly 
exploded than another, more entire- 
ly buried with the past, an ancient 
relic only capable of exciting curi- 
osity by its strangeness, it is the 
principle of the divine right of 
kings, of the gift by the Creator of 
the world of certain nations to 
specific families. None is more 
fitted to provoke the supreme con- 
tempt of modern intellectuals ; yet 
that very principle is slowly gather- 
ing strength in France, and may at 
some not distant day dominate the 
French nation. And to what cause 
would such a marvellous going back 
to the past, should it occur, be due ? 
To the anarchy generated by ideas, 
general formulas, intuitions, and 
other contrivances, by which con- 
ceit and shallowness, however acute, 
seek to obtain the mastery over man- 
kind. Human nature will avenge 
itself at last, even on the clever 
fellows; but how terrible is the 
havoc which may be committed 
meanwhile ! 

The contempt for experience in 
political philosophy can never but 
be disastrous. The perception of 
new truth is as vital in politics as 
it is in every other department of 
human life; but the vital matter is 
the process by which it is sought 
to make its discovery. Political 
philosophy is bound by the same 
rules of investigation as science. It 
is as rational to propound a politi- 
cal law a priori as it would be in 
chemistry or biology. There are 
no necessary truths of the reason 
which prescribe the rules by which 
society must be led. The rights of 
man are contained in no illumina- 
tion of a clever intellect, nor in any 
divine charter written out for the 
human race. No form of goverr- 
ment is made universal by any 
authority, no one identical life is 
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possible: for diverse countries, no 
single right, not even the rights of 
liberty and of life is commanded to 
any nation. Ideas propounded as 
rights are merely notions of expedi- 
ency, nothing more; and every such 
idea is subject to the inevitable test 
of experience. The study of experi- 
ence is prolific of solid improve- 
ment: theory raised out of first 
principles is barren, and for the most 
part purely mischievous. True poli- 
tical growth is the expansion of the 
constitution, or, at any rate, of the 
general state of a people; it is the 
elimination of ascertained error, the 
correction of detected evil, the en- 
dowing the good perceived with 
wider and stronger influence; and, 
we add it cheerfully, the infusion of 
a new element when it is shown to 
be in harmony with what already 
exists. It may be, nay, it is sure 
to happen, that as the national life 
rolls along, a new portion of the 
people acquire substantial power, and 
will assert itself in the remodelling 
of the machinery of government ; 
but this is a process essentially 
different in kind from the propaga- 
tion of general formulas framed upon 
docirine and theory. The one is 
natural growth; the other is little 
better, except for the harm it does, 
than the flickerings of a Will-o’-the- 
wisp. 

Theory is advancing upon us in 
England by two opposite roads. It 
preaches in one quarter individual- 
ism; in the other it strenuously 
calls for enlarged interference of 
the State. We are threatened 
with such an attribution of per- 
sonal rights to every man, as 
would destroy the very essence 
of national association; and at the 
same time we are summoned to 
submit the control of our private 
life to the minute regulation of the 
State. Of the former kind of anar- 
chical arrogation of personal rights, 
the demand for secular education 
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furnishes at the present moment the 
strongest instance. It is often discuss- 
ed on its religious side; but justice 
has not been done to it as an outbreak 
of political philosophy. {It requires — 
to be judged in respect of the view 
it takes of the combination of men 
into nations. Its principle is, that 
the State is not authorized to do any- 
thing which each citizen may choose 
to regard as offensive; and thus it 
places the action of a people at the 
mercy of the crochets of each indi- 
vidual man. As the demand is for- 
mulated by the Manchester Non- 
conformists, every tax is ipso facto 
illegitimate and a personal wrong, 
which is levied for religious objects of 
which the payer does not approve. 
We can conceive consciences which 
believe that the teaching of the 
Church of England entails the per- 
dition of the soul in the world to 
come being so distressed by the effects 
which the application of their money 
will produce, as to refuse to pay at 
all hazards. Such a position would 
have a certain naturalness when 
taken up by Roman Catholics ; for 
with many of them Protestantism is 
the broad road to certain ruin for 
ever. But it is not the Roman 
Catholics who raise the outcry 
against the shock done to their feel- 
ings by applying their monies to 
rate-assisted schools: it is Protest- 
ant Dissenters, most of them ortho- 
dox, who met at Manchester; and 
they have never pleaded any an- 
guish or alarm at the eternal con- 
sequences of the Church of Eng- 
land’s teaching. Neither have they 
ventured to declare that education 
is ruined by religion—that the reli- 
gious lessons of the rate-paid school- 
master spoil the secular learning, 
and strip it of its value in giving 
a brighter future to the youthful 
scholar. They have urged neither 
the damnable character of the 
Church’s doctrines, nor the destruc- 
tion of useful learning by its inter- 
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mixture with the first simple prin- 
ciples of Christian belief. That is 
not their grievance: had it been, 
the feeling would have been respect- 
able, even though pushed beyond 
the strict limits of political philoso- 
phy. ‘The indignation of the Non- 
conformists has a totally different 
source. It is rooted in jealousy; 
and then can we wonder at the bit- 
terness of the resentment and the 
loudness of the wrath ? The Church 
is established by the State and they 
are not: the principle of religious 
equality, they exclaim, is violated 
by the difference of the positions 
held by the clergyman and the Dis- 
senting minister. The religious 
equality which achieved so well- 
earned a triumph in the past history 
of England stood upon very differ- 
ent ground, or rather was essentially 
of a very different nature. It was 
as politically statesmanlike as it was 
religiously noble. It claimed for 
every citizen the right to worship 
according to his belief—subject only 
to the single limitation that this 
belief shall not command and prac- 
tise acknowledged immorality. The 
political basis of this claim was ex- 
cellent. It alleged that no political 
end called for persecution, for the 
infririgement of the citizen’s liberty : 
and that consequently the exercise 
of the power of the majority to in- 
terfere with religious opinion and 
worship, being justified by no ade- 
quate object, was an act of unsound 
public policy, and virtually involved 
tyranny. Martyrs died rather than 
sacrifice their opinions and their 
integrity: and gradually public 
opinion became enlightened, and 
perceived that no interest of the 
State required interference with per- 
sonal belief. But the men who 
perished at the stake did not, like 
modern Nonconformists, invoke re- 
ligious equality ; they did not chal- 
lenge the right of the State to 
favour one set of opinions, even to 
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the persecution of dissentients: they 
stood simply on the ground of con- 
science, and deliberately preferred 
to abandon their citizenship, and 
life itself, rather than disown their 
own convictions. 

The sense now attached to the 
phrase, religious equality, covers a 
different principle under the un- 
changed words. It is advanced as 
the authority for two distinct de- 
mands: first, that the State shall 
adopt no religious machinery what- 
ever ; and, secondly, that the money 
of the taxpayer shall not be applied 
to a single religious object of which 
he disapproves. Both claims rear 


‘themselves on the primary prin- 


ciple that an individual citizen, or 
in any case a minority, possess, by 
the gift of the Creator, an inde- 
feasible right of veto on the action 
of the State. This is a pretension 
full of thoroughly unsound political 
philosophy : nay, it implies a pro- 
found ignorance of it altogether. 
Where in the world have the Non- 
conformists found this astonishing 
claim? What great writer on the 
theory of government, what states- 
man engaged in the government of 
nations, what analyst of the elements 
of human society, ever established 
such a doctrine? In what charter 
was such a power of veto written, 
such a right to dictate to the legis- 
lature of any people, be it despot or 
republic, how far it shall make Jaws 
and no farther? One would sup- 
pose that a nation was formed by a 
number of men meeting together 
and contracting with one another 
to make a people, upon covenants 
mutually binding: as if the first 
whiff of force would not brush 
them away as cobwebs. But we 
repudiate force, the prohibitiorists 
might reply; it is barbarous, igno- 
rant, and violent: we stand on 
reason, on good sense, and plain 
obvious truth. By all means, we 
answer: all men wish to have truth , 
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on their side: even Nero probably 
believed that he was emperor for 
the good of the people. But this is 
not political philosophy ; for every 
one holds that his truth is the true 
truth ; that his opinion is pure rea- 
son, and his claim undeniable jus- 
tice. No nation could hold together 
on the principle of every one being 
right ; every one having his own way, 
and telling the rest of his fellow- 
countrymen that they shan’t have 
theirs. Such a method would be 
not to live together as a people, but 
to tear one another to pieces, and 
to drive every family into solitary 
existence. Force, the force of 
strength and weapons, would soon 
put an end to such isolation ; and 
every organised society is found- 
ed on force. What! we hear men 
exclaim,—society not founded on 
reason and sense? No—neither 
now nor ever. Right reason must 


find its interpreter: the man who 
has persuaded himself into believ- 


ing that he is its possessor must ex- 
hibit his credentials to be recognised 
by others; and if they choose to 
call his right reason nonsense, they 
will compel him to do as they wish, 
and not as he prescribes. His 
intelligence, and knowledge, and 
sound sense, will count for nothing. 
It is true that these great quali- 
ties are the fountain of civil- 
isation, the parents of all that 
makes life worth the living, but 
they count solely by their in- 
fluence on the public force. All 
wise, humane, and progressive legis- 
lation flows from their power over 
the public mind ; but this fact does 
not alter their sphere of action nor 
their method of working. The wis- 
est man is nothing when everybody 
else is arrayed against him, even 
though after-ages trace their enlight- 
enment to the rays which he shed 
over an unfeeling age. Socrates 
has been the author of endless good 
to mankind, but the Athenians put 
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him to death. The Nonconformists 
may possess all the light which is 
to illuminate the civilisation of the 
future; but till the public opinion 
of England recognises their inspira- 
tion, it is idle for them to claim the 
right of saying to the people of 
England that they are forbidden by 
the Dissenting mind to have an 
Established Church, although they 
may think it a beneficial institution 
for the country. ' 

But the Nonconformists may still 
rejoin that their feelings are hurt 
by the existence of an Established 
Church —that they are depressed by 
it into a sectarian inferiority, and 
that in no case can the State be 
justified in thus wounding their 
sensibilities, and instilling into the 
minds of a portion of its subjects 
a painful sense of humiliation. We 
concede readily to the argument 
that a painful feeling of inferiority 
is a wrong far exceeding most pecuni- 
ary hurt, and that it is the clear duty 
of the State to avoid the infliction of 
a suffering which would be in its na- 
ture unjust. But the question is, 
whether the measure which is ac- 
cused of hurting the feelings is jus- 
tified by valid reasons of public po- 
licy. The mere existence of the 
painful feeling is not sufficient by 
itself alone to forbid the action of the 
State in a matter which it deems im- 
portant. Were it so, thena monarchy 
would be unjust and a wrong, be- 
cause it would hurt the feelings of 
the Republicans; and this thought 
lies at the foundation of the position 
taken up by French Republicans, 
that the Republic is above uni- 
versal suffrage. The principle is 
identically the same in both the 
French men and the Manchester 
men: they ground their demand in 
both cases on the inequality created 
by the system they oppose; the 
French men resenting the political 
inequality engendered by monarchy 
and its inevitable appendages, and 
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the pain which they are thereby 
made to suffer from their inferiority ; 
the Nonconformists applying the 
same doctrine to the inequality 
which they attribute to an ‘Estab 
lished Church, and to the sense of 
humiliation which they affirm it pro- 
duces in their minds. Are the Man- 
chester Dissenters prepared to con- 
cede the equality demanded by the 
French? Are they ready to call for 
the universal Republic, the thorough 
suppression of the English Constitu- 
tion, and manhood suffrage, not as 
politically expedient, but as the ir- 
resistible right of those who stand 
on equality? If they are not, they 
are lost as against the alleged ine- 
quality created by an. Established 
Church ; it is impossible for them to 
bring a single principle of political 
philosophy which would overthrow 
the position of the French Republi- 
cans and not upset their own. 
Equality, if a matter of absolute 
right, must be carried out through 
every detail of the public life of the 
nation: if it is valid for itself, by 
its own nature, against preference 
and privileges in one department of 
social life, it must be equally valid 
in all. The instant that public 
policy, expediency, the general wel- 


fare, is held to justify inequality in, 


one point, it is clearly admitted that 
they may equally justify it in another. 
The Nonconformists, consequently, 
must set up the French doctrine of 
universal equality ; or, if they plead 
the principle against the Church 
and Church schools only, they com- 
mit themselves to the necessity of 
proving the expediency of its appli- 
cation against them on the merits of 
these institutions. They cannot over- 
throw them by merely showing that 
they involve inequality; they must 
go further: they must prove 
that it is an impolitic and inex- 
pedient inequality. Upon such a 
foundation the argument will take 
VOL. CXI.—NO. DCLXXVII. 


quite another form than it did at 
Manchester. The policy of an 
Establishment must be reasoned out ; 
its abolition can no longer be clam- 
oured for by mere outcry about in- 
equality. 

The Nonconformists will now fail 
back on their second principle: they 
will urge that religious inequality 
differs from every other; that it is 
intolerable in itself; a wrong which 
needs only to be stated in these two 
words to become evident to every 
one. But in making use of the 
phrase religious equality, they fall 
into the very common fallacy of 
transferring the associations con- 
nected with one application of the 
same language to another. Reli- 
gious equality, in the old sense, the 
right of every citizen to have and 
practise his own religion without 
interference from the State, is uni- 
versally conceded. It has been 
pronounced a sacred right; but no 
such admission has been given by 
public opinion to equality in the 
sense that the State shall have no 
religion. If the public feeling of 
a nation holds that the recognition 
of a religion and its profession by 
some kind of establishment material- 
ly promote the welfare of the people, 
it cannot be prohibited by the simple 
affirmation that the State labours 
under a natural and imperative ob- 
ligation not to think or know any- 
thing about religion, because it 
would end by setting up an inequal- 
ity between different portions of its 
subjects. Oh! but preference, ex- 
claim the Nonconformists, in relig- 
ion is something wholly different in 
kind from preference and privilege 
in secular matters. A man may 
submit to pay money for a king, 
though he is persuaded that mon- 
archy is enormously inferior to a 
Republic ; but to support a religion 
which is erroneous touches the con- 
science. We cannot subscribe to 
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ropagate religious error; and the 
tate lies under a positive obligation 
to respect our scruple. All this is 
pure exaggeration ; it is unreal and 
untrue. All classes of the commun- 
ity are compelled, in one form or 
other, to pay taxes for the main- 
tenance of what they disapprove. 
Many think wars wicked, some 
more especially wicked than others. 
Has it ever been heard that wars 
were to be forbidden for the satis- 
faction of these persons, or that they 
objected to pay taxes which war had 
imposed? Others hold that the 
traffic in intoxicating liquors is 
clearly immoral. Have they claimed 
the right to have beer-houses put 
down solely out of respect for their 
own feelings, and in open opposi- 
tion to the opinion of the majority 
of the nation? Others object on 
principle to capital punishment. 
Has it ever been known that 


they have demanded as a right 
that they should not join in the 
payment of the jailer and the 


executioner? It is no doubt con- 
ceivable that a religion very revolt- 
ing to the feelings of a part of the 
community should be endowed with 
the public authority of the State— 
and such were the feelings of the 
first Protestants respecting the Ro- 
man Catholic religion ; in that case, 
to protest and preach against it is 
the sole course available, and to 
suffer whatever penalties the law 
may impose on such conduct. But 
it would be idle to assert that the 
religion of the Church of England 
is offensive to many persons in this 
country, at least amongst Protes- 
tants: and the Roman Catholics, 
who might consistently allege that 
that religion led to the destruction 
of souls, are not the men who raise 
this demand, that no subject shall 
be bound to pay taxes that may sup- 
port a State Church. The plea of 
conscience has therefore no rational 
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foundation to sustain a claim that 
the State shall have no religion be- 
cause there are some persons who 
have to contribute to a religion 
which is not theirs. But it is worse 
still: it is anarchical in its very 
nature. It misunderstands the na- 
ture of all national associations: it 
knows not that in no people can 
every man have his own way, even 
negatively in the way of prohibition. 
It fails to perceive that a nation 
implies a common action of the men 
who compose it—a public will, pub- 
lic and common objects, purposes 
which can be accomplished only 
by the collective strength of the 
whole society. Man was born 
to live in such an association: for 
he alone amongst animals requires 
the assistance of his fellow-men to 
render life possible. To concede to 
a minority of men an absolute right, 
built not on public policy or assign- 
ed grounds of expediency, but on 
personal feeling and opinion, to 
prohibit any action which the so- 
ciety in its aggregate considers to be 
important, is: to found anarchy, to 
legalise lawlessness, to injure the 
power of making laws, and to place 
the common existence of the people 
at the mercy of individual opinion. 
Such a right can find no place in 
any sane political philosophy, no 
more than the proposition so vehe- 
mently asserted by some Frenchmen, 
that the Republic is above universal 
suffrage. 

But this is not the whole of the 
case against the position taken up 
by the Nonconformists at Manches- 
ter. It might seem that they made 
only a negative claim, that they 
asked only that nothing should be 
done by the State—no tax be levied 
upon them which shocked their reli- 
gious feelings. This is only one 
side of their contention. ‘here is 
another and far more objectionable 
side to it: the positive action they 
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carry out, the dictation which they 
practise upon others. Their doc- 
trine of religious equality not only 
assails the desire which a people 
may have to accomplish public ends 
by the establishing of a national 
Church ; it does more: it tyrannises 
very unmistakably over the liberty 
of their fellow-citizens, even though 
these may constitute the great bulk 
of the nation. By far the largest 
number of Englishmen desire that 
the education of their children shall 


include religion—for they regard, as. 


Christians, that morality cannot be 
adequately impressed on the con- 
science without religion. Most of 
them also are profoundly aware that 
religion is not a separate affair, like 
arithmetic or drawing, embodied in 
some catechism, and to be got up as 
any other branch of knowledge, but 
that it pervades the whole of man’s 
being, and guides his moral judg- 
ment over every part of his conduct, 
as well as the recorded actions of 
other men. The Manchester Con- 
gregationalists know perfectly well 
that religion consigned to a special 
department of the mind is not true 


repudiate for their own. 
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religion: and none more than they 
would vehemently recoil from an 
education of their own children 
which relegated religious teaching 
to a limited portion of the day, and 
never referred to its lessons, the feel- 
ings it inculcates, the tone of mind 
it inculcates, at any portion of the 
school-time. Yet these very men 
demand, in the name of respect for 
their own feelings, that the children 
of the poor shall have a form of edu- 
cation which they would carefully 
Their nega- 
tive claim thus becomes an instru- 
ment of very positive tyranny. They 
preach secular education: let them 
study it themselves. Let them de- 
vote some serious thought to the 
examination of the essential elements 
of that social organisation called a 
nation. Let them frame a political 
philosophy which will bear the light 
of day: let them think it out com- 
pletely, and then they will be able 
to see whether the right of religious 
equality, as interpreted by them, 
forms any part of that secular know- 
ledge of which they are the cham- 
pions. 
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Mors than a year has passed away 
since the death of General Lee. In 
ordinary times such an event could 
hardly have happened without re- 
viving, if only for a moment, much 
of the eager interest with which, 
between 1861 and 1865, the Old 
World watched the Titanic Civil 
War of the New. But during the 
October of 1870, when General Lee 
breathed his last, the siege of Paris 
absorbed the thoughts and engrossed 
the attention of civilised mankind. 
Little or no notice has therefore 
been taken in England of the death 
of one who, when his career, char- 
‘acter, and military genius are better 
kaown and understood, will, in 
spite of his defeat, be pronounced 


the greatest soldier, with two ex-- 


ceptions, that any English-speaking 
nation has ever produced. Upon 
the other side of the Atlantic cir- 
cumstances have conspired to ob- 


secure the great deeds and spotless 
purity of the noblest son to whom 
the North American continent has 


hitherto given birth. A ‘Life of 
General Robert E. Lee’ has _ in- 
deed appeared, from the pen of Mr. 
John Esten Cooke, upon which we 
propose to make a few comments ; 
but it can in no sense be regard- 
ed as more than an adumbration 
of the man whom it professes to 
delineate. Public expectation on 
the other side of the Atlantic anti: 
cipates much from a biography, al- 
ready too long delayed, of which 
Colonel Marshall, who for four years 
served at General Lee’s right hand 
in the position which corresponds 
in European armies to our Chief of 
Staff, is to be the author. But in 

th sections of the reconstructed 


Union the passions and animosities 
of the American War are still so 
much alive that it is a political 
necessity for General Lee’s con- 
querors to darken his fame and sneer 
at his achievements. In most of 
the public papers and utterances 
which have issued from the victors 
in the fratricidal strife, the writers 
and speakers have thought it expe 
dient to brand Lee, Stonewall Jack- 
son, and Jefferson Davis as men 
worthy to be ranked with Benedict 
Arnold and Aaron Burr. Thus, for 
example, the Board of Visitors, to 
whom was committed the annual 
supervision of the United States 
Military Academy at West Point— 
of which Board the present Ameri- 
can Envoy to England, General 
Schenck, was _ president—employ 
the following language :— 


‘Among many improvements ’’— 
such are the questionable words of this 
singular document—“‘ made during the 
administration of the- present superin- 
tendent, is one of peculiar and touch- 
ing interest: it is the device of placing 
on the walls of the chapel neat marble 
tablets, or mural monuments, inscribed 
with the names of those dead army 
officers who in the past have been made 
illustrious by rank or gallant deeds 
of arms, or have fallen in battle. It 
was a happy thought to be executed at 
this particular place. It is most fitting 
that the United States Military Aca- 
demy should be made to perpetuate 
such names and histories; thus keep- 
ing before the eyes and present in the 
memories of young men educated here 
this noble example of faithful service 
and devotion to our common country. 

“The Board recommend that the 
tasteful and enduring record thus be- 
gun shall be continued, and that means 
be furnished to extend the same mark 
of respect to all the officers of our army, 
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regulars and volunteers alike, who have 
suffered and fallen in the war just 
closed in a glorious and successful 
struggle to vindicate the honour and 
maintain the life of the nation. Happy 
for the recreants who fought to de- 
stroy their Government, if, in the light 
shed from such a brilliant roll of the 
faithful, their names and treasonable 
career could be thrown into deeper 


"9? 


shadow of oblivion! 


Let us compare with this unseem- 
ly and unnecessary passage the fol- 
lowing extract from General Bad- 
eau’s excellent ‘ Military History of 
General U. S. Grant.’ He tells us 
that— 


“When the first shot was fired at 
Fort Sumter—the shot which inau- 
gurated the American -Civil War— 
the standing army of the United 
States numbered 15,453 men, or 10 re- 
giments of infantry, 4 of artillery, and 
5° of cavalry, It was officered by South- 
erners as well as Northerners. Out of 
1074 officers 270 were of Southern birth, 
embracing a fair share of the talent and 
distinction of the army. Two hundred 
and two of these espoused the Southern 
cause. When it became apparent that 
war was inevitable, they resigned their 
commissions, and offered their swords 
to their own section, holding the autho- 
rity of a State paramount to that of 
the Union. They were followed into 
secession by fifty ethers from Northern 
or border States, most of whom had 
married Southern wives or acquired 
Southern property.” 


Nothing can be fairer than the 
reasons by which General Badeau 
explains the secession of General 
Lee and his Southern fellow-officers. 
To many of them the struggle to 
decide whether their State or the 
Union claimed priority of allegiance 
was no less painful than the strug- 
gle—so beautifully described in 
Clarendon’s ‘History of the Eng- 
lish Rebellion '—which raged in 
the breast of Falkland. “ When 
there was any overture or hope 
of peace,” says Lord Clarendon, 
“Falkland would be exceedingly 
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solicitous to press anything which 
he thought might promote it; 
and, sitting among his friends, often, 
after a deep silence and frequent 
sighs, would with a shrill and sad 
accent ingeminate the word Peace, 
Peace ; and would passionately pro- 
fess that the very agony of the war, 
and the view of the calamities and 
desolation the kingdom did and 
must endure, took his .sleep from’ 
him, and would shortly break his 
heart.” No one who served by 
General Lee’s side during the war, 
or who had occasional opportunities 
of conversing with him during the 
five years of life which remained 
after his surrender at Appomattox 
Court - House, can* entertain any 
doubt that he suffered no less agony 
of heart than the young and accom- 
plished Royalist who died on the- 
field of Newbury. But to brand 
him with infamy, and call him a 
traitor and a recreant because he 
deemed it his duty to fight for the 
State which sent him to West Point 
and paid for his education, is un- 
worthy of so brave and sensible a 
man as General Schenck. Even in 
the report of Licutenant-General U. 
S. Grant upon the armies of the 
United States in 1864 and 1865, he 
has but one faint word of approba- 
tion to bestow upon the adversary 
who, having fought with unshaken 
fortitude and self-denial throughout 
the war, became the most patient 
and loyal of citizens when his sword 
was surrendered. ‘General Lee’s 
great influence throughout the whole 
South,” says his conqueror, “ caused 
his example to be followed, and to- 
day the result is, that the armies 
lately under his leadership are at 
their homes, desiring peace and quiet, 
and their arms are in the hands of 
our ordnance officers.” The pati- 
ence, humility, and moderation of 
General Lee during the five closing 
years of his life extorted frequent 
admiration from his late antagonists, 
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but have hitherto won from them no 
concessions to his crushed and op- 
pressed brethren and sisters in the 
South. The remnant of the armies 
over which he was supreme “ desir- 
ed peace and quiet” as intensely as 
their Northern conquerors ; but after 
they had for three years been ruled 
by the sword, and despoiled by 
“carpet-baggers” and negroes, it 
was natural,that the discontent of a 
brave and proud people should here 
and there break out in a few spas- 
modic flutterings of disaffection. In 
one of his speeches to his constitu- 
ents, Mr. Grant Duff, himself an ar- 
dent Northerner, told them that 


“Reconstruction is the readmission 
of the seceding States to political com- 
munion with the States which remain- 
ed true to the Union, and the’ restora- 
tion to them of those powers of self- 
government which, forfeited by the 
war, had been replaced since their de- 
feat by military rule. But how was 
this to be done? The majority of the 
United States Legislature decided that 
cach of the States should choose a new 
constitution for itself, and that in 
choosing it the old planters, the ‘mean 
whites,’ and the ex-slaves should all 
have an equal voice; but that all the 
principal rebels, and the whites who 
would not take a test-oath, should be 
excluded. The effect of this has been, 
- that constitutions for the Southern 
States have been prepared in the North, 
and voted at the South over the heads 
of white men by negro majorities.”’ 


Mr. Anthony Trollope, whose 
Northern proclivities during the war 
were not less pronounced than those 
of Mr. Grant Duff or Professor 
Goldwin Smith, calls reconstruction, 
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as understood and practised by the 
Republican party— 


‘*A provision for a war of races, with 
the express object of keeping down a 
people, in order that that people may 
be debarred from all political power in 
the empire. In Georgia, the black men, 
on those lines of reconstruction, would 
have the power of making all laws for 
the restraint of the white. But it has 
never been intended to intrust this 
power to the negroes; the intention is 
that, through the negroes, all political 
power, both State and Federal, shall be 
in the hands of members of Congress 
from the North—that the North shall 
have its heel upon the South, and that 
the conquered shall be subject to the 
conquerors. Never has there been a 
more terrible condition imposed upon 
a fallen people. For an Italian to feel 
an Austrian over him, for a Pole to 
feel a Russian over him, has been bad 
indeed; but it has been left for the 
political animosity of a Republican 
from the North—a man who himself 
rejects all contact with the negro—to 
subject the late Southern slave-owner 
to dominion from the African who was 
yesterday his slave.’’ 


The oppression of the South, 
which is to-day far worse than when 
these words of Mr. Trollope were 
written, wrung General Lee’s affec- 
tionate heart as the loss of Calais 
weighed upon the spirits of our own 
Queen Mary. Lord Macaulay tells 
us that ‘no creature is so revenge- 
ful as a proud man who has humbled 
himself in vain;” but during the 
concluding years of General Lee’s 
life, no symptoms of passion or vin- 
dictiveness were discernible in his 
daily. bearing.* He mourned over 


* As an evidence of the present state of affairs in South Carolina, we quote the 


following passage from a letter written in November last by a resident of that State, 


whose character for truth and honour is unimpeachable. He says— 

“One of my brothers has been arrested and thrown into the common jail of the 
United States soldiers without charge or accusation, without form or warrant of law, 
without the shadow of right or justice. Before the suspension of the writ of habeas 
corpus, profound quiet prevailed in this section of the country. Men were pursuing 
their avocations in the most peaceful manner, and aseason of prosperity was beginning 
todawn upon us; but now words are almost inadequate to describe the reign of terror 
existing among us. Bands of United States soldiers are riding the country, arresting 
citizens by wholesale, tearing them from their homes in the night-time, terrifying 
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the abject and oppressed condition 
of South Carolina until death freed 
his soul from the suffering which 
crushed him. Mr. John Esten Cooke 
makes it abundantly evident that 
he died from a broken heart. But 
in order that the. virtues of a singu- 
larly pure and noble character may 
not be unrecorded in England, we 
desire to follow Mr. Cooke through 
some of the most notable passages 
of his hero’s life, and to do what in 
us lies to make Robert E. Lee’s 
memory a precious possession wher- 
ever the English tongue is spoken. 
“The Lees of Virginia,” says the 
volume before us, “‘ spring from an 
ancient and respectable family of 
Essex in England,’ whose ancestor 
came over to the fast-anchored isle 
with William the Conqueror. One 
member of this family, Lionel Lee, 
accompanied Richard Coeur de Lion 
to the Holy Land, and displayed 
special gallantry at the siege of Acre. 
The first of the Virginia Lees, 
Richard by name, was an ardent 
monarchist, and left the old country 
in the troubled times of King 
Charles the First. “It is not cer- 
tainly known,” says Mr. Cooke, 
“‘whether he sought refuge in Vir- 
ginia after the failure of the King’s 
cause, or was tempted to emigrate 
with a view to better his fortunes in 
the New World.” Whatever may 
have been his motive in repairing to 
Virginia, Richard Lee undoubtedly 


brought with him from England a 
number of followers and servants, 
and. took up extensive tracts 
of land in the Old Dominion. 
Among the manor-houses which 
he there built or commenced, 
was one at Stratford, in the Vir- 
ginian county of Westmoreland— 
within which county George Wash- 
ington himself was born. This 
house having subsequently been 
destroyed by fire, was rebuilt— 
Queen Anne herself having been a 
contributor to the fund subscribed 
in England and in the colony for 
its re-erection—and became at a 
later date the birthplace of Richard 
Henry Lee, and of his distinguished 
son, Robert Edward. Richard Henry 
Lee, the father of the great Con- 
federate general, was one of Wash- 
ington’s best subordinates; and 
under the sobriguet of “ Light- 
Horse Harry,” gained conspicuous 
fame as a cavalry general in the 
revolutionary war of the American 
colonies against England. In a 
letter written in 1789, George Wash- 
ington conveys his “ love and thanks” 
to Light-Horse Harry, whose ad- 
mirabie qualities as a soldier were 
always recapitulated with modest 
pride by his still greater son. In 
1869 General R. E. Lee published 
a new edition of his father’s ‘ Me- 
moirs of the War in the Southern 
Department,’ to which he prefixed 
an unostentatious life of its author. 








women and children, hurrying the prisoners off to jail, and cramming them in dun- 
geons and filthy cells. These arrests are made without warrant, Men are ignorant of 
the offences for which they are thrown into jail. No explanation is given to the 
prisoner as to the cause of his arrest, no hearing is allowed’him. The innocent and 
guilty fare alike. The fury of the Radicals is levelled against the best of our citizens. 
Old and young, grey-haired men incapable of committing outrages, mere boys inno- 
cent of crime, are arrested indiscriminately. In a time of profound peace, when 
farmers are engaged in gathering in their corn and cotton, we are declared to be in a 
state of war. We are suffering for crimes which have never been committed ; we are 
punished for offences of which we are not guilty; we are warred upon by the United 
States Government on account of arebellion which has no existence but in the imagi- 
nation of President Grant, and the vile politicians who have poisoned his ears with 
false and malicious reports. There is no rebellion—there is no hostility to the United 
States Government—there is no resistance to lawfulauthority, either State or Federal; 
the reports of collisions between armed bands of Ku-Klux and Federal troops are 
utterly base, false, and slanderous fabrications, invented for a purpose.” 
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Richard Henry Lee was twice mar- 
ried; and by his second wife, Anne 
Hill Carter, he had three sons and 
two daughters — Charles Carter, 
Robert Edward, Smith, Anne, and 
Mildred. The old house at Strat- 
ford, wherein the great Ameri- 
can soldier first saw the light, 
deserves a few passing words of 
comment. It is one of those Vir- 
ginian manor-houses which so 
warmed the heart and kindled the 
fancy of William Makepeace Thack- 
eray; for in one of these, he loved 
to say, that it would delight him to 
write the history, which he always 
contemplated but never executed, 
of the times of good Queen Anne. 
The bricks, paving-tiles, carvings, 
window-sashes, furniture, and de- 
corations of these stately old 
country-houses, were all transported 
from England to the Old Dominion. 
English plasterers moulded and 


spread the ceilings; English masons - L 


upraised the Italian mantelpieces 
which they brought with them 
across the Atlantic; English car- 
penters made fast the window- 
sashes, and set up the lintels of 
the doors. Their book-shelves were 
filled with the great English classics 
who flourished in the Augustan 
age of Queen Anne. Within the 
libraries of some of these houses 
Thackeray passed many hours, en- 
raptured to find himself surrounded 
by the works of all the English 
authors who were most to his taste. 
There he again familiarised himself 
with the tender grace of Addison, 
the rugged force of Smollett; there 
he forgot the “wild relish and 
vicious exuberance of the _ too 
copious present” by bending over 
the pages of Swift, Pope, Arbuth- 
not, Bolingbroke, Walsh, and Gran- 
ville; and there for the first time 
he became acquainted with the 
‘Memoirs of Colonel Byrd of 
Westover,’ the founder,. during 
George II.’s reign, of Virginia’s 
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beautiful capital at Richmond. 
The very bricks, paving-stones, and 
window-frames, of Westover, Bran- 
don, or Stratford, exhaled an atmo- 
sphere which was fragrant to his 
nostrils, and enabled him again to 
summon into fleshly. existence those 
English worthies of whose litera- 
ture he was so fond. ‘There he 
loved to rehearse that Charles IL. 
wore a coronation-robe of Vir- 
ginia silk when reinstalled upon 
the throne of Great Britain; and 
that, in gratitude for her loyalty in 
the hour of his abasement, he per- 
mitted the proud old State to rank 
thenceforward in the British Empire 
with England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
and to bear upon her shield the mot- 
to, Hn dat Virginia quartam. 

The early influences of the old 
grange at Stratford, in which he 
was born, had much to do with 
shaping the character of General 
ee. 


** Crities,’’ says Mr. Cooke, “ charged 
him with family pride. If he posses- 
sed that virtue or failing, the fact was 
not strange. Stratford opened before 
his childish eyes a memorial of the old 
splendour of the Lees. He saw around 
him old portraits, old plate, and old fur- 
niture. Old parehments contained his- 
torics of the deeds of his race; old gen- 
ealogical trees traced their line far back 
into the past; old servants grown grey 
in the house waited upon the child; 
and, in a corner of one of the great 
apartments, an old soldier, grey too, 
and shattered in health, once the friend 
of Washington and Greene, was writing 
the history of the battles in which he 
had drawn his sword for his native 
land.”’ 


To the last hour of his life, 
General Lee retained the affection 
for trees, streams, mountains, and 
country associations with which 
his happy childhood at Strat- 
ford had imbued him. One of the 
last letters which he ever wrote 
contains the following passage :— 
“My visits to Florida and the 
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White Sulphur have not benefited 
me much ; but it did me good to go 
to the White House”—a ~ small 
country seat not far from Rich- 
mond, which came into his posses- 
sion by his marriage with Mary 
Custis, the daughter of Washing- 
ton’s adopted son—“ and to see the 
mules walking round, and the corn 
growing.” He loved the country, 
the woods, the birds, and the brooks 
as fondly as Izaak Walton or Water- 
ton. His favourite talk was about 
country life; and nothing was so 
grateful to him as a chat with plain 
Virginian farmers. The writer of 
these words well remembers a ride 
on horseback which he took in com- 
pany with General Lee upon the 
morning of the 7th of May 1863. 
The battle of Chancellorsville— 
which, regarded militarily, will al- 
ways bear the same testimony -to 
Lee’s tactical ability as did Leuthen 
to that of Frederick the Great, or 
Salamanca to that of Wellington— 
had just been fought. General 


Hooker, at the head of what he 


had just called “the finest army on 
the planct,” had retreated, in con- 
fusion and discomfiture, across the 
Rapidan. If ever there was a 
moment when human vanity would 
have been pardonable and natural, 
General Lee might have betrayed it 
upon the morning of the day which 
followed Hooker's retreat. With 
little more than 40,000 men, the 
great Confederate captain had de- 
feated and utterly routed a host of 
at least 130,000 Federals. Never- 
theless, even at this intoxicating 
moment, not a particle of self-ex- 
altation or conscious triumph was 
discoverable on Lee’s features, or 
traceable in his conversation. Cbdg- 
nisant of the enormous superiority 
of the resources wielded by the 
enemy with whom he had to do, 
he felt that Chancellorsville, like 
Frederiesburg, would produce little 
effect upon the North, and that 
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“another Union army,” magnifi- 
cently found in every respect, would 
again take the field before many 
weeks had passed. Heart-sick at 
the flow of blood by which he 
was surrounded—his road lay over 
ground where the hottest fighting 
had taken place—and attendri by 
the recent wounds of Stonewall 
Jackson, from which, however, upon 
the morning in question, he did not 
anticipate a fatal result, General Lee 
said, in weariness and anguish, “ All 
that I want them” (the Federals) “ to 
do is to leave us what we are, plain 
Virignian farmers.” There never 
was a man who had in him so little 
of the “ politician,” as his own 
countrymen understand that term. 
“| think,” said Mr. Carlisle, the 
well-known lawyer of Washington, 
a man of high character, who had 
known Lee long and intimately, 
“that he was freer than any man 
I ever knew from the taint of any 
passion or party prejudice.” He 
stood apart from the intrigues, 
schemes, and guile of cities and 
their denizens, as though uncon- 
scious of their existence, but with 
quiet scorn deep-seated in his heart. 
He was a fine judge of character ; 
and his diagnosis of men and 
women was too keen and accurate 
for him to blind his eyes to the 
little pettinesses, self-seekings, and 
intrigues which daily came across 
him. But although he perceived, 
and quietly put them aside, he 
never betrayed his consciousness of 
their existence, or wounded amour 
propre by anything seeming to con- 
vey a reproach. But, after all, the 
most wianing of his traits was 
the affection and confidence which, 
without any seeming consciousness, 
and without an effort, he inspired 
in little children. Often, in the 
course of, the great Civil War, he 
would approach a Viriginian farm- 
house inhabited by a family of 
whom he knew nothing. Adored 
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as he was throughout the length 
and breadth of the Old Dominion, 
the fame of his approach preceded 
him wherever he went. In response 
to the cordial welcome always ex- 
tended to him, he would descend 
from his horse and sit down for a 
few minutes upon the porch, accept- 
ing, perhaps, a glass of water, and 
possibly a square inch or two of 
corn-bread, but never taking any- 
thing more. It might have been 
imagined that the gravity and seri- 
ousness of his demeanor: would have 
possessed little attraction for young 
children. But before many minutes 
had passed, it was invariably re- 
marked that one or two children 
would be crowding round his knees, 
and, finger in mouth, looking up 
into his kind honest face. He was 
generally surrounded by younger, 
more demonstrative, and more talk- 
ative officers. But his empire over 
the hearts of the young, though, like 
all his other great qualities, uncon- 
sciously manifested, was irresistible. 
If it may be said without irrev- 
erence, it was impossible at such 
moments to forget the affection with 
which the -Master, whom General 
Lee loved to serve, “suffered little 
children” to draw near unto His 
presence, and saw in them an image 
of that childlike faith which is the 
shortest and surest path to the 
kingdom of heaven. 

One other advantage was gained 
by General Lee from the country life 
and simple tastes of his boyhood 
He carried with him into the field 
a “superb physical health and 
strength”—to quote Mr. Cooke’s 
words—“ which remained unshaken 
by all the hardships of war.” The 
time has not yet come when the 
history of the great Civil War in 
America can be fairly and impar- 
tially written’ It may reasonably 
be doubted whether such a history 
can ever be written by any one who 
took part in, or was an eyewitness 
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of it, upon either side. It is true 
that some of the greatest military 
histories of the world—those, for 
instance, of Thucydides, Xenophon, 
Sir William Napier, and General 
Foy—have been written by men 
who themselves fought in the wars 
which they have so ably delineated ; 
but, with the exception of the 
matchless masterpieces of the two 
Greek historians, narratives of wars 
by soldiers who fought in them are 
never free—altogether free—from 
partisan bias. Traces of it are re- 
cognisable in many passages of Sir 
William Napier; they are of con- 
stant recurrence in the pages of his 
French antitype, General Foy. But 
whenever the story of the American 
Civil War is truly and exhaustively 
told, it will become abundantly 
apparent, if its chronicler does his 
duty, that seldom if ever in modern 
history has there been a struggle, 
firstly, upon so large a scale; second- 
ly, which was so long maintained ; 
and thirdly, in which the dispropor- 
tion of the combatants was so great. 

One of England’s greatest soldiers, 
Sir Charles James Napier, exclaims, 
‘How much more depends upon 
the chief than upon the numbers of 
an army! Alexander invaded Persia 
with only 30,000 foot and 5000 
horse ; Hannibal entered Italy with 
20,000 foot and 6000 horse, having 
lost 30,000 men in crossing the 
Alps. What did he attempt with 
this small army? The conquest of 
Italy from the Romans, who, with 
their allies, could bring into the 
field 800,000 men in arms; and he 
maintained the war there for fifteen 
years.” Without maintaining that 
General Lee, who was neither an 
Alexander nor a Hannibal, had 
such odds against him as these two 
great captains of ancient history, 
we doubt whether any general of 
modern history ever sustained for 
four years—a far longer time now- 
adays than Hannibal’s fifteen years 
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in the remote past—a war in which, 
while disposing of scanty resources 
himself, he had against him so 
enormous an aggregate of men, 
horses, ships, and supplies. It is 
an under rather than over estimate 
of the respective strength of the two 
sections to state that, during the 
first two years the odds, all told, 
were ten to one, during the last two 
twenty to one, against the Con- 
federates. The prolongation of the 
struggle is in no slight degree attri- 
buted to Mr. Jefferson Davis, whose 
high character and unselfishness are, 
even now, undervalued by Confe‘- 
erates, and totally denied by his 
conquerors. The courage of the 
rank and file of the rebel army is 
refreshing to contemplate in these 
days, which have seen a European 
war between two nations equal in 
numbers and resources triumphantly 
closed in seven months, and stained 
by the three unprecedented capitu- 
lations of Sedan, Metz, and Paris. 
But, after all, the one name which, 
in connection with the great Ameri- 
can Civil War, posteris narratum 
atque traditum superstes erit, is the 
name of Robert Edward Lee. It is 
not likely that any biographer or 
historian will ever portray him as he 
seemed to those who served by his 
side and knew him best. It is 
as impossible to describe as to prove 
a@ negative; and the negations of 
General Lee’s character dwell more 
in the memory than the positive 
attributes of other men. He was 
never haughty, never insolent, never 
vain, never false, never idle, never 
self-indulgent, never unpoised, never 
uncharitable, never ungenerous. In 
no form did he use or touch to- 
bacco; had no taste for liquor of 
any kind, and seemed never to re- 
quire a stimulant. Were it possible 
to give a statistical record of the 
amount of food which, during his 
four crucial years of trial, General 
Lee consumed, it would be found 


that no great captain was ever so 
abstemious. Of a truth, his ‘‘ superb 
physical health, which remained 
unshaken by all the hardships of 
war,” counted for much in moulding 
the shape of his country’s history. 
The biography from the pen of 

Mr. J. E. Cooke is more successful in 
delineating the private and personal 
traits of General Lee than in tracing 
his public career. It is well and 
tastefully written, and its language 
is altogether free from disfiguring 
“ Americanisms.” But Mr. Cooke’s 
descriptions of battles lack fire and 
force, and lie has none of the gifts 
of a military historian. Reverting 
to its personal reminiscences, we 
search in vain for any allusion to 
one of General Lee’s peculiarities, 
which no one who lived much in 
his society could have failed to 
notice. We refer to his rich sense 
of humour—a quality which Dr. 
Arnold, in his character of Hannibal, 
says is rarely wanting in great men. 
There was a quiet vein of unmalig- 
nant- fun in ‘Uncle Robert,’—for 
thus was he always named by his 
enthusiastic followers—which was 
continually cropping to the surface, 
and the recollection of which often 
raises a smile on the lips of those 
who lived by his side, and remember 
how quaintly he loved to manifest 
it. The two following anecdotes 
will serve to illustrate its nature. 
About a week before the battle of 
Fredericsburg—that is to say, on or 
about the 6th of December 1862— 
the weather was for a few days 
bitterly cold. General Lee and his 
Staff were camping out—as usual, in 
tents—about three miles to the south ° 
of the Rappahannock River and the 
little town of Fredericsburg. There 
were some members of his Staff who, 
although young enough to be his 
sons, were more sensible of the cold 
than their iron chief. To him, as 
to Hannibal, cold or heat made no 
difference ; for in both there was, as 
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Livy writes of one of them, caloris 
ac frigoris patientia par —nullo 
labore aut corpus fatigari, aut ani- 
mus vinci poterat. Standing round 
the camp-fire upon the morning in 
question, and shivering before each 
blast of a biting wind which came 
from the frozen north, and reminded 
the sufferers that the thermometer 
was below zero, more than one mem- 
ber of General Lee’s Staff was heard 
to mutter an aspiration for a glass of 
whisky-toddy, or some other alco- 
holic stimulant. No one noticed 
that the General took any cognis- 
ance, or was even aware of this 
half-articulate expression of a wish. 
But presently, emerging from his 
tent with a stone bottle or demijohn 
under his arm, he drew near to the 
camp-fire, and said: “Gentlemen, the 
morning is very cold—the kindness 
of a friend enables me to offer you 
a cordial; pray bring your tin cups 
and taste what I have here.” There 
were one or two on-lookers who 
noticed a twinkle in the old soldier’s 
eye, and a lurking smile upon his 
mouth, which taught them to antici- 
pate “‘a sell.” But the majority of 
the company hastily fetched their 
drinking-cups, and stood expectant 
round their chief. The cork was 
drawn, and the liquor proved to be 
butter-milk. Upon another occasion, 
two members of his Staff sat up late 
at night discussing a keg of whisky 
and a problem of algebra. Upon 
meeting one of them in the morning, 
General Lee inquired, as usual, after 
his health, and learned in reply that 
he was suffering from a headache. 
“ Ah, Colonel,” remarked the old 
man, “I have often observed that 
when the unknown quantities, z and 
y, are represented by akeg of whisky 
and a tin cup, the solution of the 
equation is usually a headache !” 
We are tempted to linger a mo- 
ment longer over some points of 
character which caused General Lee 
to be often misunderstood, and some- 
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times to be misrepresented. There 
were many to maintain that, though 
spotless and irreproachable, he was 
cold and unsympathetic, and that his 
immunity from human vices and 
frailties arose from absence of pas- 
sion. The truth, however, is, that 
no one ever had a more human heart 
than General Lee. His temper was 
naturally quick, impetuous, and 
choleric, but his inexorable and ever- 
present sense of duty—which, as 
will presently he seen, he called 
“the sublimest word in our lan- 
guage ’’—constrained him to control 
every passionate impulse. Being .in 
his fifty-fifth year when the Civil 
War broke out, he had already learned 
to check his natural tendency to 
choler; but no one could have seen 
much of him between 1861 and 
1865 without perceiving that pas- 
sion was by no means extinguished 
in his heart. There are many who 
remember how, upon the morning 
of the 12th of May 1864, a sudden 
and impetuous onslaught was made, 
just after the break of dawn, by a 
picked body of Federal troops, whom 
General Grant launched against a 
salient of his adversary’s lines in 
the forests of Spotsylvania. This 
salient was occupied by Johnson’s 
division of Ewell’s Confederate 
Corps. The Federal onslaught was 
a complete surprise. The redoubt 
was stormed at the point of the 
bayonet; nearly 3000 rebels were 
taken prisoners, and 18 pieces of 
artillery fell into the hands of the 
assailaats. General Lee regarded 
this bit of success as being attribu- 
table to want of vigilance and 
courage in his own men. Instantly 
throwing himself at the head of a 
Texan regiment, he waved his hat 
in the air, and prepared to lead it 
forward. No man who, at that ter- 
rible moment saw his flashing eyes 
and sternly-set lips, is ever likely to 
forget them. But, spurring rapidly to 
his side, General Gordon — one of 
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Secessia’s noblest sons—seized hold 
of his horse’s rein, and exclaimed: 
“This, General Lee, is no place for 
you! these are men who never 
failed yet, and who will not fail 
now.” With unanimous voice the 
soldiers around them refused to ad- 
vance until “Uncle Robert” went 
to the rear. Slowly and reluctantly 
retiring, General Lee—the light of 
battle still flaming in his eyes— 
was dissuaded from his purpose. 
But it would be idle to tell those 
who then witnessed him that his 
nature was cold and passionless, or 
that his temper, if under better con- 
trol, was not, au fond, as impulsive 
as that of Washington. Certain it 
is, that Stonewall Jackson, Long- 
street, and Stuart, who all loved 
Lee with more than filial affection 
and respect, would never permit 
him to be called cold in their pre- 
sence. It is the more necessary to 
deny the truth of this imputation, 
since it has been repeated more 
than once since his death, both by 
friendly and unfriendly commenta- 
tors upon his character. It is re- 
butted by all that is known of his 
domestic life and family affections. 
The following letter could never 
have been written by one whose 
heart was not warmed by the living 
blood of an unusually sympathetic 
nature. There are few passages in 
the English language which deserve 
to be more widely known. The fa- 
mous lines of advice to his son which 
Shakespeare puts into the mouth of 
Polonius may surpass General Lee’s 
letter in the beauty of their language 
and the worldliness of their wisdom, 
but they lack the Christian tender- 
ness and purity of the words which 
follow. The letter was written to 
his eldest son, than an alumnus in 
the Military Academy at West 
Point :— 


“‘You must study,’’ writes the father, 
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“to be frank with the world: frank; 
ness is the child of honesty and courage. 
Say just what you mean to do on every 
occasion, and take it for granted that 
you mean to do right. If a friend asks 
a favour, you should grant it, if reason- 
able; if not, tell him plainly why you 
cannot: you will wrong him and wrong 
yourself by equivocation of any kind. 
Never doa wrong thing to make a 
friend or keep one; the man who re- 
quires you to do so is dearly purchased 
at a sacrifice. Deal kindly, but firmly, 
with all your classmates; you will fin 
it the policy which wears best. Above 
all, do not appear to others what you 
are not. If you have any fault to find 
with any one, tell him, not others, of 
what you complain; there is no more 
dangerous experiment than that of 
undertaking to be one thing before a 
man’s face and another behind his back. 
We should live so as to say and do 
nothing to the injury of any one. It 
is not only best asa matter of principle, 
but it is the path to peace and honour. 
“In regard to duty, let me, in con- 
clusion of this hasty ‘letter, inform you 
that nearly 100 years ago there was a 
day of remarkable gloom and darkness 
—still known as “the dark day”—a 
day when the light of the sun was 
slowly extinguished, as if by an eclipse. 
The Legislature of Connecticut was in 
session, and as its members saw the un- 
expected and unaccountable darkness 
coming on, they shared in the general 
awe and terror. It was supposed by 
many that the last da 4 ey day ¢ 
judgment—had come. Some one, 
the consternation of the hour ait, 
an adjournment. Then there «arose an 
eld Puritan legislator, Davenport of 
Stamford, and said that, if the last day 
had come, he desired to be found at 
his place doing his duty, and therefore 
moved that candles be brought in, so 
that the House could proceed with its 
duty. There was quietness in that 
man’s mind, the quietness of heavenly 
wisdom and inflexible willingness to 
obey present duty. Duty, then, is the 
sublimest word in our language. Do 
our duty in all things like the old 
Puritan. You cannot do more, you 
should never wish to do less. Never 
let me or your mother wear one grey 
hair for any lack of duty on your part.” 


It is always pleasant to know 
that good seed has not fallen upon 
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barren places. The young man to 
whom this beaatiful letter was ad- 
dressed, and who has succeeded his 
father as President of Washington 
College at Lexington, is, consensu 
omnium, one of the most promising 
and exemplary men that Virginia 
now contains. 

Within the limits at our com- 
mand, it would be impossible to 
rehearse the leading passages of 
Lee’s military career, or to review 
analytically the constituent elements 
and characteristics of his genius as a 
soldier. That he possessed many of 
the natural aptitudes which go to 
make up the sum of a great captain, 
became abundantly evident during 
the Mexican War of 1846. Many 
of his comrades in the only two 
wars wherein Lee ever took part, 
were of opinion that if he had held 
supreme command when in his for- 
tieth year, he would have exhibited 
greater qualities than he possessed 
when called upon at the age of fifty- 
four to guide the military destinies 
of the Southern States. Those who 
believe that in every field of human 
endeavour nature occasionally sup- 
plies what are called ‘‘ heaven-born ” 
prodigies, cannot pretend that Gene- 
ral Lee belonged to this rare, if not 
hypothetical, class of beings. He 
was above all things a painstaking, 
unempirical, and scientific soldier, 
By constitution he was a rigid causa- 
tionist, and knew as well as Napo- 
leon that great ends are unattainable 
until the means which produce them 
have been summoned into existence. 
Mr. Cooke tells us that his hero hay- 
ing thrown up his commission in 
the United States army, found, up- 
on repairing to Richmond in April 
1861, that the South was utterly 
destitute of the munitions of war 
essential to her protection :— 


** All,” he says, ‘had to be organised 
and put at onceinto opcration—the 
quartermaster, commissary, ordnance, 
and other departments. Transporta- 
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tion, supplies, arms, ammunition—all 
had to be collected immediately, The 
material existed, or could be supplied, 
as the sequel clearly showed; but as 
yet there was almost nothing. And it 
was chiefly to the work of organising 
these departments that General Lee 
and the Military Council addressed 
themselves with the utmost energy. 
The result was, that Virginia found 
herself very soon in a condition to offer 
a determined resistance. The troops 
at various camps of instruction were 
sent to the field, others took their 
places, and the work of drilling the raw 
material into soldiers went rapidly on: 
supplies were collected, transportation 
found, workshops for the construction 
of arms and ammunition sprung up; 
small arms, cannon, cartridges, fixed and 
other ammunition were produced; and 
in a time which now seems wholly inade- 
quate for such a result, the Common- 
wealth of Virginia was ready to take the 
field against the Federal Government.” 


We hazard little in saying that 
to this end no one contributed so 
powerfully as General Lee. He was 
the first to laugh his countrymen 
out of their Quixotic notion that 
discipline was of little or no value, 
and to teach them that an armed 
mob full of courage and enthusiasm 
was not an army. He induced the 
many hundreds, of men whom the 
South poured into Virginia to'sub- 
mit patiently to daily drill, and to 
put their faith in the camps of in- 
struction, which owed their exist- 
ence to him. His resource, in- 
genuity, and inventiveness were 
inexhaustible, and while inspiring 
other men, he allowed them to re- 
ceive all the credit which they 
claimed for their activity. If Mr. 
Jefferson Davis had not found in 
1861 such a right hand in Virginia 
as General Lee, it is more than 
doubtful whether the battle of Bull 
Run could ever have been fought. 

There are few more striking 
evidences of the self-abnegation and 
modesty of Lee’s character than the 
fact that for more than a year after 
the commencement of the great 
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American struggle, he was content 
to stand unmurmuringly aside to 
allow inferior men, like Generals 
Joe Johnston and Beauregard, to 
“ flame in the forehead of the morn- 
ing sky.” Nothing was more com- 
mon in the winter of 1861 and the 
spring of 1862 than to hear men 
say at Richmond that Lee was “ of 
no account,” and that Secessia had 
gained little by his accession to her 
cause. Such was not the opinion 
of Mr..Jefferson Davis, who eagerly 
longed for an opportunity to put 
him in command of the army of 
Virginia. At length such an oppor- 
tunity presented itself, when, on the 
last day of May 1862, General Joe 
Johnston was severely wounded at 
the battle of Seven Pines. Upon the 
3d of June, Lee assumed command 
of the Confederate Army of Northern 
Virginia. From that day forward 
until the 9th of April, 1865, his life 
became a term convertible or synon- 
ymous with the history for thirty- 
four months of the North American 
Continent. Upon both sides, armies 
of immense magnitude fill the eye 
of the reader, while generals succeed 
to generals, strut their hour upon 
the stage, and then are seen no more. 
But the American War, as it recedes 
further and further into the distance, 
is seen to have derived its shape and 
form from General Lee more than 
from any other individual who fought 
upon either side. It would be diffi- 
cult to speak or think-of the history 
of Europe between 1800 and 1815 
without having the tongue and brain 
occupied exclusively by Napoleon. 
Similarly, the name of General Lee 
has blotted out in North America 
all recollection of those by whom 
he was supported or opposed. It is 
very possible that if, at the end of 
1862, Stonewall Jackson had been 
transferred to the command of that 
Western Confederate Army which, 
under Bragg, Joe Johnston, or 
Hood, became familiar with nothing 


but disaster, Lee’s fame might have 
been shared or diminished by that 
of another Virginian luminary. But 
impartial history will eventually pro- 
nounce that it is more impossible 
to regard either Grant or Sherman 
as Lee’s equals, than to maintain 
that Wellington and Blucher were 
greater than Napoleon because they 
defeated him at Waterloo. If in 
these few pages we endeavour, how- 
ever inadequately, to draw the at- 
tention of English soldiers to Lee’s 
great qualities as a commander, es- 
pecially when acting upon the de- 
fensive, we do so in the conviction 
that the campaign of 1864 is the 
finest specimen of resisting strategy 
that the history of any nation, 
ancient or modern, supplies. It 
deserves as well to be studied in 
this light by professional critics like 
Colonel Hamley or Colonel Ches- 
ney as the famous campaign. of 
Napoleon in 1796 to be viewed 
as a model of scientific offensive 
warfare. And we are but repeat- 
ing the opinion of the ablest his- 
torian that this campaign of 1864 
has yet found—we allude to Mr. 
Swinton, the author of an excellent 
book called ‘The Army of the 
Potomac’—when we say that, if 
the issue of the American War had 
depended solely upon the two rival 
armies which opposed each other in 
Virginia, the Stars and Stripes would 
never have floated above the Capitol 
of Richmond. Vast as were the 
resources in men and material of 
which in 1864 General Grant dis- 
posed, it was not by General Grant 
that Richmond was taken, but by 
General Sherman. If any American 
doubts the correctness of this view, 
we beg to refer him to the passage 
in Mr. Swinton’s book which de- 
scribes the hopelessness and dejec- - 
tion of General Grant’s army after 
their bloody repulse at Cold Har- 
bour upon the 3d of June 1864. 
But, in addition to the testimony of 
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Mr. Swinton, who served himself 
with the Northern army, and was 
an eyewitness of the deep dejection 
which he describes, we might easily 
quote many other facts which irre- 
fragably substantiate this view, and 
dissipate the sophisms advanced in 
the case which our cousins have 
submitted to the Arbitrators at 
Geneva, that the battle of Gettys- 
burg was the death of the Re- 
bellion. Whenever the private 
letters of Mr. Stanton, the War 
Secretary at Washington, shall see 
the light, it will be conceded, even 
by the most thoughtless of readers, 
that if the fate of the contest had 
depended solely on Lee and Grant, 
the great Republic would not to-day 
be one and indivisible. 


“So gloomy,” says Mr. Swinton, “ was 
the military outlook after the action at 
Cold Harbour, and to such a degree 
by consequence had the moral spring 
of the public mind become relaxed, 
that there was at this time great danger 
of a collapse of the war. The history 
of this conflict, truthfully written, will 
show this. The archives of the State 
Department, when one day made pub- 
lic, will show how deeply the Govern- 
ment was afiected by the want of 
military success, and to what resolu- 
tions the Executive had in consequence 
come. Had not success elsewhere come 
to brighten the horizon, it would have 
been difficult to raise new forces to re- 
eruit the Army of the Potomac, which, 
shaken in its structure, its valour 
quenched in blood, and thousands of 
its ablest officers killed and wounded, 
was the Army of the Potomac no 
more.”’ 

In reference to this famous cam- 
paign of 1864, which, although Mr. 
Swinton is its hitherto best historian, 
still stands much in need of a Jomini 
or a Napier, we have but space for 
the following passage from General 
Lee’s last biographer :— 


“The campaign of one month,”’ says 
Mr. Cooke, “from May 4 to June 4, 
had cost the Federal commander 60,000 
men and 3000 officers, while the loss 


of Lee did not exceed 18,000 men (of 
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whom few were officers). The result 
would seem an unfavourable comment 
upon the choice of route made by 
General Grant. General M‘Clellan, 
two years before, had reached Cold 
Harbour with trifling losses. To attain 
the same ‘point had cost General Grant 
a frightful number of lives. Nor 
could it be said that he had any im- 
portant successes to offset this loss. He 
had not defeated his adversary in any 
of the battle-fields of the campaign, nor 
did it seem that he had stricken him 
any scrious blow. The army of North- 
ern Virginia, not reinforced until it 
reached Hanover Junction, and then 
only by about 9000 men, had repulsed 
every assault; and in a final trial of 
strength with a force vastly its superior, 
had inflicted upon the yest in about 
an hour, a loss of 13,000 m 


When we urge upon military 
students the importance of giving 
an attentive study to this campaign 
of 1864, it may be as well to whet 
their appetite by stating the com- 
parative numbers of the two rival 
armies. Lee’s numbers upon the 
lst of May were, as nearly as pos- 
sible, 50,000 men. Within the 


month he was joined at Hanover 


Junction by 9000 more. General 
Grant opened the campaign in com- 
mand of 141,161 men. Within 
the month, and in fact from the very 
commencement of the bloody strug- 
gle, Grant received reinforcements 
day by day, which amounted to 
more than 100,000 additional men 
before he crossed the James River. 
‘* Lee’s army,” says Mr. Cook, ‘‘small 
as it was, was wretchedly supplied. 
Half the men were in rags, and, 
worse still, were but one-fourth fed. 
When Lee met his enemy at the 
commencement of May, the men were 
gaunt, half-starved, and in no con- 
dition to enter into so arduous a 
campaign.” We submit to all mili- 
tary readers that never yet did 
59,000 men quit them more glori- 
ously than these tatterdemalion and 
starving Southernregiments. ‘“‘ Never 
let me hear,” says Sir Walter Scott, 
‘that brave blood has been shed in 
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vain—it sends a roaring voice down 
through all time.” It is not neces- 
sary to comment upon the magnifi- 
cent abundance and variety of food, 
drink, and munitions of war sup- 
plied to the 250,000 men who fol- 
lowed General Grant; but when 
military epicures, while familiarising 
themselves with every detail of 
Worth and Sedan, profess them- 
selves unable to study the irregular 
conflicts of two armed American 
mobs, we venture to tell them that, 
in all that constitutes true man- 
liness, the Transatlantic Civil War 
far surpasses the Franco-German 
conflict. Nothing is easier, says the 
steward of Moliere’s miser, than to 
give a great dinner with plenty of 
money; the really great cook is he 
who can set out a banquet with no 
money at all. General Grant in 
1864 drew upon an almost inex- 
haustible treasury; General Lee’s 
account was heavily overdrawn be- 
fore the campaign began. Never- 
theless, it is every day becoming 
more and more patent that Mr. Swin- 
ton was right in believing that the 
ragged, famished, and suffering regi- 
ments of Secessia, numbering alto- 
gether but 59,000 men, would have 
discomfited their 250,000 pam- 
pered and surfeited opponents, if 
General Sherman and his Western 
army had not revived the spirits 
and reanimated the courage of his 
drooping colleague in Virginia, Vic- 
tric causa Diis placuit, sed victa 
Catoni. 

Having paid our tribute to Lee’s 


great, if not matchless, qualities as 
a defensive soldier, we proceed, in 
conclusion, to offer a few remarks 
upon the causes of his failure when 
called upon to assume the offensive, 
or to turn to advantage the victories 
which he had gained when acting 
on the defensive. It cannot be 
doubted that the two great stains 
on his military reputation were, first, 
his omission to ‘‘use up” the Fed- 
eral army of General Burnside before 
it recrossed the river Rappahannock 
after the battle of Fredericsburg; 
and secondly, his handling of the 
Confederate army in the Gettysburg 
campaign. Anybody who carefully 
studies Lee’s military genius will 
come to the conclusion that he was 
admirably bold when weak, but that 
he became unduly cautious when 
he was, comparatively speaking, 
strong. To our thinking, the un- 
happiest mistake which he ever 
made was his rejection of the earnest 
advice offered on the eve of the 
battle of Fredericsburg by General 
J. E. B. Stuart. It was the opinion 
of this fiery young Confederate gen- 
eral that Burnside’s host, huddled 
together in and about the little city 
of Fredericsburg, and with a broad 
and deep river, spanned only by 
three pontoon-bridges, in its rear, 
would offer little resistance if vigor- 
ously attacked on the night of the 
13th or 14th of December—the 
battle itself, in which not more than 
25,000 Confederate soldiers had 
taken active part, having been fought 
on the 13th.* Unfortunately, Lee 





* The following extract from General Lee’s official report upon the battle of Fred- 
ericsburg will be read with interest: —‘‘The attack on the 13th,” says he, “had 


been so easily repulsed, and by so smail a part of our army, that it was not supposed 
the enemy would limit his efforts to one attempt, which, in view of the magnitude of 
his preparations and the extent of his force, seemed to be comparatively insignificant. 
Believing, therefore, that he would attack us, it was not deemed ex nt to lose the 
advantages of our position. But we were necessarily ignorant of the extent to which 
he had suffered, and only became aware of it when, on the morning of the 16th, it 
was discovered that he had availed himself of the darkness of the night and the pre- 
valence of a violent storm of rain and wind, to recross the river. The town was im- 
mediately reoccupied, and our positions on the river-bank resumed.”—Reports of 
ea Operations of the Army of Northern Virginia from June to December 1862, 
vol, i. p. 43. 
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cherished the belief that Burnside 
would renew his attack; and he was 
satisfied that, in that event, he 
would have the Federal army at his 
mercy. But when the morrow of 
the battle passed without any fresh 
attack on the part of the Federals, 
it was a lamentable error on Lee’s 
part not to have attacked shortly 
before dawn on the 15th. In our 
opinion, such an attack would have 
led to the capitulation of at least 
one-half, if not of two-thirds, of Burn- 
side’s army; and it is extremely 
doubtful whether it would not have 
ended the war. European recognition 
of Southern independence could hard- 
ly have been withheld if the victory 
of Fredericsburg had been turned 
into a Waterloo. No one who is 
acquainted with the low morale of 
the Federals after their bloody re- 
pulse before Marye’s Heights, will en- 
tertain any doubt that during those 
three crucial days which intervened 
between the battle and the Federal 
retreat across the river, Lee had his 
enemy in his power As for the 
Federal guns on Stafford Heights, 
of which the fire, according to some 
critics, would have decimated the 
Confederates, there is little doubt 
that their projectiles would have 
been equally destructive to both 
armies. . 

But if Lee’s inaction after Fred- 
ericsburg was, as we have called it, 
-an unhappy or negative blunder, 
undoubtedly the greatest positive 
blunder of which he was ever guilty 
was the unnecessary onslaught which 
he gratuitously made against the 
strong position into which, by acci- 
dent, General Meade fell back at 
Gettysburg. We have good reason 
for saying that, during the five 
years of calm reflection which Gen- 
eral Lee passed at Lexington after 
the conclusion of the American war, 
his maladroit manipulation of the 
Confederate army during the Gettys- 
burg campaign was to him a matter 
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of ceaseless self-reproach. “If,” 
said he on many occasions, “I had 
taken General Longstreet’s advice 
on the eve of the second day of 
battle at Gettysburg, and had filed 
off the left corps of my army behind 
the right corps, in the direction of 
Washington and Baltimore, along 
the Emmetsburg road, the Confed- 
erates would to-day be a free peo- 
ple.” There can now be no doubt 
that before Gettysburg, General Lee 
was, to use a homely expression, 
“too big for his breeches.” Never 
had the Confederates been so full 
of fight; and on the first day of 
battle, the Federals who, under 
General Reynolds, came into col- 
lision with Stonewall Jackson’s old 
corps, then commanded by Ewell, 
were driven like chaff before the 
wind. Lee’s true policy, after re- 
connoitring the position into which 
by the merest chance, and in no 
degree by his own deliberate choice, 
General Meade had heen driven, 
was to have abstained from attack- 
ing his enemy. “You are at the 
head of an invading army,” wrote 
Napoleon to Marmont not long be- 
fore the battle of Salamanca, “ and 
ought never to fight a battle except 
on ground of your own choosing. 
Li n'y a ni si, ni mais; choose your 
own battle-field, force your enemy 
to attack you upon it, and never 
yield it so long as one living French- 
man is left.” Wise words, which it 
would have been well if General 
Lee—who, by the by, was little 
familiar with any of Napoleon’s 
campaigns or maxims—had known 
and taken to heart during those 
three opening days of July which, 
in 1863, he passed in Pennsylvania. 
But even after the second day of 
battle, which had taught him the 
strength of his enemy’s position, 
there was time for him to have 
reconsidered his plan, and _ to 
have followed General Longstreet’s 
advice. We close the volume of 
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General Lee’s life with the convic- 


etion that the contemplation of this 


battle of Gettysburgh will for ever 
prevent his being ranked as a great 
offensive general. But, en revanche, 
when it became necessary for him 
to assume the offensive-defensive, 
he will bear comparison with any 
general of modern times. His 
tactical management of the troops 
which drove M‘Clellac away from 
before Richmond in 1862, and of 
those which won the battle of Chan- 
cellorsville in 1863, is above all 
praise. But it was in purely defen- 
sive strategy that he most shone: 
We are willing to stand upon the 
campaign of 1864, and to abide 
the judgment which enlightened 
and impartial students will be con- 
strained to pass upon it. 

The fame and character of General 
Lee will hereafter be regarded in 
Europe and in America under a 
dual aspect. In Europe, we shall 
consider him merely as a soldier; 
and it is more than probable that 
within the present century we shall 
have accustomed ourselves to re- 
gard him as third upon the list of 
English-speaking generals, and as 
having been surpassed in soldierly 
capacity by Marlborough and Wel- 
lington alone. In America, when 
the passions of the great Civil War 
shall have died out, Lee will be 
regarded more as a man than as a 
soldier. His infinite purity, self- 
denial, tenderness, and generosity, 
will make his memory more and 
more precious to his countrymen 
when they have purged their minds 
of the prejudices and animosities 
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which civil war invariably breeds. 
They will acknowledge before long 
that Lee took no step in life except 
in accordance with what he regarded 
as, and believed to be, his duty; 
and they will hold up his lane, 3 
no less than that of Abraham Lin- 
coln, as one of the brightest patterns 
which they can set before their chil- 
dren. Let us conclude by quoting 
one final story which ought not to 
be without influence upon men like 
General Grant, who, although owing 
his elevation in life to the magnifi- 
cent resistance made by the South, 
seems now to lose no opportunity of 
demonstrating his vindicative resent- 
ment against Southern men :— 


‘A still more suggestive exhibition,” 
says Mr. Cooke, ‘‘of Lee’s freedom 
from rancour, was presented in an 
interview which is thus described by a 
citizen of the North: ‘One day 
autumn, the writer saw General Lee 
standing at his gate, in Lexington, talk- 
ing pleasantly to a humbly-clad, man, 
who seemed very much pleased at the 
cordial courtesy of the great chieftain, 
and turned off, evidently delighted, as 
I and my companions came up. After 
exchanging salutations, and in answer 
to my queries, the General said, point- 
ing to the retreating form—‘' He is one 
of our old soldiers who is in necessitous 
circumstances.” I took it for gran 
that it was some Confederate veter 
when the noble - hearted chieftain 
quietly corrected me by saying — ‘‘ He 
fought on the other side; but we must 
not think of that.” I afterwards ascer- 
tained — not from General Lee, who 
never alluded to his charities—that he 
had not-only spoken kindly to the old 
soldier who had fought on the other side, 
but had sent him. away rejoicing ina 
liberal contribution to his necessities,’ ” 
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THE AMERICAN “ REVOKE.” 


I REMEMBER, & great many years 
ago, to have played a party at whist 
with a distinguished American poli- 
tician, who was my opponent and 
the “dummy.” The game was long, 
and obstinately contested, and won 
ultimately by the American. We 
had been four to four, when the last 
heat decided the struggle. When 
inthe act of commencing another 
game, my mind still dwelling on the 
events of the preceding one, a sud- 
den thought struck me that my op- 
a must have “revoked.” If 


were right in my conjecture, it 
was of course too late to make the 
objection, for we were already en- 
gaged on a new party; but still, as 
amatter of curious interest, I thought 
I should ask him if it were so. 
“Yes sir,” replied he, promptly, “I 


did revoke: it was the only way to 
win the game.” , 

He made the avowal without 
hesitation or any shame, for his 
mode of regarding the incident was 
this: The penalty of a revoke is 
the loss of three tricks and the total 
inability of the revoker to score the 
game; but this penalty can only be 
imposed on discovery. If the op- 
posite party, from any deficiency of 
astuteness or attention on their part, 
fail to detect this lapse, — if any 
superior address on my part enable 
me to blind them in regard to my 
transgression,—I have aright to a 
success for whose failure I am pre- 
pared to pay the penalty. 

It was to his argument a similar 
case to that of a man who engages 
in a rebellion, the punishment of 
which would be death, but whose 
success implies the victory of a 
cause and great personal distinction. 
It is not necessary for me to say 


that Ido not accept this reasoning. 
A penalty is attached to a revoke 
solely because there is no actual 
mode of prohibiting it; and the next 
best thing to do is to accompany 
it by a fine that shall stamp it as a 
sort of capital offence, and make it, 
as it is, a high treason to the game. 
Ofcourse the task of exposure is 
thrown upon the injured; hence 
it is not to be expected that the 
wrong-doer would prove a king’s 
evidence. 

That such a transgression should 
have success amongst persons of even 
moderate skill must naturally be 
a rare event, and would imply either 
great weariness or great inattention, 
and perhaps even accident superad- 
ded to secure it. 

That a man may risk it on the 
assumption that he is prepared for 
the cost of failure, is pretty much on 
a par with the morality that makes 
a man take a shot at his landlord, 
where detection might be death or 
transportation. 

I know well that my American op- 
ponent’s logic was totally adverse to 
all this; and I am the more careful to 
say so, since, had he taken the other 
view of the question, nothing could 
have induced him to adopt the mea- 
sure—that is to say, that had he not 
understood a revoke to be a fair and 
legitimate exercise of address, he 
would not have practised it. 

I do not believe the world con- 
tains more genuine kindness, more 
hospitality, nor a wider benevolence, 
than isto be found amongst Ameri- 
cans; and as for that little-practised 
virtue called gratitude, I never heard 
of a people who could rival them 
in the recollection of even small 
favours. But they have one defect in 
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the national character, the offspring 
of much that is in itself commend- 
able, but in its consequences most 
hurtful occasionally, and always 
liable to great injustice, and this is 
the passion for success. Let the 
question in dispute be a treaty or a 
party at euchre;—let it be a great 
commercial transaction, a party 
struggle, a vote of Congress, a new 
line of rail, or a game of poker; 
—an American throws himself into 
the struggle with such a headlong 
energy, that while in the beginning 
he sacrifices time, fortune, health, 
and would even risk life in the 
cause, in the end he flings away 
scruples, and would dare everything 
to win. The captain of the typical 
river-steamer, who sits on the safety- 
valve, is the national emblem: 
“ Burst but beat them,” might be the 
legend, 

The distinction which a man ac- 
quires in America by’ “ smartness” 
has lately received some startling 
illustrations, and we have seen with 
what more than mercy a man’s fail- 
ings can be dealt with whose trium- 
phant successes in trade have made 
him an object of wonder and envy. 
What is done amongst European na- 
tions by crosses and crescents, by ti- 
tles and designations of honour, is in 
America accomplished by a certain 
acclamation of public opinion that 
proclaims a man a marvel of acute- 
ness or a millionaire. These are the 
“titles” that confer honour in the 
model Republic; and no one who 
has not seen what it is to be a “ re- 
markable man” in the States, can 
fashion to himself what it is to have 
an ascendency above his fellows. 

When the Alabama question came 
on for consideration, in consequence 
of the refusal of the Senate to ratify 
the Johnson-Stanley treaty, the Am- 
ericans placed on record their deter- 
mination not to accept a settlement 
which should exclude contingent 
and consequential damage. 


We, on our side, were equally de- 
cided to pay for no other losses than 
those actually incurred by the four 
escaped vessels, and the cost imposed 
by pursuit of them. 

It might be supposed that, with 
an open and palpable divergence of 
opinion, negotiation was actually 
impossible. Between the people 
who intended to include anything 
in the universe in their demand, 
and they who refused to pay for 
anything beyond a well-defined loss, 
there could be no common ground. 
The opinion seems, however, to 
have prevailed on both sides, that 
the matter might be talked over; 
and the more effectually to conciliate 
the susceptibilities of our cousins, it 
was proposed the discussion should 
take place on their side of the At- 
lantic. ‘ 

It is not very easy to explain it— 
I doubt if it be capable of explana- 
tion—but the fact is freely admitted, 
that whether the contest be a chess 
contest, a rowing-match, a pugilistic 
encounter, a theological discussion, 
or a treaty, there is an immense 
gain to the party which has the 
issue decided on its own ground. 
How far we speculated on the bene- 
fit this courtesy on our part might 
have acquired for us, any more than 
by the flattery implied in the high 
rank and station of the negotiators 
we sent out, is not safe for me to 
guess. My own impression is, how- 
ever, that the Americans are begin- 
ning to be less susceptible of these 
blandishments than they were some 
years back; and that as what doc- 
tors call a diffusable stimulant, a 
lord has lost considerably of his 
power as an exciting and tonic 
agent. 

At all events it was to be a trial 
of sharp wits, and the Americans 
selected the men who were adepts 
in the game. It was clear enough, 
if one party could not talk over the 
other, there was nothing to be done. 
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A compromise alone could settle 
a dispute in which each side had 
his connections; and the discussion 
opened as it ought by great profes- 
sion of mutual esteem, and frank 
concession on each side that a state 
of unfriendliness or even estrange- 
ment between them was alike un- 
reasonable and unfortunate. 

That the Queen herself should 
express sorrow at the injuries caused 
by the Alabama and her consort 
seemed a primary consideration of 
the American negotiators, and in the 
degree of importance they appeared 
to attach to this point, our diplo- 
matists very possibly thought they 
detected the weakness of a repub- 
lican people eager to obtain such a 
concession from a haughty monarchy. 

_There was consummate address in 
the way the Yankees seemed to lay 
such stress upon an admission merely 
addressed to the susceptibility of the 
American people, for it enabled them 
without anything like abruptness to 
diverge into the regret felt in the 
“States” at the tone of unfriendli- 
ness displayed by England during 
the Civil War. This theme once 
opened, offered a vast field for illus- 
tration; for not only did it display 
the actual wrongs such a sentiment 
of estrangement might occasion, but 
it opened a vista to innumerable 
possibilities that might “ grow out 
of” this unfriendliness. It was in 
this way, and by a transition so 
gentle as to be unappreciated, that 
consequential damages were at first 
hinted at, then expatiated, then and 
at last insisted on; and in this way 
it was the Americans managed to 
revoke, and we never detected it. 
It is quite true it was the only way 
to win the game; but it is equally 
true we have lost it. Mr. Glad- 
stone may declare the reverse: he 
may assert that logically and gram- 
matically there was no ambiguity in 
the treaty—that is to say, he may 
declare that a revoke is not part of 
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the game; it is not, if you like, 
“logical or grammatical ;”—but as 
we did not detect it, and as the 
cards have been shuffled and mixed, 
it is onlyefair to own that we have 
lost, and the best we can make of 
the case is, that it is only the first 
game of the rubber. 

I have been told that when cards 
are produced, and a party at euchre 
or poker is proposed in a Mississippi 
steamer, a very usual question is, 
whether the players are to play with 
or without the advantages—that is, 
whether “cheating is in” or not: 
and why, in the name of all intel- 
ligence, was there nobody to ask 
whether the treaty was to be nego- 
tiated with or without the advan- 
tages? Mr. Osborne tells us that 
the American Commission was com- 
posed of free, astute, and experienced 
lawyers—contentious lawyers, he 
calls them; and we had, on our 
side, a band of amateur diplomatists 
who never drew a treaty in their 
lives—one of whom, however, was 
distinguished as the man who first 
introduced.us to competitive exa- 
minations, and illustrated, possibly 
in himself, the immense superiority 
of an intellectual measurement. The 
very best thing we can do is to 
appeal to them that we were play- 
ing on the square and “ without the 
advantages ”’"—that the men we de- 
puted to play were but muffs, not 
fit to encounter them—and good- 
naturedly to say, Don’t make the 
stakes too high; let us pay what 
will mark our sense of having lost 
the game, and our heartfelt shame 
at the choice we had made of our 
champions. 

The Americans are good fellows 
at bottom; and when they have 
had their laugh at our blundering 
attempt at diplomacy, I do not sus- 
pect they will want to mulct us 
heavily, but be satisfied with the 
intellectual victory, and a trifle of 
money to record it. 
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[We think it only fair to Cornelius O’Dowd to quote what he said in 
one of his papers, “America as an Ally,” in the Magazine for August 
1866, at the time when America had behaved well in our Fenian troubles. 
Five years ago O’Dowd wrote in our pages as follows :— 


‘“*T wish I were in a position to give power to my counsels, and I would say, 
Now is the time not to be outdone in generosity. Let there be no higgling, no 
bargaining; grasp manfully and warmly the hand that is outstretched to you, 
and let the feeling between the two nations be—not the conventional amity of 
Cabinets, but the hearty tone and affection of two kindred peoples. 

‘““We have fishery rights to discuss, and there are some unsettled claims 
about the Alabama which we refuse to admit., Now is the time to settle 
both in a spirit that will show America we are not insensible to the value 
ef her friendship or the force of her example. If it should be said, 
Whence comes this new ardour of Cornelius O’Dowd for our American 
cousins? How has this new light broken in upon him? Has the condition of 
Europe, the threatening attitude of France, the character of the man who rules 
her, nothing to say to this sudden and strange conversion? And my answer is, 
It is precisely out of these causes that I see the necessity of England having one 
ally who is above being subsidised, but not above being esteemed. It is because 
out of the present convulsions may come a war in which France, strengthening 
herself by the most powerful of the late combatants, may think fit to begin that 
work of revisal of the treaties of "15 which she has so significantly hinted at, and 
whose formation she well knows was in the main the work of England. It is 
because I see this, and that I see besides we have neither true friend nor well- 
wisher on the continent of Europe, I would draw closer to those who, once our 
narrow squabbles are forgotten, could not butregard the old country with affec- 
tion, and would never stand coldly by to see her assailed by overwhelming odds, 
or crushed beneath the united forces of despotism.” 


We wish O’Dowd were in this country at present, to give us his views 
at, full length on the present aspect of the Alabama claims. Nobody, we 
are sure, would be better on the’ quaint audacity and rapacity of the 
American claims, which our blundering has made such a very serious ques- 
tion both to this country and the United States.—Eb.] 
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Just three years ago Mr. Glad- 
stone stood in the House of Com- 
mons, in a new Parliament, with a 
majority of at least a hundred mem- 
bers at his back. The power which 
he could wield was greater than had 
belonged to a Minister since the day 
of the first Reform Bill. It was the 
boast of his supporters inthe press 
that very many Liberal members had 
been sent to Westminster, pledged 
not so much to the pulling down of 
any institution in particular, as to 
the support of Mr. Gladstone, who 
was relied on for thoroughly grati- 
fying the desires of the constituencies. 
Thus the obedience was personal; 
and, as far as the House of Com-~ 
mons was concerned, the Minister 
was an autocrat. There seemed, 
too, to be a certainty that his power 
would last; for the favor of the 


people had been expressed so loudly, 
and with such demonstration, that 
it could hardly be withdrawn for 
any but the most pressing causes; 
and those who regarded his popu- 
larity only, and thought nothing of 
his previous history, deemed that 


his sway was established. After 
considering this, one stands amazed 
at the state of things to-day appar- 
ent. One endeavours in vain to 
comprehend the ingenuity in sink- 
ing, which in three years could dis- 
sipate so many and so great advan- 
tages, and lay the lately popular 
Minister open to the reproach of 
every party in the kingdom. The 
reverse is so great that it is hard to 
find a parallel to it. 

For the fourth time Mr. Gladstone 
meets, after the long recess, the 
same House which almost made him 
dictator—but how changed are the 
circumstances! There is not a sec- 
tion of the House, Conservative or 
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Liberal, which is not, for some cause 
or other, dissatisfied with the Govern- 
ment, All may not desire its over- 
throw; but all are so estranged that 
pretence of a Ministerial party, in a 
proper sense, is at an end. There 
are good reasons why resignation 
should not be forced on the Ministry, 
—nay, why the opportunity of resign- 
ing should not be afforded it for the 
present. But if it lives on through 
the session, it will experience a great 
change in its conditions of life. Its 
influence will be gone; its power to 
originate and shape measures that 
may be acceptable to the country 
will be greatly circumscribed: in- 
stead of being looked to as the 
index of business, or of having 
possession of the strings which are 
to regulate the phenomena of the 
political stage, it is like to be cate- 
chised and set upon with much free- 
dom; where it once was absolute, 
it will exist by sufferance, and pro- 
bably spend half the session in 
speaking in its own defence. These 
changed circumstances will cause 
Mr. Gladstone to appear in a new 
character—that of a Minister in dif- 
ficulties, not secure of office from 
day to day, pressed hard and per- 
haps cruelly; taunted, reviled, tri- 
umphed over. Curiosity will no 
doubt be excited to mark how he 
will deport himself in adversity,— 
whether he will show self-posses- 
sion, dignity, patience, and ability 
to retrieve a commanding position ; 
or whether, losing self-command, 
temper, confidence, he will fence 
weakly for a time, and finally suc- 
cumb, not a beaten only, but a 
broken, Minister. There are so often 
in men qualities unsuspected until 
a demand is made upon them, that 
it would be presumptuous to pre- 
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dict how he will receive attack, 
or how he will retreat. In hu- 
man minds, as in human persons, 
the combinations are infinite; and 
no two spirits, probably, have 
been exactly similar since the div- 
ine afflatus first animated a hu- 
man form. Therefore it is impos- 
sible to judge with certainty of 
what a man may do from what 
other men, whose characters some- 
what resemble his, may in similar 
circumstances have done. Yet such 
comparisons, with what we already 
have discovered to be in the man, 
must be our guides in judging. 
And, estimating by these criteria, 
we say that, although Mr. Glad- 
stone may astonish us by a brilliant 
encounter with his difficulties, and 
by coming out of them a victor, 
yet that he will astonish us very 
much indeed if he shall achieve 
those things. We fully expect a 
very different event. We very 
much doubt Mr. Gladstone’s ability 
to sail successfully on a wind, but 
look rather to see him baffled, wea- 
ther-beaten, and finally discouraged : 
and we think that we have good 
reason for our expectation. He 
has had many disagreements in his 
public life, but we do not remember 
such a thing as a reconciliation in 
his whole career. The differences 
have begun in some eccentric move 
of his, which has called forth the 
remonstrance of his friends; he has 
not yielded, but has obstinately per- 
sisted in his act which has given 
offence, whether it affected matter 
of great or of small importance; the 
breach has become irreparable, and 
Mr. Gladstone has sought new 
alliances. When his admirers or 
supporters have been anxious only 
to keep his course straight, so as 
that they might still bestow their 
favour on him, he has been ready to 
break with them utterly. Now, a 
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statesman in difficulties must know 
how to soften little animosities, to 
conciliate waverers, to postpone his 
own mere will to the desires of the 
body which he wishes to lead, if he 
would com _— successfully through. 
Hitherto, reproaches, sneers, or even 
good-humored banter, have greatly 
irritated Mr, Gladstone; and a man 
who cannot bear these things when 
he is victorious, is sure to wince 
and rage when they are directed to 
him in his trials. The very difficul- 
ties which surround the Minister 
—nearly all of them of bis own 
creating —show a much _ greater 
aptitude for marring a good position 
than for improving a bad one. We 
have never observed in Mr. Glad- 
stone the temper, patience, or tact, 
or, above all, the constancy, neces- 
sary to a creditable encounter with 
many crosses. In making this fore- 
cast of what is to be expected from 
the Prime Minister personally, we 
have left out of consideration the 
character of the troubles which be- 
set him, and the opinion that they 
followed, as the night the day, from 
the conditions under which he took 
office. On those heads we propose 
to speak further on; but it is time 
now that we say something of the 
affairs which are agitating the coun- 
try, and of the attitude of parties. 
Before to-day, no doubt, English 
Ministers have had to endure vio- 
lent attacks, to face perplexing ques- 
tions, and to wrestle with persistent 
contradictions; but never before, 
we suppose, did Ministers attract to 
themselves condemnation on so many 
counts and from so many quarters, 
as our present rulers whom we are 
contemplating. To an imaginative 
mind their blind perversity must 
suggest the leading of an evil genius. 
The mere catalogue of the com- 
plaints is a study.* But foremost 
among their blunders, and widely 





* We extract the subjoined from the London ‘ Examiner’ of the 10th February, 
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separated from the rest by its mag- 
nitude and the momentous issues 
depending on it, stands the dispute 
with America. If that is a diffi- 
culty to them, much more is it a 
difficulty and an affliction to the 
whole nation. We will follow the 
example of speakers in Parliament, 
and not assume that the end of this 
matter will be most deplorable; at 
the same time, we can hardly ex- 
pect that they who have bungled so 
grievously already, are likely now 
to retrieve their mistakes and con- 
duct the affair to an issue that shall 
satisfy the kingdom. But, refraining 
from prediction of the event, we say 
that at this moment the country is 
suffering from the ascertained results 
of the unlucky Treaty. Commerce 
has already received a shock from 
which it cannot recover while we 
are doubtful of the disposition of 
the United States in reference to 
the remonstranee which has been 
addressed to their Government. 


This paralysis of trade is a most 
serious damage, and it is due to the 
incapacity displayed in negotiating 


the Treaty. It is likely that many 
who took pains to place Mr. Glad- 
stone in power, are this day smart- 
ing severely for their support of 
him; and it is unfortunately but 
too likely that many others who, 
like ourselves, never would have 
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consented to put the destinies of 
the counrry into Mr, Gladstone’s 
hands, are smarting too for no fault 
of theirs. 

The reply of the United States’ 
Government (we take for granted 
that the despatch of our Foreign 
Minister was in substance expres- 
sive of the feeling and resolution of 
the nation) may of course be wholly 
satisfactory to us, or it may be the 
reverse of satisfactory, or it may 
correspond to one of an_ infinite 
number of degrees between the two 
extreme characters. It would ap- 
pear from letters and printed articles 
which have reached this country 
from America, that there is still 
some chance that the demands of 
the United States, drawn up by 
Cabinet Ministers and lawyers, may 
not receive the sanction of the peo- 
ple. They will not receive that 
sanction if the people of the States 
in any degree respond to the feeling 
with which the people of England 
consented to the proceedings of the 
Commission. It can scarcely be de- 
nied to us that our endeavour was 
to make every honourable and ra- 
tional concession, to reduce our own 
demands as low as possible that our 
moderation might be apparent, and 
by a great effort and acceptance of 
responsibility for deeds which, when 
enacted, we believed to be within 





which will hardly be suspected of over-stating the coming troubles: ‘‘ Perils without 
number beset the Government. hey were many and great at the close of last ses- 
sion, and they have been accumulating during the recess. The crabbed language of 
Mr. Gladstone on Tuesday and Wednesday, when speaking of the Alabama difficulty, 
shows that he expects blame for the Treaty of Washington. He is threatened witha 
vote of censure next week for his sharp practice in the promotion of Sir Robert Collier. 
If he escapes that embarrassment, he will be attacked on the Megera and eng op | 
administration. If he can pilot his unseaworthy,Cabinet through that storm, he w 
be taken to task for his avoidance of the real question of Army Reform, towards which 
the preliminary step was so laboriously and violently taken last year in the abolition 
of Purchase. If he can fight his way through this trouble, he runs a risk of being 
torn assunder by the combatants over the religious and ecclesiastical questions that 
have been provoked, mainly by the blundering of his Cabinet. Where is there safety 
for him? The best hope of a Government that was vaunted as the strongest ever 
known, is in the declaration of Lord Derby and other Conservatives, that they are not 
at present prepared to take office.” 
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our rights, to bury the hatchet, and 
to be henceforth on such friendly 
terms with the United States, as 
people of that country and of this 
strongly and persistently declare 
that they desire to be. If the peo- 
ple of the States consider this, they 
will surely never approve of the de- 
mand from their side being so ex- 
travagant as to prohibit our proceed- 
ing with the arbitration. They will 
be above taking advantage of the im- 
becility of our unfortunate Commis- 
sioners, and will decide according 
to the spirit, not the letter, to with- 
draw all claim for indirect and con- 
structive damages, and to submit 
only such demands as we understood 
to be within the field of the Treaty. 
They have had the gratification of 
exposing in an unmistakable way 
the inferiority of our negotiators: 
perhaps a logician or a lawyer could 
not refrain from having his quip at 
our innocent diplomatists; but hav- 
ing enjoyed this triumph, the Ame- 
rican people may now, with the best 
possible grace, take a liberal view of 
the question. Instead of surrender- 
ing an advantage by not seizing the 
litigious opportunity, they will gain 
immensely in demonstrating to the 
world that they are influenced by 
great and noble considerations, so 
that the weakness of the Treaty will 
still benefit them highly. That 
they may be guided to a liberal and 
friendly decision is our earnest de- 
sire. Such a decision frankly given 
would do more to create on this side 
of the Atlantic respect and goodwill 
toward America, and to do away 
with the “geeking and galling” 
which both sides so deprecate, than 
all the blustering and bullying which 
can possibly be put into language. 
They have an enviable opportunity. 
We confess, however, that there is 
not strong reason for counting on a 
favourable answer. Statesmen in 
general, before they commit them- 


selves to a course of action, ascertain 
the feelings of their countrymen; and 
we may apprehend that in this case 
Ministers have not acted without 
assuring themselves of popular sup- 
port. There is danger, too, that, 
without intending ultimately to 
break with us, America may so pre- 
sume upon the non-combatant dis- 
position of our present Government 
as to push her demands to an extent, 
or in a mannér, which this nation 
will not endure. 

In judging of the action taken by 
America, we must remember that 
diplomacy is an art in the practice 
of which each side is expected to’ be 
able to take care of itself, and at 
any rate to say what it means, and 
to mean what it says. The idea of 
straining an agreement to the utmost 
extent that its words admit of, is 
unfortunately not peculiar to Amer- 
ica; but all over the world it seems 
to be an understood axiom that con- 
tracts must be drawn up by persons 
who have a precise idea of what they 
desire to secure for their clients, and 
who are able to put that idea into 
clear and unmistakable words. Let 
the party that is inefficiently repre- 
sented beware, for the young dace is 
a fair bait for the old pike. Last 
session, and long before the publi- 
cation of the claims, the practised 
eye of Lord Cairns saw on reading 
the Treaty of Washington that it 
might be made to bear an inter- 
pretation very different from what 
our less wary Commissioners in- 
tended, and that it did not bar the 
American Government from advanc- 
ing those indirect claims which it 
was the whole object of the Treaty 
to exclude. The sawney who 
laughed in his sleeve as he agreed 
to give a halfpenny for the first 
nail in the horse’s shoes, a penny 
for the second, and so on, doubling 
the price for each additional nail, 
must have laughed on the other 
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side of his mouth when he saw the 
result of his idiocy neatly displayed 
in figures; in like manner the com- 
placency of our English Commis- 
sioners was probably disturbed when 
America presented her little bill, 
running to hundreds of millions, 
and warranted by the precious bar- 
gain under which they had flattered 
themselves and us that Great Britain 
must escape for an old song! 

The time is not convenient for 
speculating closely on what may 
happen if the American answer 
should be decidedly unsatisfactory. 
Of course in that case there will be 
an ‘end of the arbitration. Heaven 
send that there be not a beginning 
of the arbitration of the sword! 
We never believed in the delusions 
of the Peace party, nor supposed that 
rough work could be done with a 
lady’s fan, or fierce disorders healed 
by sugar and water; nevertheless 
we echo the sentiment of the se- 
conder of the Address of the House 
of Commons in reply to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Speech: “Should the nego- 
tiation now entered into prove abor- 
. tive, it will be a matter of the deepest 
regret, not merely because it will 
leave still unsettled our disputes 
with the United States, but because 
the principle of nations determining 
their matters of difference by arbit- 
ration instead of by war will receive 
a heavy blow.” Although we can- 
not put our trust in arbitration, we 
wish well to it with all our hearts, 
and sball be grieved, if not disap- 
pointed, to see its insufficiency de- 
monstrated. 

Let us wait, then, composedly, 
for America’s answer. While we 
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do so, however, there are some 
matters touching us nearly in con- 
nection with this dispute which it 
is proper to consider. The debates 
on the Addresses to the Queen have 
enlightened the country somewhat 
as to the state of our negotiations and 
the attitude of our Cabinet. It has 
transpired that, although the Ameri- 
can demands had been more than a 
month* in the hands of our Ministers 
on the day of the opening of Parlia- 
ment, yet that the friendly reply 
had not then been despatched more 
than three days. It is much to be 
feared that it was then despatched 
solely because public opinion pressed 
peremptorily, and that neither the 
inclination nor the judgment of the 
Government approved the sending 
of it. If this be so, we can expect 
at best but a half-hearted assertion 
of our views. It is true that both 
Earl Granville and Mr. Gladstone 
have assured us that they will look 
jealously after the honour of Eng- 
land; and both of them, no doubt, 
give this assurance in all sincerity ; 
but there still remains the doubt as 
to whether what the Ministers would 
call care for our honour and interests 
would be so called by the people. 
Looking back to the Black Sea 
question last year, we are saddened 
by a misgiving that when the honour 
and interests of the country are 
under discussion, the Cabinet and 
country are not on common ground— 
do not understand each other’s mean- 
ing. Now it would be well before 
this American dispute goes further, 
to have some explanation so as to 
bring the public and their spokes- 
men en rapport; otherwise we may 





* Mr. Disraeli finally extracted from Mr. Gladstone the fact that the American Case 


was received by our Government on the 20th of December. 


It was resolved on the 


26th of December to have the Case reprinted for the use of Members of the Cabinet, 
“but in consequence of the printers being more than usually busy, it was not ready 


for distribution until the en 


of January” !!!! 


Mr. Gladstone knows well about 


printing, and how he could venture to make so absurd an excuse we cannot under- 


stand.—Ep. 
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find that, through different inter- 
pretations of language, things have 
gone just as we would not have 
them go, and we have been landed 
in the very situation where we 
would not be. We know that 
most tyrannical things have been 
done in the name of liberty; that 
frightful atrocities have been com- 
mitted, and in good faith too, for 
the honour and glory of God; then 
why may not humiliation and loss 
be submitted to for the interest and 
good name of England? We drifted 
into war once before while playing 
with edged tools, and Mr. Gladstone, 
or we err, had something to do with 
the accident. And it is a very 
grave question whether, with his 
peculiar views of things, and the 
peculiar meaning which he attaches 
to words, we may safely trust him 
with our affairs in this conjuncture. 
The remark which we made above, 
that his now well-known non-com- 
batant reputation may tempt the 
Americans to a point from which it 
will be impossible to recede, is 
worthy of serious consideration. 
Some among us may even think it 
expedient to wrest the reins of 
government from the feeble hands 
that hold them, and to place them 
under firmer control before peace- 
prattling launch us into war. 

Looking back at the early cir- 
cumstances of the dispute, we per- 
ceive with satisfaction that the 
opinions which we expressed last 
month concerning the inexpediency 
of sending the Commission to Wash- 
ington, have been confirmed by the 
language used by Lord Derby in 
the House of Lords. His Lordship 
said :— 


‘‘Look how we stood when the ne- 
gotiation was entered into: we were 
in a position which was absolutely un- 
assailable; we had repaired what was 
our original error in the matter—re- 
fusing arbitration altogether; we had 
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offered a reference on fair and legal 
terms, and that reference the Govern- 
ment of the United States, after some 
delay, decided upon refusing. Why 
they took that step was a question for 
them; what is of importance is, that, 
having made an offer which was re- 
jected, we had put ourselves altogether 
in the right. As I conceive, it was 


clearly our duty to remain in that po- 
sition, only telling the Americans —— 
in justice and fairness, we were boun 
to tell them, that the offer which they 
rejected was still open for their accept- 
ance if they thought better of it. 


“My Lords, I say the root of the 
evil was the sending out of a special 
mission, avowedly intended by its con- 
stitution to show the extreme import- 
ance which we attached to getting a 
settlement. Whether we had a chance 
of making a good bargain I don’t pre- 
tend to judge, but I am quite sure if 
we ever had we lost it, as ple often 
lose good bargains, by showing too 
openly our anxiety and eagerness to 
conclude it on any terms. — (Hear 
hear. )” 


It is our duty (and we shall do it) 
to aid in extricating both the Min- 
isters and the country from the en- 
tanglement into which we have been 
brought, as shown by Lord Derby; 
but it is at the same time our duty 
to keep, if we can, public attention 
fixed on the folly which brought it 
about. The ultimate event should 
not affect the country’s dealing with 
this matter. Here we are at this 
moment in imminent peril of an un- 
sought, undesired, useless strife, the 
consequences of which, if it unhap- 
pily come, will be a misfortune to 
the whole civilised world; and we 
have been brought into this peril by 
negligence and blundering. Surely 
the negligence and the blundering 
cannot in any event go unpunished! 
We must not allow it to be said that 
our peace and wellbeing may be 
tampered with and experimented on 
with impunity for the gratification of 
a set of enthusiasts. And there isa 
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point of the matter not without its 
significance, to which, ere we leave 
the subject, we would advert. Mr. 
Gladstone marked bis approbation 
of the acts of the Washington Com- 
mission by advising Her Majesty to 
raise its President one step in the 
peerage; thus publicly rewarding 
conduct which, though it may have 
been a service to him, was a dis- 
service to the country. One of the 
jurisconsults to whom a member of 
the House of Commons has imputed 
crassa negligentia, and to whose work 
another member has applied the 
epithet infamous, is at this moment 
enjoying honourable reward for bring- 
ing us into a condition of difficulty 
and danger. 

The awkward position into which 
the country has been misdirected 
cannot but make every patriotic 
Englishman turn an anxions eye 
to the condition of the Army and 
Navy. He knows well that there 


is no comfort to be found in that 
glance, but he knows too that in 


this emergency he and his com- 
patriots must not only face but deal 
summarily with the _half-ruined 
Services. When we said last month 
that if war should threaten we 
should have reason to remember 
Mr. Cardwell, we did not know how 
speedily our words would find an 
application. For three years Mr. 
Cardwell has been treating the 
country to cheap Army administra- 
tion; that is, he has been deliber- 
ately disorganising and neglecting 
our means of defence, animate and 
inanimate.* He has adopted mea- 
sures which threaten to destroy the 
discipline and tone of the Army. 
He has brought the War Office into 
a state of chaos, where the temper 
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of the sub-departments and of the 
individual officials is aptly illus- 
trated by the proceedings in a drop 
of water as seen under a potent 
magnifier. A Surveyor-General may 
be observed devouring an Under- 
Secretary; a Controller and a mem- 
ber of the Works’ Department are 
rushing to the encounter; Adjutants- 
General and accountants are seen in 
deadly embrace. So far as we can 
understand, the eating up and fight- 
ing and squabbling result all from 
endeavours to shift responsibility on 
to other backs, every one desiring to 
appear free of blame in the day of 
reckoning which he knows must 
come. But what a prospect is here 
presented to the nation, which in a 
few weeks may have a quarrel fast- 
ened on it that will try its resources 
to the utmost! In vain we have 
warned our countrymen of this over 
and over again; In vain we have 
told them that every shilling saved 
by the cheap government would be 
paid for with a sovereign. Few 
would listen; and the great body 
of the people shut their understand- 
ings, and allowed themselves to be 
decoyed into the present perilous 
condition, The question now is, 
What is to be done? and the only 
answer we can make is one in 
general terms—viz., that the whole 
of Mr. Cardwell’s reductions and dis- 
organisations must be revised under 
the close surveillance of Parliament. 
It is impossible that we can sug- 
gest details; it will be enough if 
the country be persuaded of the 
error and take the correction of it 
in hand. One crying necessity we 
can, however, name at once. The 
nation must insist upon knowing 
exactly the rules by which it is in- 





* No man ventures to say that the reductions in the Estimates have resulted from 


anything but the simple process of diminishing the force and materiel. 


There has 


not been a pretence of exhibiting the efficiency that was to accompany the economy ; 


and, alas! we know why. 
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tended hereafter to regulate promo- 
tion. It was loudly imputed to the 
Minister last year that he was reck- 
lessly pulling down without any 
definite plan of reconstruction; and 
the halting of the Service at the 
present time goes to prove that 
there is no plan, and that the 
future organisation is to be left to 
shape itself as time and accident 
may determine.* So glaring a de- 
fect calls for instant remedy. 

The condition of the Navy and the 
Admiralty has been pretty plainly 
exposed during the last few weeks. 
It has come to light that Mr. Childers, 
though he evinced considerable zeal 
in the cause of what he called reform, 
did in effect reform very little; but 
that, like ali his class, he disturbed 
without being able to rearrange, and, 
when his health failed, left the De- 
partment in a most unsettled con- 
dition, which Mr. Goschen has not 
even attempted to rectify, probably 
because he is entirely ignorant of the 
whole subject. A Navy in a high 
state of efficiency, and ready to deal 
an immediate blow, is of the first 
importance now. Yet neither the 
Navy nor its Administration is in 
such a state as to satisfy the country 
at the present time. Surely, to put 
this arm in order should be one of 
our very first cares. It should be 
remembered that not only war, but 


successful negotiation, requires that 
we should be prepared to take the 
sea at short notice.t 

Our misunderstanding, then, with 
the United States, and our inability 
to bear ourselves in the quarrel as 
becomes. a great nation, are due to 
the perversity of Mr. Gladstone and 
his Government. The fond Adminis- 
tration not only felt secure of peace, 
but it so managed matters that the 
means of going to war under any 
circumstances should not be at the 
disposal of the country. How con- 
temptible now sound the pulings 
which not long ago impressed great 
assemblies, large classes of readers, 
the House of Commons itself! What 
shall we say to-day about “ Happy 
England”? Who will turn wit. 
complacency to the “silver streak 
of sea”? Were there not more com- 
fort, in this hour of danger, in that 
old Spanish infantry with which 
Wellington “could have gone any- 
where and done anything;” or in a 
magnificent fleet animated by such 
aspirit as Nelson’s, and flying the 
long-neglecited signal, “ ENGLAND 
EXPECTS THAT EVERY MAN WILL DO 
HIS DuTY” ? 

About a year ago we reminded 
the country that Governments pro- 
fessing peace at any price and cheap 
defence are the bloodiest and dearest 
that a country can be cursed with.{ 








* In the middle of February there were four battalions of the Line without lieu- 
tenant-colonels, although many weeks had elapsed since the vacancies occurred. It 
is notorious that the promotions could not be made, because there was no sy 
rule, and because the Commander-in-Chief and the Secretary of State for War di 
agreed as to the method of filling the appointments. 

+ 1t is probable that no mention was made of the Army and Navy in the Queen’s 
Speech, lest the bare naming of them should sound like a menace to the United States ; 
and persons taking this view may flatter themselves that Ministers are nevertheless 
making active preparations for possible war. But we ask whether this extreme deli- 
cacy about the mere mention of ams may not be a mistake, and the advantage to be 
gained for it quite nugatory in comparison of the risk we run by remaining unpre- 
pared? With a man like the late Lord Palmerston at the helm we might safely dis- 
og with words, and trust the Minister for not being taken unawares. But it would 

e foolhardiness to credit Mr. Gladstone with being forearmed notwithstanding that 
he is forewarned. Again, America could not possibly take umbrage at our putting 
our defences in order. We have not the least intention of declaring war against her ; 
our provision, if we make it, will be against her possible challenge to us. 
we See ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’ for Dec. 1870; Article ‘‘ Thoughts suggested by the 

ar.” 
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We ask any who may have thought 
our language too strong then, to 
consider the predicament in which 
we stand to-day, and the prospect 
that we may be no longer at peace, 
and that we may be heavily taxed 
through the incapacity of a peace- 
at-any-price and a cheap Gov- 
ernment. Even Mr. Gladstone in 
his extremity has been obliged to 
fall back upon “the traditions and 
courage of the people of this 
country,” and to talk of not sub- 
mitting to such claims “at the 
peint of death.” We quote this to 
show the possible future which Mr, 
Gladstone foresees; but in doing so, 
we ask how he dare appeal to the 
“traditions and courage of the people 
of this country”? Who, if not he, 
has been directing all his efforts to 
make us forget the glorious deeds 
of our fathers, to quell the high 
spirit of the people, and to turn us 
into a nation of Quakers? If he 
cannot win but by the strong arm 
of the country, his system is proved 
to be a delusion and he an empiric. 
Surprising, but not at all con- 
vincing, ig the announcement made 
by Ministers in the Queen’s Speech 
concerning Ireland. Mr. Gladstone, 
of course, could prove it to be logi- 
cally correct, according to some min- 
isterial meaning of the words; but 
how, to any plain understanding, 
it can be pretended that crime is 
decreasing in Ireland, or that the 
temper of tne people has been in the 
slightest degree improved by recent 
legislation, it is hard to comprehend. 
Ministers themselves, in their stump 
orations about Christmas time, never 
ventured to claim so much success 
as they claim in the Queen’s Speech. 
Indeed, the Secretary for Ireland, 
the official who should know most 
about the matter, as much as con- 
fessed failure, and exhorted the 
country to patience, after which it 
should see what it should see. This 
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we pointed out last month, and we 
were gratified to see our opinion cor- 
roborated by the speeches in Parlia- 
ment of Lord Derby, Mr. Disraeli, 
and others who challenged the 
paragraph in the Speech. How can 
it be contended that crime is de- 
creasing in Ireland, when, since the 
prorogation of Parliament in the 
summer, as is notorious, it has been 
found impossible to do justice on 
an undoubted murderer because his 
crime was abetted and applauded 
by immense numbers of the people 
of that country? Surely nothing 
so barefaced and general was ever 
known before even in Ireland. Be- 
fore the acquittal and its circum- 
stances could have had place, the 
spirit which prompts to crime must 
have been many times more extended 
and undissembling than ever it was 
before. Does any man doubt that 
if another police officer should be 
zealous, as the unfortunate Talbot 
was, in the execution of his duty, 
he would fall by the band of an 
assassin, and that that assassin would 
be sympathised with and shielded? 
And yet while this conviction must 
be strong in the minds of all, we are 
insulted by the announcement that 
“Treland has been free from serious 
crime.” The impudence of this goes 
far beyond the latitude usually 
tolerated in ministerial and other 
puffs. There is below them gener- 
ally a foundation, though perhaps a 
very unsound one, of truth; but 
the grain of truth underlying this 
assertion is hard to discover. 

If we cannot admit that there 
has been in Ireland the least diminu- 
tion of deeds of violence, as little 
can we allow that the feeling in that 
country has become less disaffected 
or less dangerous than it was before 
Mr. Gladstone began his work of 
regeneration. There is not the 
slightest appearance of old sores 
being healed. Of course it is said 
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that more time is required for the 
infallibie medicine to take effect; 
but if this may be pretended con- 
cerning the old diseases, how shall 
we account for an entirely new and 
very formidable epidemic making 
its appearance just while all the un- 
sanitary conditions were being so 
ably cleared away? The ‘“ Home 
Rule” agitation is a growth of the 
last two years, which sprang up in 
spite, and very likely in consequence, 
ot Mr. Gladstone’s boasted legisla- 
tion. We say “in consequence of; ” 
because when a government is 
known to be too weak to put the 
laws in jforce, evil feelings are en- 
couraged to show themselves. If 
Mr. Gladstone’s rule is so eminently 
grateful to Ireland, and so curative 
of old feuds between her and Great 
Britain, what is the meaning of the 
“Home Rule” movement? We are 
wholly unable to account for it on 
such a hypothesis; but there is an- 
other way of viewing matters which 
makes “ Home Rule” very intelli- 
gible, and that way we believe to be 
the true one. We explain “‘ Home 
Rule” by affirming that Mr. Glad- 
stone’s policy in regard to Ireland 
is just about as efficacious as his 
Foreign policy—that is, that it is 
utterly futile and mischievous, and 
calculated to aggravate the very evils 
which it is intended to cure. There 
will probably be an Irish debate 
before long, and then we trust that 
the unwarrantable licence of this 
part of the Speech will be fully ex- 
posed. Ireland is not free from 
serious crime. She is in a most 
dangerous condition, as we shall 
find if we have a quarrel forced up- 
on us; and she is anything but a 
subject for Ministers to congratulate 
themselves or the country upon. 
Indeed it is a matter for public 
regret that a misstatement so easy 
of refutation— 

«Gross as a mountain, open, palpable ”"— 

VOL, CXIL.—NO. DCLXXVII. 


should have been foisted upon Par- 
liament. 

Most men will think that, with 
so many momentous questions press- 
ing, we might have been spared just 
now the excitement and interruption 
to more important business which 
the Ballot Bill will produce. The 
introduction of such an apple of 
discord is particularly ill judged at 
the present moment, when all par- 
ties are endeavouring to sink their 
differences, and to aid Ministers in 
extricating the country from the 
foreign entanglements in which 
they have involved it. One can- 
not help thinking that the put- 
ting of the two Services into order, 
and the suppression of disaffection, 
which may at an unfortunate mop- 
ment grow to treason in Ireland, 
would at this conjuncture better 
occupy the time of Parliament than 
wrangling over devices to thwart 
the admitted dishonesty which is 
possible in secret voting. We are 
not so well provided for what is 
before us as to be able calmly to 
turn aside and address ourselves to 
a domestic arrangement. It is writ- 
ten of Wellington, that on the eve 
of the battle of Talavera he sat 
down and wrote a despatch con- 
cerning what? — horse-shoes! It 
was very well for Wellington to do 
this; his dispositions for encounter- 
ing the enemy were all made—what 
could be done was done. The event 
was committed to the God of battles, 
and the General could sit down with 
a tranquil mind to draw up his me- 
moir on farriers’ work. But are our 
Ministers prepared for the work be- 
fore them ?—have they made their 
dispositions? are they ready to act 
in this event or in that? Mani- 
festly they are not; and until they 
are so they should be required to 
let horse-shoes alone. If Mr. Glad- 
stone deludes himself with the idea 
that secret voting will at all prolong 

28 
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his tenure of power, the sooner he 
dispels it the better. He has marred 
his work too effectually for it to be 
of the least consequence how the 
votes of the people may be taken. 
We will guarantee him against a 
majority in the House of Commons, 
let the voting be by any method 
that he can devise. 

The reopening of the Education 
question might also, ene would 
think, be conveniently postponed 
for the present. It is not to be 
expected that the Conservatives will 
allow the settlement so recently 
made to be disturbed because Dis- 
senters have suddenly taken a new 
resolution regarding it. The at- 
tempt to repeal the existing Act 
may be expected to fail; therefore, 
to occupy in mere discussion time 
which may be so profitably devoted 
to more important purposes is most 
undesirable. 

We have not yet the Estimates 
published; but it may be assumed 
beforehand that, appear when they 
may, they will give rise to strong 
controversy. Mr. Vernon Harcourt, 
a Liberal member likely to make 
himself heard, desires that the out- 
lay should be limited to a fixed 
sum, while the consideration of effi- 
ciency beyond what this fixed sum 
may procure should be altogether 
discarded. Other Liberal members, 
we may feel sure, will insist on 
efficiency being somewhat  con- 
sidered under existing  circum- 
stances. The idea that the Minis- 
try is clever enough to combine 
efficiency with economy is pretty 
well exploded, and it will be for 
it to choose which of the two it 
will give up. By choosing to 
give up either, it is likely to give 
umbrage and to lose partisans. We 
have a misgiving that the essentials 
of the Army may be made to suffer 
for the redemption of officers’ com- 
missions, and for savings to gratify 
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Mr. Harcourt and those who think 
with him; and in case this is done 
we trust the country will forbid the 
sacrifice. It were far better to give 
up the so-called economy; but in 
that case the Government will have 
to reckon with those who supported 
them because they professed to be 
cheap. Take which course they 
may, they must be losers to a great 
extent; and their loss will be just, 
for they undertook to do what nei- 
ther they nor any one else can 
perform, 

Of the Megzera scandal we have 
before spoken at length, and we do 
not wish to go over the subject 
again. It is set down as one of the 
shortcomings for which Parliament 
will this year award a penalty; and 
we sincerely hope that the penalty 
may be such a one as will mark 
clearly the difference in the value 
of seamen’s lives as assessed by 
the Ministry and by the country. 
Once more, after going over the 
numerous offences for which the 
Gladstone Ministry is to be judged, 
we stand amazed at the number of 
accusations to which it has laid it- 
self open in so short a time. Before 
the people had ceased to wonder at 
one neglect or indiscretion they 
were astonished by another, as if it 
were desired to show them that 
they were subject to rulers who 
meant to be a law to themselves, 
and to recognise no constitutional 
limit to their power. 

We refrained in the early part of 
this paper from commenting on the 
“Collier Scandal,” knowing that 
before we could go to press that 
matter would be dealt with by 
Parliament. All who desire that 
the country should thoroughly 
understand the character and ca- 
pacity of Mr, Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment before the latter is driven 
from office, must rejoice to find 
that the censure of Parliament 
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has been virtually pronounced 
while Ministers have not had an 
opportunity of escaping from their 
serious responsibilities. We said 
last month that they would be ar- 
raigned before Parliament. They 
have been, and will be, so arraigned; 
but the Collier complaint is only 
the first among many accusations, 
Before midsummer, probably, the 
recklessness and incapacity which 
are now attracting the attention and 
eliciting the judgment of Parliament 
will be patent to the whole coun- 
try, and then the Ministry may be 
deposed without any fear of its 
being again allowed to misguide the 
vessel of the State. 

Among all the points of which 
this Collier iniquity is composed, 
that which has most surprised us is 
the small trickery, to use no stronger 
term, by which it was sought to 
violate the spirit of an act of Par- 
liament while keeping within its 
letter. Any of the ordinary weak- 
nesses of the Pharisaical Puritan we 
were quite prepared to see exhibit- 
ed in Mr. Gladstone’s acts; but a 
deed so outrageous as this, done by 
a person of Mr. Gladstone’s profes- 
sed conscientiousness, shows him 
to be a more dangerous and less 
estimable person than we appre- 
hended. The loftiness of his aims, 
and his superiority to all paltry 
motives, are the grounds upon which 
we have again and again been called 
upon by his admirers to cease from 
distrusting him, and to believe that 
everything which he undertakes will 
be carried out with a singleness of 
purpose which will deserve, if it 
may not obtain, success. If Mr. 
Gladstone has not distinctly said 
that he is not as other men are, his 
whole bearing and public speaking 
have conveyed the impression that 
it is because he is so very good and 
unworldly that the people ought to 
put their trust in him. We remem- 


ber that in Sir Walter Scott’s novel 
of ‘Woodstock’ there is a saintly 
character known as Trusty Tomkins, 
who, on being reproached with an 
intention to commit some gross im- 
morality, coolly replies that things 
which would be highly sinful in the 
unregenerate are venial when done 
by the elect. We hope that Mr. 
Gladstone has not arrived at the 
same state of self-complacency as 
Trusty Tomkins; and yet he would 
seem to be advancing towards it. 
One of his colleagues, speaking of 
him last autumn, as we heard at the 
time, said that “he would not for 
all the world have Gladstone's 
‘conscience.’” To which we rejoin, 
“ Neither would we.” 

In the debate on this question in 
the House of Lords, the tone adopted 
by either side would have itself suf- 
ficed to show a stranger to the affair 
on which hand the right lay. On 
the Ministerial side the speaking 
was “wild and tempestuous,” eva- 
sive of the real question at issue, 
condemnatory of the motion before 
the House as a mere party manoeuvre. 
On the side of the: mover (for in 
this case the Ayes and Noes cannot 
be called by political names) the 
facts of the appointment were re- 
viewed, the meaning and intention 
of the violated Act calmly and 
thoroughly explained, and the ille- 
gality of the Ministerial proceeding 
made apparent, not by denunciation 
and iteration, but by patient and 
skilful proof. The Duke of Argyll’s 
appeal from the expected vote of 
the House of Lords to the judgment 
of the Commons, although “ mere 
bluster,” as the ‘Times’ properly 
called it, is worth repeating, for the 
sake of the retort which it brought 
from Lord Cairns :— 


““T know,” said the Duke, ‘that the 
Tory party in this House may, if it 
chooses to exercise its power, put the 
members of the Government in a min- 
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ority ; but if we are censured for this 
transaction, in which we believe we 
have acted not only legally but pro- 

ly, so as not to frustrate the Act of 
clement, we shall appeal to the 
House of Commons, and also to public 
opinion, which in this case has been 
rejudiced by poisoned and unscrupu- 
ous statements, but which is never 
permanently unjust towards public 
men. (Cheers.) ” 


On which Lord Cairns observed :— 


“In that wild and tempestuous 
speech we heard to-night, the noble 
Duke told you that he would appeal 
from your Lordships’ decision, which, 
he was convinced, would be a mere 
party vote, te the verdict of the House 
of Commons—(a laugh)—that pure and 
serene atmosphere where party con- 
siderations are never felt—(cheers, and 
a laugh)—and where all questions are 
approached in a calm and judicial spirit, 
which your Lordships unfortunately 
cannot imitate.” 


This was the way to deai with a 
noble duke talking passionate non- 
sense. Lord Cairns, having all the 
argument on his side, could afford 
to be calm and ironical, But he 
did better service than this in clear- 
ing the case of the complication 
with which Ministers sought to per- 
plex it, and in considering the Act 
of Parliament and its violation in- 
dependently of the fitness or unfit- 
ness of Sir Robert Collier for the 
office to which he has been so impro- 
perly promoted, Also, in an appeal 
to Lord Portman, which we extract, 
he brought out the fact and the 
nature of the Ministers’ culpability 
so clearly as to preclude further 
‘argument or doubt:— 


“The noble Lord who moved the 
amendment to-night acts in a judicial 
capacity as Chairman of Quarter-Ses- 
sions, and I would ask him, not as a 
uestion of party manauvre — indeed 
1 never felt less inclined for a party 
manceuvre than at this moment — 
but as a matter of judicial substance, 
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whether he agrees with me in what 
I am about to say or not. I contend 
that the sense and spirit of the Act of 
Parliament is this—that the Minister 
who is going to choose a paid member 
of the Judicial Committee, must make 
his choice among those who are the 
judges of the land at the time the 
choice is made. Does the noble Lord 
agree to the proposition?” [The noble 
and learned Lord paused for an answer, 
but not receiving one from Lord Port- 
man, proceeded with his remarks amid 
some laughter.] «‘‘I hope the noble 
Lord will address his mind to this ques- 
tion, for I should be glad to know 
whether he differs from me with re- 
spect to it. I will not condescend to 
any technicalities as to whether a man 
may have been a day or a year a judge, 
but I maintain that the spirit and sense 
of the Act of Parliament are, that a 
Minister who chooses a paid member of 
the Privy Council must make his choice 
from among those who are judges of 
the land at the time he makes his 
choice. (Hear, hear.) I do not forget 
the letter of the Act, which says, ‘at 
the date of the appointment.’ That is 
sealing-wax and parchment and red 
tape. I do not want technicalities ; 
I want substance. The time meant 
is when the Minister exercises the 
mental act of making his choice from 
among those who then are judges of the 
land. That is a short, simple proposi- 
tion, and I should like to hear from 
any noble Lord in what respect he 
thinks it is wrong.” [Lord Portman 
rose amid some laughter, and made a 
few observations which were inaudible. ] 
‘“That is a very safe and discreet an- 
swer to give; but Iam sure no member 
of your Lordships’ House will venture 
to impugn the proposition I have just 
laid down. I believe it to contain the 
very pith and marrow of the Act of 
Parliament on this point. Now, I will 
ask this further question. I wish to 
know whether Sir R. Collier was made 
a member of the Privy Council because 
he was already a judge, or whether he 
was made a judge because he had been 
already chosen by the Prime Minister 
as a member of the Judicial Com- 
mittee. (Hear, hear.) . . . EI ad- 
mit that the letter of the statute— 
what I have called the sealing-wax, 
the parchment, and the red tape—was 
complied with; but if there are such 
things a8 substance and spirit and es- 
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sence, as distinguished from letter—and 
the Lord Chancellor admits that there 
are, and that the letter may be regard- 
ed while the spirit is violated —and if 
the person here was to be chosen from 
the judges, I say that the selection 
here made was of one who was not a 
judge at the time of his selection. 
(Hear, hear.) I havé shown you that 
the promises made were disregarded. 
I have shown you also why the qualifi- 
cations of a judge were required. I have 
given the pith and essence of the sta- 
tute, and have shown that its spirit has 
been palpably violated.” 


The debate on the same subject 
which followed in the Lower House 
was instructive and of great signifi- 
cance. It demonstrated two things 
—two things that are most precious 
to us all: first, the clear honest 
perception of right by which the 
Commons of England can pierce 
through subtleties, turn a deaf ear 
to the charmer’s voice, and go 
straight to a just judgment; second, 
the respect which still exists for the 
sovereignty of the law, which will 
ve defended against a Minister and 
agaiast the Crown. 

In face of the plain statements of 
the country’s complaint, as made by 
Mr. Cross and Mr. G. Hardy, the re- 
finements of Sir Roundell Palmer, 
the Lord Advocate, and the Prime 
Minister, were not simply uncon- 
vincing and ineffectual—they were 
positively painful. It must have 
been a singularly docile mind that 
could have followed to Sir R. 
Palmer’s conclusions through his 
reasonings; for the reasonings made 
the conclusions absurd. I was his 
fecund tongue, his pleasant, unpre- 
tending manner, and his ability to 
dress up mere nothings like proposi- 
tions, which obtained for him, from 
a not very patient House, the atten- 
tion which he undoubtedly com- 
manded. His first essay was to dis- 
tinguish between the letter and the 
spirit in an Act of Parliament, and 


this ended fin an assertion that the 
letter is the spirit. Nevertheless 
he went on to lay down rules for 
ascertaining the spirit from the let- 
ter—rules which were scarcely re- 
quired by the very House which had 
made the law under discussion. 
Had it been an old law, made by a 
past generation, we should have had 
no other way of getting at its inten- 
tion but through its words. But 
the present House of Commons 
stands towards the Act of 1871 ina 
relation in which it stands to very 
few other Acts, and in which no 
other Parliament can ever stand 
towards this Act. It was somewhat 
presumptuous to tell the authors of 
the Act how to find out from its 
words their own intention in mak- 
ing it! Unfortunately for the 
pleader they knew very well what 
they intended. We regret to say, 
too, that there was perceptible in 
the debate a consciousness, which 
some speakers expressed, but which 
many others allowed to appear by 
attempting to repudiate it—a con- 
sciousness, namely, that not Parlia- 
ment only as a body, but Ministers as 
a part of Parliament, knew very well 
the intention of Parliament when 
they promoted Sir R. Collier, and 
gave him his promotion in spite of 
the law. Mr. Denman’s admission 
that, when the bill of 1871 was 
passing through the House, he had 
been asked, and had declined, to 
move an amendment declaring At- 
torneys-General to be qualified for 
Judges of the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council, is a strong 
proof, if more proof were needed, 
that the restriction in the Act has 
been overridden in the appoint- 
ment of Sir R. Collier. Sir Round- 
ell’s final argument was amusing 
from the childish illogicality (we 
hope we have not coined a word) 
by which he claimed to have made 
good his proof by arguments wholly 
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adverse to his case, and all said earn- 
estly and with the appearance of 
good faith. Any other similar ap- 
pointment, or this particular appoint- 
ment if it had been one of many 
such, would have been in the high- 
est degree censurable ; but the actual 
deed of Ministers, standing alone, 
was legal and right! 

As for Mr. Gladstone’s defence, 
all the subtleties and oratorical arts 
with which he endeavoured to turn 
attention from the real point at issue, 
could not disguise the woful weak- 
ness of his position. The long-pro- 
mised explanation did not contain 
one idea which had not before been 
presented and discussed, Only once 
in the course of a speech, which 
when printed filled three columns 
of the ‘Times,’ did he elicit any- 
thing like a cheer, and that was 
when he turned upon one of his 
revolted followers, Mr. Denman. 
Never, probably, did he exert his 


powers of persuasion to so little 


purpose. The House listened with 
a stony rigidity which once’ or twice 
was broken by sounds of impatience 
as the oft-repeated pleadings were 
ence more paraded without any va- 
riety, save the protestations and the 
deprecations by which the speaker 
knows so well how to give solemnity 
to a subject, and the pitiful whine 
with which he concluded. He said 
in substance that he had appointed 
a man not qualified according to the 
letter of the Act, but who was quali- 
fied for the qualification, and there- 
fore (so he condescended to put it) 
qualified for the final appointment. 
The Prime Minister of England, 
speaking to the House of Com- 
mons, did not hesitate to claim for 
himself a dispensing power which, 
if allowed, would make every restric- 
tion and reservation in an Act of 
Parliament mere waste of words. 
You restrict the Crown in making 
certain appointments to a choice 
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from certain classes, say A and 
B; J, the Minister, says that C 
and D, whom your Act excludes, are 
as good as A and B, and fit to be in 
A’s and B’s places; therefore I may 
make my choice from C and D, and 
not from A and B. This was the 
whole argument, but not the whole 
of the speech. Mr. Gladstone ap- 
pealed to the feeling of the House 
on two points: first, that this was 
so small a matter as no House of 
Commons had ever before thought 
of censuring a Government for— 
which was a perplexing assertion, 
after the emphasis with which he 
had before affirmed that the imputa- 
tion ou Ministers was not properly 
termed an error in judgment, or a 
straining of the law, but that it was 
in effect nothing less than a cRIME: 
and secondly, his peroration was an 
appeal ad misericordiam on behalf 
of Sir R. Collier. The House 
should consider what would be the 
effect on him if the vote of censure 
should be carried. Safely we may 
conclude that, except m great terror 
and extremity, when every straw 
must be caught at, such an appeal 
would not have been stooped to. 
If Sir R. Collier’s position would be 
piteous under a vote of censure on 
Ministers, who, we may ask, had 
placed him in that position, and per- 
sisted in keeping him there, despite 
the knowledge that the censure was 
impending ? If Ministers had no 
consideration for Sir Robert Collier, 
how could they expect it from Par- 
liament? Was Parliament, when 
viridicating the majesty of the law, 
to be turned from its purpose because 
a person for whose behoof the law 
had been broken would feel keenly 
the decision of the country? Could 
Mr. Gladstone expect that this argu- 
ment would sway the House of 
Commons? 

How its own supporters fell away 
from the Government, affirming that 
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they could not in conscience support 
Ministers in this matter; how the 
Government escaped actual censure 
by a small majority, but were 
felt to be virtually censured by the 
House and the country ; these things 
will be known by means of the 
daily press before our day of publi- 
cation. The Minister who could 
command a majority of near a hun- 
dred members a year ago, felt on the 
morning of the 20th February the 
bitterness, not only of defeat, but of 
coming disgrace. 

Incidentally, in the discussion on 
Sir R. Collier's translation, the ap- 
pointment of the Rev. Mr. Harvey 
to Ewelme Rectory was noticed. 
This appears to be a case very simi- 
lar to that with which Parliament 
was occupied at the time of its 
being mentioned. The Minister's 
choice has been made beyond the 
bounds prescribed by law, and _ it 
has, been sought to cure the want of 
a real, by substituting a colourable, 
qualification. It is an instance full 


of danger to the country—a small 
act in itself, perhaps, but, coupled 
with other acts, forming part of a 
series which warns us to look to our 


rights and safety. No doubt the 
public mind, while intent upon the 
more recent illegalities, has been 
carried back to, and impressed by, 
that much bolder act of prerogative 
by which, in the summer, the func- 
tions of one branch of the Legisla- 
ture were overriden. That seemed 
a most successful inroad upon the 
Constitution at the time; and the 
House of Commons, which can judge 
so shrewdly now that the conse- 
quences are cropping out, did not 
trouble itself then to make the same 
stand that it made a week ago. 
Nevertheless the present plight of 
Ministers is a consequence of which 
that ill-advised act was one cause. 
The error is bearing fruit now. It 
is Clear that a majority of the House 
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of Commons cannot for long be 
relied on to uphold a Minister in 


doing great wrong; and that when 


“the day of reckoning comes the old 


faults and the new will be expiated 
together. 


Mr. Denman, a Queen's Counsel, 
and a firm political adherent of Mr. 
Gladstone, used these words in con- 
cluding his speech on Sir Robert 
Collier's translation :— 


“He could not help thinking it 
was an indication of a state of mind 
. .. in the dark as to what were the 
requirements of the country which had 
caused the Lord Chancellor to use the 
Court of Common Pleas in such a way 
as, in the opinion of the Chief Justice 
of that Court, to degrade it, by turning 
it to a purpose which was derogatory 
to its position as one of the great supe- 
rior courts of the country. If this con- 
duct were passed over without censure, 
or what the Government should con- 
sider as a censure, there would be the 
ge possible danger of similar acts 

eing done again. (Hear, hear.) He 
hoped what had occurred, whatever 
might be the result of the debate, would 
prevent the repetition of such an act on 
any future occasion. He trusted the 
Government would feel that there was a 
real, honest conviction in the country, 
in the press, and elsewhere, that our 
courts ought to be kept sacred from 
attempts such as this to tamper with 
them (cheers); that our Acts of Par- 
liament ought to be kept sacred, and 
be construed according to their spirit, 
not their letter. (Cheers.) If such 
should be the result of this discussion, 
he should be fully satisfied; but, feel- 
ing as he did about this transaction, he 
could not, with any respect for himself, 
refrain from voting for the motion of 
his friend. (Cheers. )”’ 


Mr. Hardy, too, though without 
any bitterness, made some remarks 
which show that the belief in Mr. 
Gladstene’s political conscientious- 
ness is not what it was. 


‘“When I recollect,’ said the hon. 
member, ‘certain things which have 
been done, especially by the Prime 
Minister, in respect to Acts of Parlia- 
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ment, I am not so confident of his 
intentions and views with reference 
to Acts of Parliament. (Hear.) I 
do not impute improper motives ; 
but we have seen that the words 
‘A Master of Arts of Oxford Univer- 
sity’ have been interpreted to mean, 
‘A Master of Arts of Cambridge Uni- 
versity.’ (Hear, hear.) Again, Parlia- 
ment decided ‘that there should be 
three Commissioners under the Irish 
Act, but when one of the Commission- 
ers died, no other was appointed in his 
place. (Mr. Gladstone here made some 
remark.) At all events, there has been 
a vacancy for some time, and no notice 
has been taken of the circumstance. 
In another case the Home Secretary 
dispensed with the Factory Act for a 
certain purpose.” 


Let us hope that the teachings of 
the last fortnight may not be wholly 
thrown away upon Mr. Gladstone, 
notwithstanding that he has shown 
no sign of repentance yet. What- 
ever may be his opinion concerning 
Acts of Parliament which stand in 
the way of his will, he must proba- 
bly understand by this time that we 
hold them to be sacred, and will 
not suffer them to be paltered with. 
After these escapades, Parliament 
will watch him more closely than 
ever, and, if he take not heed to his 
ways, will make him feel the weight 
of its displeasure. 


Turning from these dissensions 
to the Army Estimates, which have 
been laid before Parliament, but of 
which we shall know only the 
general totals before we go to press, 
we find one of our fears realised in 
the insufficiency of the provisions. 
Notwithstanding the charge for the re- 
demption of officers’ commissions, the 
Estimates are lower by £1,027,200* 
than those of last year. This 
means that the men and matériel 
have been reduced in order that 
commissions may be paid for and a 
saving nevertheless exhibited. The 
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Regular Forces have been reduced 
by 1,398 men. The first Army 
Reserve has been increased by 1,000 
men; but then the second Reserve 
has been decreased by 5,000 men ; 
so that on the two Reserves there 
is a loss of 4000 men. The charge 
for Control Establishments and 
Services is reduced by £746,600, 
and the charge for works and build- 
ings by £128, 800. The Army 
proper is therefore again diminished, 
but the ‘Times’ comforts us for 
this by pointing to an increase of 
Militia, Yeomanry. and Volunteers ! 
In transport, supply, and buildings, 
the Army is to suffer; but again 
we have the assurance of the 
‘Times’ that the liberal expendi- 
ture of the last two years makes the 
present saving reasonable and pro- 
per. We know not who instructs 
the ‘Times’; but this we know, 
that military’ men will affirm that 
the complaint is general that the 
provisions made by the Government 
last year were far below the require- 
ments of the Service; that the Con- 
trol Department is not half organ- 
ised; neither, as a rule, has it in 
any district command of the reserve 
of stores which has been Jaid down 
as the proper quantity; that the 
magazines and store-buildings are 
altogether insufficient for the stores 
that we onght to have; that the 
total barrack accommodation of the 
whole kingdom is insufficient to 
give adequate space and shelter to 
the troops actually under arms; and 
that the character of the accommo- 
dation in very many of the barracks 
is inconsistent with the scale aecord- 
ing to which, under many a Coni- 
mission’s approved report, and many 
a Royal Warrant, the country has 
undertaken that officers and soldiers 
shall be provided. Last year, or we 
err, the barrack accommodation was 





* We obtained our information from the ‘ Times.’ 
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too little by about 10,000 men’s 
cover; and vet we are in a position 
to cut down the estimates for build- 
ings! It is not the barracks only, 
but the defences also, which are nots 
to be provided for this year as last. 
There is to be a saving of £20,000 
on fortifications and Control build- 
ings. Commissions are thus to be 
paid for out of the very muscle and 
marrow of the Service; and this is 
proposed at a time when the coun- 
try possibly lies open to the dan- 
gers to which we have already ad- 
verted, but which we will not again 
press into notice. Is this the way 
in which panics are to be made im- 
possible for the future?* Assured- 
ly Ministers ought to be quietly but 
certainly setting our house in order, 
instead of angling for Radical votes 
by weakening our defences. Fur- 
ther back we wondered whether 
efficiency or economy would be pre- 
ferred; we see now that economy 


- has carried the day. But there is 


yet the action of Parliament to be 
taken, and our hope is that not only 
the provisions of the Estimates, but 
the state of troops, arms, matériel, 
stores, barracks, and works, will be 
thoroughly scanned by Parliament, 
and some plain knowledge arrived 
at as to our fitness or unfitness to 
take our own part if ill-fortune and 
weak policy should make it neces- 
sary for us to do so.t 

It would be wrong, while we are 
discussing proceedings in Parlia- 


ment, not to take notice of the re- 
mark made by Mr. Miall in reference 
to the Burials Bill. That honour- 
able member professed himself in- 
different to the measure referred to, 
except so far as it is part of a larger 
scheme, the larger scheme being no 
doubt the disestablishment of the 
Church of England. This is a warn- 
ing which churchmen should not 
neglect. The Nonconformists will 
make trial of strength on the Educa- 
tion question, and if they are power- 
ful enough to reverse the Jately- 
made law on that subject, no doubt - 
they will attack the Church. It 
should be the care of all who re- 
spect the Church to give them a re- 
buff on the Education question such 
as may discourage them for the pre- 
sent from making the attack. And 
the position which they have taken 
up makes it important that Mr. 
Gladstone's influence should be effec- 
tually and permanently weakened. 
The Dissenters have for the present 
taken up a position hostile to the 
Government. It will naturally be 
the desire of Mr. Gladstone to win 
them back, to gain which end it is 
to be feared that he might be tempt- 
ed to sacrifice the Church or any- 
thing else which he might have 
power to make away with. We 
must only hope, as we fairly may, 
that the action of Parliament, and 
the alienation of the country from 
the Ministry, will be so marked this 
Session as to prevent the leaving of 





* Although we have said it more than once, we take leave to say again, that it is 


possible for a Government seriously to im 


the evil concealed for a time. Soldiers an 


ir our military efficiency and yet to keep 
sailors do not make a practice of publish- 


ing to the world what they know concerning deficiencies and neglects, and the i ya 
ral public cannot perceive defects which lie below the surface. It is therefore of the 


greatest importance that the Army and Navy Estimates should be this year examined 
and criticised by competent persons independent of the Ministry, lest the country in 
some day of danger should be made heart-sick by the discovery that the little that has 
been done is superficial, and that the Services are paralysed for want of accessories. 

+ About to go to press, we hear that Lord Northbrook is to succeed the much- 
lamented Lord Mayo as Governor-General of India. In this case the War Office will 
lose the Under-Secretary, who has been reputed to have the best head, and to be the 
only person gifted with the power of deciding, within its walls. 
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any of our institutions longer at Mr. 
Gladstone’s disposal. 

As we have always predicted the 
failure of Mr. Gladstone’s popularity 
which has now occurred, it may 
interest some of our readers to learn 
the grounds on which we founded 
our anticipation. One _ principal 
foundation for our opinion was this, 
that we perceived the almost childish 
reliance with which Mr, Gladstone 
leaned on one branch of the Legis- 
lature alone, indifferent to, or even 
defiant of, the other. From the 
. first it was evident that he regarded 
the House of Lords as a body to be 
coerced and bullied rather than to 
be propitiated—as a target in which 
he might plant shafts so as to gain 
applause from his followers, but 
never as a power whose disposition 
could at any time be of importance to 
his fortunes. Such a regard of such 
an institution was not only unpatri- 
otic, but it argued the greatest want 
of discernment and prevision. Now 


they who can make the least use of 
history must know that institutions 
which have become rooted in a na- 
tion, and are the growth of centuries, 
are not subjects fora popular Minister 


to take his pleasure on. They do not 
continually exhibit feats of strength, 
neither can they at all times success- 
fully resist the outbursts of epheme- 
ral passion, but they have a latent 
vitality which in the long-run will 
wear out assailants and generations 
of assailants. The rebound of the 
oak crushed the strong man in the 
moment of his fancied triumph. 
We always considered Mr. Glad- 
stone’s treatment of the House of 
Lords as indiscreet in the highest 
degree. He seemed never to re- 
member its origin or history, or its 
intimate connection with our nation- 
ality; but he seemed to see in it 
only a body whose majority dis- 
approved of his policy and acts, and 
which, for that reason alone, was to 
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° 
be the object of his petulance and 
scorn. It was clear to us that al- 
though the Peers might not care, 
might not indeed be able, to van- 


, quish Mr, Gladstone in the first flush 
of his success, yet that the day must 


come to him, as it has come to others, 
when he would dash his foot against 
a stone, and that in such a case 
the just resentment of the Lords 
would be of terrible import against 
him, <A statesman who commences 
business showing so plainly that he 
relies on popularity alone, cannot in 
our opinion enjoy a long or a pros- 
perous tenure of office. It was not, 
however, only in the recklessness 
with which he commenced work 
that we saw signs of failure; in the 
very association by which he made 
himself momentarily strong the same 
was to beseen. A Quaker Govern- 
ment for a country like this, with 
all its instincts, persuasions, and 
traditions! The doctrines of peace 
at any price, withdrawal from the. 
disputes which may agitate other 
nations, reference of all our own 
disputes to arbitration, though they 
amuse the people in quiet times, 
can never be adopted as his guides 
in practice by any one deserving the 
name of an English statesman. The 
regulation of foreign affairs by such 
a method cannot satisfy a shrewd 
and spirited people, but must pro- 
duce complications and heartburn- 
ings which will speedily bring 
the method into disrepute. Fur- 
thermore, cheap Governments must 
always enter upon their duties 
shackled. It is possible for a time, by 
simply neglecting to make the neces- 
sary provision for the public service, 
to make a show of considerable sav- 
ing; but a day of retribution always 
follows the ill-judged parsimony. 
Defects in the departments cannot 
be kept long concealed, and once 
they come to light the people have 
little thanks to give to the Ministers 
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who failed to prevent them. It was 
certain, too, that the Army and 
Navy, though overborne for a time 
by the power of a reckless Minister, 
would sooner or laier make their 
voices heard, and rise up in judg- 
ment against a_ suicidal policy. 
Foreign complications would arise, 
and then the inquiry from all sides 
would be, not how much money has 
been saved, but what means have 
we.of confronting our enemies? In 
all these matters Mr. Gladstone ap- 
peared to commit the great mistake 
of taking the cries which are contin- 
ually being raised, partly by discon- 
tented persons and partly by per- 
sons whose business it is to make 
others discontented, as his guide in 
legislation. It is rarely that such 
cries indicate the real wants of the 
country, or that it is safe to comply 
fully with what they demand. The 
first concession to them shows a 
Government to have no firm policy 
of its own, and leads to a series of 
demands increasing in rapid pro- 
gression. It is impossible to com- 
ply with all these; and not to com- 
ply gives offence, and _alienates 
voters and constituencies, Besides, 
the time must come when the body 
of the nation will find out the folly 
of governing according to clamour, 
and will interpose between the 
Ministry and the noisy parties. 
What above all assured us of. Mr. 
Gladstone's failure was the com- 
position of the majority which he 
headed. It was made up of sections 
all anxious for some disturbance of 
existing methods and _ institutions, 
but holding opinions and entertain- 
ing hopes incompatible one with 
another. For a while it might be 
united in some general attempt ; but 
dissensions were sure to show them- 
selves, and these, on appearing, 
would be the more violent and bit- 
ter, and excite the greater dissatis- 
faction with the Government, for 














the known proclivity of the latter 
to give way to clamour and pres- 
sure. When the sections rival each 
other in making a noise, the co- 
hesion of the party under the 
guidance of leaders is gone. We 
confess that we did not expect 
Mr. Gladstone to be guilty of at- 
tempting to override the Legislature 
by the exercise of prerogative, nei- 
ther did we think he would be so 
mad as to set the Acts of the exist- 
ing Parliament at defiance. He has 
not come short of, but he has gone 
beyond, the errors which we looked 
for, and so he has hastened his fall. 
It will be observed that the ques- 
tion now before us all is, not as to 
the expediency or inexpediency of 
favouring some particular measure 
advocated by Ministers, but whether 
Ministers, and especially the Prime 
Minister, are fit to govern,at all. It 
is not a particular policy, but Mr. 
Gladstone’s reputation as a states- 
man, which is in imminent danger. 
He has appeared to us as one who 
travelled along from end to end of 
the axis of an ellipse, the breadth 
of the figure indicating at each stage 
his success. Starting at one end 
when he first attracted notice, at 
every wheel or quarrel he passed on 
to a wider and, wider attainment. 
Now it would seem that the longest 
transverse line has been passed. The 
alliance with Mr. Bright,in which 
he last placed himself, gave him 
his widest popularity. When he 
shall advance beyond that, as he 
will do if he quarrels with the 
Liberal party, his field will contract 
as it before expanded, and he may 
find himself getting into narrower 
and narrower limits, only that they 
will be at the revolutionary, in- 
stead of the conservative, end of 
the figure. Beales, Finlen, Brad- 
laugh, have already had some little 
friendly passages with Mr, Gladstone, 
which hereafter may ripen into al- 
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liances, each of which may have its 
day. We look forward with some 
anxiety to the dissolution of his 
Government; but that anxiety is 
tempered by the reflection that, 
join himself to what section he may, 
he can never again be so dangerous 
as he was at the beginning of 1869. 
The ‘Examiner’ newspaper did 
not refrain from saying, as we 
showed last month, that in a former 
age the political sins of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Government would have 
been explained by supra-inundane, 
if not by diabolical, agency. We cer- 
tainly would not have originated that 
remark; but, the idea being sug- 
gested to us, we see in Mr. Gladstone’s 
career one of those cases from the 
like of which imaginative minds in 
former days may have invented 
stories of unmentionable compacts. 
By breaking with all his former 
associates, by flinging away all the 
convictions in which he had been 
brought up, and to which he had 


been foremost in giving voice, he 
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contrived to acquire great power: 
he kept it for a season: it began to 
wane, and he resorted to all manner 
of shifts to retain it, every tempo- 
rary expedient but making his ulti- 
mate downfall more certain and more 
hopeless. Now, it would seem, the 
end is near, when, having sacrificed 
consistency, and led the attack on all 
that he had formerly revered and 
upheld, and destroyed some things, 
after mismanaging every depart- 
ment of the State, and bringing the 
country into confusion, he is hawk- 
ed at, and stricken down, not by his 
earliest associates on whom he turned 
in the day of his prosperity, but 
by the very factions for whose favour 
he sacrificed all, and by whose help 
he throve for aseason. To camplete 
the resemblance of his case to the 
old legends it is only necessary that 
all who hear of his fall should say 
that he has his just reward. And 
in this point the likeness promises 
to hold good. 





